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INSURANCE STOCKS 
Bid Prices 


Furnished through the courtesy of The First Boston Corporation 


FIRE AND CASUALTY COMPANIES 
1953 Range 


High Low 
Aetna Casualty & Surety Company ...... 112% 108% 
Aetna Insurance Company ...... oe tene -- CY 50 
Agricultural Insurance Company ......... 91% 8544 
American Alliance Insurance Company .... 34% 32%, 
American Automobile Insurance Company . 52% 50 
American Equitable Assurance Company .. 29% 2814 
American Insurance Company ............ 2614 251% 
American Re-Insurance Company ........ 38% 37 
American Surety Company ............... 64% 60 
Automobile Insurance Company .......... 93 91 
Bankers & Shippers Insurance Company .. 58 55 
Boston Insurance Company ............+++ 3914 37 
Camden Fire Insurance Association ...... 25 24% 
Continental Casualty Company ............ 85 76% 
Continental Insurance Company ........... 821% 79 
Employers Group Associates .............. 544%, 5214 
Employers Reinsurance Company ......... 47% 46% 
Federal Insurance Company ............+.. 101% 100 
Fidelity & Deposit Company of Maryland .. 87 84 
Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Company .. 86% 83 
Fire Association of Philadelphia .......... 72 71% 
Fireman’s Fund Insurance Company ...... 62% 59 
Firemen’s Insurance Company (Newark) .. 28% 27% 
General Reinsurance Corporation ......... 39 384% 
Glens Falls Insurance Company .......... 63 60% 
Globe & Republic Insurance Company .... 17 15% 
Globe & Rutgers Insurance Company ...... 39% 36 
Great American Insurance Company ...... 41% 39% 
Hanover Fire Insurance Company ........ 42% 39% 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company ........ 170% 165 
Hartford Steam Boiler Insp. & Ins. Co. .... 47 4414, 
Home Insurance Company ................ 42% 40% 
Insurance Company of North America .... 99 88 
Jersey Insurance Company of New York .. 3914 36% 
Kansas City Fire & Marine Insurance .... 24 2214 
Maryland Casualty Company ............. 263% 2434 
Maryland Casualty Conv. Pfd. ............ 20% 28 
Massachusetts Bonding & Insurance Co. .. 23% 21% 
Merchants Fire Assurance Company ...... 444% 42% 
Merchants & Mfrs. Fire Insurance Co. .... 10% 9% 
National Casualty Company .............. 28 27% 
National Fire Insurance Company ........ 72% 6814 
National Union Fire Insurance Company .. 44% 42% 
New Amsterdam Casualty Company ...... 43% 41 
New Hampshire Fire Insurance Company 49% 47% 
New York Fire Insurance Company ....... 24 22% 
Northern Insurance Company ...........-. 6014 7% 
North River Insurance Company .......... 33° 2914 
Northeastern Insurance Co. of Hartford .. 8 7% 
Northwestern National Insurance Company 61 63 
Ohio Casualty Insurance Company ........ 69 69 
Pacific Fire Insurance Company .......... 105 100% 
Pacific Indemnity Company .............. 644 62% 
Peerless Casualty Company .............+. 195, 18% 
Phoenix Insurance Company .............. 104% 99 
Providence Washington Insurance Co. .... 31% 28% 
Providence Washington Ins. Co. Conv. Pfd. 50% 49% 
Reinsurance Corporation of New York .... 10 956 
Republic Insurance Company—Texas ...... 51 48 
St. Paul Fire & Marine Insurance Co. .... 34 2 
Seaboard Surety Company ........cc.see0- 85% 80 
Security Insurance Company (New Haven) 42 3814 
Springfield Fire & Marine Insurance Co. .. 53% 50% 
Standard Accident Insurance Company .... 43% 401% 
U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty Company ...... 66% 651%4 
U. S. Fire Insurance Company ............ 46% 48% 
U. S. Guarantee Company ............e00. 134 127 
Westchester Fire Insurance Company ..... 26 23% 

LIFE COMPANIES 

Aetna Life Insurance Company ........... 119% 1154 
Colonial Life Insurance Company ......... 50% 47% 
Columbian National Life Insurance Co. ... 136 129 
Connecticut General Life Insurance Co. .. 198 180 
Continental Assurance Company .......... 136 129 
Franklin Life Insurance Company ........ 72 59%, 
Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Co. ... 58 5614 
Kansas City Life Insurance Company .... 505 450 
Life and Casualty Insurance Company .... 31 29% 
Life Insurance Company of Virginia ...... 68 62 


Lineoln National Life Insurance Co. ...... 174% 167 


Monumental Life Insurance Company .... 51 
National Life and Accident Insurance Co. 59% 
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BETTER 
a PROTECTION 


astute business executives 
are constantly proving that 


IT PAYS 2 WAYS 
TO PROTECT PROPERTY 


Here is a typical example: Officials of an Eastern industrial 
concern recently made a study of their protection expense. 
They were amazed to discover that the cost of patrolling one 
watchman’s route—nights, Saturdays, Sundays, holidays and 
vacation periods—was more than $10,000 a year. 


Upon the advice of their insurance broker, they called in an 
ADT representative to explain the advantages of ADT Auto- 
matic Protection. A survey revealed that the firm not only 
could reduce its protection costs substantially but, in addition, 
the plant and its continuity of operations would be much 
better protected. 


This same discovery is being made every day by prudent busi- 
nessmen who are striving to combat today’s high costs 

Thousands of firms, large and small, now protect their proper & 
ties with appropriate combinations of ADT Automatic Protec 
tion Services: Automatic Fire Alarm, Sprinkler Supervisory § 
and Waterflow Alarm, Burglar Alarm, and Automatic Heating F 
and Industrial Process Supervision. 


There’s no need to gamble with human frailties when you can 
protect your property and your profits with systems that standy 
guard 24 hours a day to detect and report dangerous condi- 

tions automatically. . 


May we explain how ADT Automatic Protection can be ap-§ 
plied to help you. Telephone the ADT Central Station in your f 
city or write to our New York Executive Offices. 


Controlled Companies of 


AMERICAN DISTRICT TELEGRAPH COMPANY | 
Executive Offices: 155 Sixth Avenue, New York 13, N. Y. 


A NATIONWIDE ORGANIZATION 
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COMPANY DEVELOPMENTS 
A 


SUMMARY of the insurance company developments 
throughout the United States and Canada in recent months 


appears hereafter. This summary includes notices of examina- 
tions conducted, and also new, licensed and retired companies. 


Admitted 
Pommea Tae. Gee ook i cicccutseseneerss Los Angeles, Cal. 


Licensed , 
Automotive Insurance Co. ............. San Francisco, Cal. 


Admitted 
Wirsinia Seely Go. Fits. .26 ccsscstsncsucis. Roanoke, Va. 


Examined 
Baloise Marine Ins. Co., Ltd. .........eeeee0- Basle, Switz. 
ew: meme’ tee Ce. BOE. Shoo case cteues Auckland, N. Z. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Farmers Fire & Ltg. Ins. Co. of Oneida Co. ....Rome, N.Y 
Grange Co-operative Fire Ins. Co. ........ Glens Falls, N, y 
Livingston Town Ins. Co. .............. Livingston, N. y 
Beamee bee. Co, LOG. cise cide cldsclihs Liverpool, Eng. 
Ontario Co. Alliance Mut. Fire Relief Assn. 
Canandaigua, N, y. 
Otsego Co. Farmers Co-operative Fire Ins. Co. 
Cooperstown, N. y. 
ee a ee or on ee New York, N.Y. 
White Creek Fire Ins. Co. ...........04. Eagle Bridge, N. y. 
Wyoming Valley Fire Ins. Co. ............ Warsaw, N. Y. 


Licensed 


New South Ins. Co. Winston-Salem, N, ¢ 


Admitted 


* 
4 
£ 


Bankers Life & Casualty Co. .........-sese0. Chicago, Il i 


Perkiomen Mutual Ins. Co. .............. Collegeville, Pa, 


Examined 
Southern Fire Ins. Co. ..........0.- | ae Durham, N. € 


Sous Tpemeet She. GO, LOGS choc scceccave Auckland, N. Z. 


COLORADO Admitted 
La Salle Casualty Company 


Retired 
High Plains Protective Assn. ............ Fort Collins, Colo. 


DELAWARE Admitted 
yO yo Se ne Utica, N. Y. 
Arkwright Mutual Fire Ins. Co. ............ Boston, Mass. 


DIST. OF COLUMBIA Admitted 
Bituminous Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 


Examined . 
Government Employees Ins. Co. .......... Washington, D. C. 


ILLINOIS Incorporated 
Allied Ins. Co. of America 
Licensed 
American Live Stock Ins. Co. ................ Geneva, IIl. 


KANSAS Examined 
Parmess BEG BAG. GO. kc iecccccccevseess Wamego, Kan. 


MAINE Admitted 
Wenge Sarety Co, Te. soci cccccccccssses Roanoke, Va. 


MARYLAND Incorporated 
ene Peel EMG, BAG. cessive ceceacescs Baltimore, Md. 


OHIO Licensed 
Great Lakes Fire and Marine Ins. Co. ........ Toledo, Ohi 


Admitted 
American Republic Ins. Co. ............ Des Moines, Iovw: 
Carolina Casualty Tas: Gow asceeesccsecn Burlington, N. ( 


Chicago, IIl. 
xr 
beca 
Examined not 
Cincinnati Equitable Ins. Co. .............. Cincinnati, Ohio § burs 
Fireside Mutual Ins. Co. Columbus, Ohi 4, 
Ohio Farmers Indemnity Co. ................ Le Roy, Ohi ar 
oe eh 2, ee ee ee Le Roy, Ohi m a 
Ohio Medical Indemnity, Inc. Columbus, Ohio to t 
Ohio Security Ins. : Hamilton, Ohi | 
Sun Mutual Fire Ins. Co. .............0- Cincinnati, Ohi a 
VV 


OREGON Examined F 
See re ere ree Woodburn, Or : 
Hop Growers’ Fire Relief Assn. ............ Woodburn, Or § tion 

PENNSYLVANIA Examined whi 
Safeguard Mutual Fire Ins. Co. .......... Philadelphia, Pa § tion 
Tulpehocken Mutual Ins. Co. .............. Myerstown, Pa § ture 


Merged if 
Excess Reinsurance Co. of America Philadelphia, Pa § / jf, 


TENNESSEE Admitted seve 
ew comand. Ing. Co, DG  on5008 cid Auckland, N. 2.9 The 


WASHINGTON Admitted in tl 
Virginia Surety Co., Inc. 


WYOMING Examined 
Farmers Mutual Fire Ins. Co. ...............64 Albin, Wy 
Farmers Union Mutual Ins. Co. .......... Torrington, Wy 
Wyoming Mutual Ins. Co. .............. Wheatland, Wy 


ALASKA Admitted 
Insurance Company of Texas , Texas 
International Service Ins. Co. .......... Fort Worth, Texa 


HAWAII Admitted 
SE ae Detroit, Mic! 


DOM’N OF CANADA = Admitted 
en TE. Ge iss caccitan deb ods eucaxda ates Milan, Ital) 


bareauees Rock Island, Il. 


Broadview, III. 


Examined 
Mutual Fire Ins. Co. of Carroll Co. ...... Westminster, Ind. 
Mutual Fire Ins. Co. of Cecil Co. .............. Elkton, Md. 
Mutual Ins. Co. of Frederick Co. .......... Frederick, Ind. 


MASSACHUSETTS Admitted 
Excess Reinsurance Co. of America 


MISSISSIPPI Admitted 
Wargune Sarety Co. We... cece vcectvecvens Roanoke, Va. 


MISSOURI Admitted 
Genmasttown Dire Ins. Co. ...0.sccccccence Philadelphia, Pa. 
CN CN A, oo cits boewacnceseoainn ween Los Angeles, Cal. 
Union Casualty & Life Ins. Co. .......... Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


NEBRASKA Examined 
Pane. eee Bt. CO. oc cinscacccssvcesdedane Lincoln, Neb. 
Peers ee Tne. Ce. . cvccvcscceccteaneces Seward, Neb. 


NEW YORK Incorporated 
wnemrock Casualty Co. 2... .cccccecccrocs New York, N. Y. 


Licensed 
General Ins. Co. of Trieste and Venice 
Union Reinsurance Company 


Admitted 
Insurance Co. of St. Louis St. Louis, Mo. 
St. Louis Fire and Marine Ins. Co. .......... St. Louis, Mo. 
Washington Fire and Marine Ins. Co. ...... St. Louis, Mo.: 


Merged 
co EE > ere A New York, N. Y. 
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Philadelphia, Pa. 


Withdrew 


United Fivemien’s Tis. C6. -.:.:0.05:6.5:66 00. 0:00:0s Philadelphia, Pa B yy, 


Reinsured of 
National General Ins. Co. .......00022000. Winnipeg, Mar be ; 
ide: 
dev 
gati 
it is 
Bes 


Rome, Italy 
Zurich, Switzerland ~ Merged 
eT SE. EAL ed occnccaneesecsaetacksac’ Montreal, Qu 


MANITOBA Withdrew 
English & American Ins. Co, ................ London, Eng 


NEW BRUNSWICK Admitted 
een Oe a os cealimciwenees Birmingham, Eng 
Co-operative Fire & Casualty Co. .......... Regina, Sask 
Employers Mutual Liability Ins. Co. ......... Wausau, Wis 
Insurance Corp. of Ireland, Ltd. ............ Dublin, Irelané 
Minneapolis F. & M. Ins. Co. ............Minneapolis, Mint 
Transportation Ins. Co.) .0:0..00..scséesseesccs Chicago, Il 
PO OSU FUG) GO. ovvvs ces ccceeceiceyeces London, Eng 


F 
Best’s Fire and Casualty New al 


tok 
Examined 
Cattaraugus Co. Patrons Fire Relief Assn. ...... Olean, N. Y. 
Crown Point Town Fire Ins. Co. ........ Crown Point, N. Y. 
Dryden and Groton Co-operative Fire Ins. Co. 
Freeville, N. Y. 
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**x*x The insurance business is a better business today 
because of the intense internal competition which exists 
not only among companies of the same type but between 
bureau and non-bureau and between stock and mutual 
carriers. On page 15 is drawn the picture of /nsurance 
in a Competitive World with particular attention paid 
to the present-day automobile insurance problem, the 
matter of agents’ commissions and the various methods 
by which insurance is merchandised. 

Few persons, even those daily engaged in its opera- 
tions, are aware of the scope of the Company Changes 
which take place in one year. On page 17 is a tabula- 
tion of the changes in title and capital or corporate struc- 
ture which took place in 1952. 

In response to the growing interest of investors in 
Life Insurance Stocks, we have inaugurated a study of 
seventeen companies as of the end of 1951 and 1952, 
The substantial gain recorded by such shares is shown 
in the table on page 18. 


**k* Although it is largely a relic of the past, insur- 
ance men still meet with the jibe that, “you give it in 
the large type and take it away in the small.” The 
charge is largely unfounded today because of the safe- 
guards which have been erected for the policyholder’s 
benefit and because of the high ethical standards of the 
companies. Some insurance men are concerned, how- 
ever, that the necessary exclusions written into an all- 
risk policy may cause some claimants to feel justified in 
making the historical charge. The danger is pointed out 
in Specified Perils. versus All Risk on page 25. 

*** Safety in a plant is, to a great extent, a matter 
of ideas. Primarily, the very concept of safety must 
be inculeated in the minds of employees. Then various 
ideas as to how activities can be made safer must be 
developed. Finally there must be ideas as to the propa- 
gation of safety knowledge and its acceptance by those 
it is meant to serve. Four experienced men present Our 
Bes Safety Ideas as devised in their plants on page 29. 


*** The automobile accident problem has proved so 
serious to the general public and to the companies writ- 
Ing automobile insurance that we should explore every 
Possible solution. On page 39 we present the thinking 


For February, 1953 


FEBRUARY, 1953 


of an author who maintains that today motorists are 
Insured to Kill. 


*** No one salesman is perfect any more than there is 
a man who is a perfect underwriter, a._perfect adjuster 
or a perfect executive. Each successful salesman has 
particular abilities in one or more of the phases of his 
profession. The theoretical perfect salesman, however, 
might well be a composite of the attributes of the Three 
Real Salesmen described on page 44. 


**x* In many cases it is comparatively simple to de- 
velop a sound and reasonable method of rating opera- 
tions extending over more than one state, At the same 
time it may be tremendously difficult and complicated 
to abide by the various state laws and regulations that 
affect this method. On page 50 are considered some of 
the Recent Trends in Casualty Rating. 


*x* There are at present two pronounced trends affect- 
ing liability insurance ; a broadening concept of liability 
and higher judgments. More and more, any fault on 
the part of the plaintiff is being disregarded and suits 
between members of the same family are becoming in- 
creasingly common. The higher Awards and Compensa- 
tion being granted today have been spectacular enough 
to warrant widespread news coverage. The projection 
of these existing trends into the future is traced in the 
comprehensive article, the first part of which appears 
on page 59. 


***x Pictures play an important role in the settlement 
of insurance claims with thousands of dollars sometimes 
depending on what they show. Getting good ones and 
getting them within the required time has posed a con- 
siderable problem to the claims man. Now, however, 
Sixty-second Photography, as described on page 63, 
makes possible the immediate development of a picture 
and solves many of the difficulties. 


***x For a considerable period of time we have run a 
special section we call Selling Slants from Other Fields 
which consists of gleanings from various other publica- 
tions of tested ideas of salesmanship. As this section has 
seemed to fill a need of a large number of our readers 
we have arranged for a similar section to be prepared by 
an acknowledged authority in the field. The Selling 
Parade, which we plan to publish monthly, appears on 
page 84 of this issue. 


It is with the deepest regret that we record the 
death of our Southeastern manager, Neil A. Kain, who 
passed away January 23 after an illness of many months. 
Neil joined the Alfred M. Best Company on April 13, 
1931 and throughout the years he developed a tremen- 
dous personal popularity. He will be sorely missed by 
his host of friends. 
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Mr. Perrin C. Cothran, 
Vice-President, 

The Phoenix Insurance Company, 

Hartford, Conn. 


Dear Sir: 


Your article entitled “Pressing 
Problems” in the December 1952 is- 
sue of Best’s INSURANCE NEws was 
most interesting, and your sugges- 
tion for the advancement of the 
safety education program is excel- 
lent. However, you failed to men- 
tion the chief or leading cause of 
auto accidents which is “Speed.” In 
my opinion, until such time as the 
speed of automobiles on our high- 
ways is controlled, we of the insur- 
ance fraternity, the state authorities 
and the general public will not be 
able to solve the auto problem. Auto- 
motive engineering has advanced far 
beyond the training of the individual 
driver and the state and national 
highway construction program. 

As for your immediate solution of 
the problem from the standpoint of 
the balance sheet, I must say your 
thinking in regard to commissions is 
amazing. Everyone is aware we are 
experiencing a period of inflation ; in 
fact the article entitled “The 
Dilemma” immediately preceding 
your article in this issue of the maga- 
zine opens “We are today in the 
midst of the greatest inflation .. .” 
and you suggest a reduction in com- 
missions to the agents. You will 
agree, I’m sure, the American 
Agency System is the best method 
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of rendering efficient insurance serv- 
ice to the public, and I ask you— 
How is this Agency System to con- 
tinue if the agents are unable to 
meet operating expenses ? 

Inflation is no respecter of persons 
or businesses, and it hits the agents 
as well as the companies. We are 
paying increased salaries to our em- 
ployees, and our operating costs in- 
side and outside the office have in- 
creased proportionately to those of 
the companies. It is quite likely your 
salary has been increased several 
times during the past five years, but 
there has been no change in the 
commission scale as shown by our 
agency agreements. Mention has not 
been made of the increased work 
load due to paper work, and for 
which the agent receives no com- 
pensation. 

For example, a good customer 
came in our office this morning to 
report his first accident under the 
new financial responsibility law ef- 
fective January Ist, 1953 and re- 
quest that we complete his form. We 
are his agent and his form was com- 
pleted as we want to retain his 
business for our company. 

Look around you my friend and 








HENRY DIMLING 


24-hour service—companies 
only 


CASUALTY — ALL AUTO- 
MOBILE — CARGO — IN- 
LAND MARINE—TRAILER 


HOMES 
Dunkirk 8-961 |—Day or Night 
3505 West 6th Street 
Los Angeles 5, Cal. 

















you will find that under our Amer: 
can plan of operation, in a busines 
or in a service, the cost of an artick 
or a service determines the profit t 
the seller—the Cadillac dealer rea 
lizes more profit on the sale of a car 
than the Chevrolet dealer—well, wh 
not the insurance man? 


Let’s not try to solve our problem 
by some theory—we’ve had to 
many of these during the past twenty 
years. Facts are facts—and it is 
better to meet the situation, ascer- 
tain the cause, and treat at the 
source. If we will all work together 
to reduce the speed of the vehicles 
travelling our highways the “Press. 
ing Problem” will be solved—the 
companies will make a profit and 
who knows—maybe the commission 
to the agents will be increased t 
meet inflationary costs. 

J.P. Frazier 
Bacot and Frazier 
Pascagoula, Miss. 





Gentlemen : 

My eyes came close to popping 
out after reading Mr. Perrin C. 
Cothran’s article “Pressing Prob- 
lents,” December 1952, wherein he 
likened present highway accidents 
with violating the Sixth Comman¢- 
ment. 

I do hope they still keep a chaif 
in Heaven for this fellow, but he 
certainly had it moved back a bit. 

Dominus Vobiscum, 
L. Brice Gallagher 
Boston Insurance Company 
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OMPETITION is the life blood of business in 

a free economy and the insurance business is 

a better business today because of the intense 
competition not only among companies of the same type 
but between bureau and non-bureau, stock and mutual 
carriers. The industry has entered the multiple line 
era with not only fire companies competing for casualty 
insurance and vice versa but with competition from the 
life companies for accident, health and hospitalization 
insurance. Thus, the ever-present competition among 
companies for executives, personnel, agents and busi- 
ness has been stepped up. 


New Carriers 


Every year new carriers enter this competitive field 
and others retire. In the last fifty years, some 4,500 
new carriers have come into being while about 3,500 
have retired. This net gain of about 1,000 companies 
brings the current total to nearly 3,500 so that approxi- 
mately as many carriers have retired from business since 
the turn of the century as are now engaged in it. How- 
ever, we are primarily interested in only about 1,000 
of these, the larger carriers ; some 650 stock companies, 
350 mutuals, 50 reciprocals and 20 Lloyds. 

We estimate that over-all premium volume advanced 
by about 10% in 1952 to reach more than $8% billion 
for all classes of fire and casualty carriers. Stock com- 
panies wrote nearly $700 million additional business in 
1952 to reach approximately $6% billion in total net 
premiums. In this era of multiple line underwriting, we 
can no longer differentiate between fire and casualty 
carriers except in broad general terms. In general, fire 
lines showed modest growth and experience was good. 
Casualty lines showed more substantial growth, due in 
large measure to rate increases, but experience was not 
particularly favorable, although it was better than for 
1951. Taken together, the over-all fire and casualty re- 
sults were reasonably good and somewhat better than in 
1951. This is most encouraging as the combined loss 
and expense ratio for all stock carriers reached 97.1% 
in 1951, up four points from 1950 which in turn was up 
five points from record-breaking 1949. Final results 
for 1952 should not be too far above the 1950 combined 
loss and expense ratio of 93.0%. So far, rising operat- 
ing costs have been absorbed without any increase in 
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expense ratio due to the rapid growth in premium vol- 
ume; the expense ratio has fluctuated less than half a 
point in the last five years. 

Despite the reasonably satisfactory year just past and 
the moderately better prospects for 1953, the industry 
faces a number of difficult problems. Foremost among 
these are the problems created by our automobile econ- 


‘omy. How they are solved will shape the future course 


of private insurance and the part agents will play in our 
increasingly competitive business world. 

The automobile has developed within the life span of 
many who will read this article. At the turn of the 
century, automobile registration was only about 4,000— 
all passenger cars—and it was thought that the business 
would never amount to much as the horseless carriage 
was regarded as a rich man’s toy. Horses were fright- 
ened by the fire-breathing monsters and frequent run- 
aways were causing injury to persons and damage to 
property. 


The Automobile 


Today, the automobile industry is the world’s largest 
single industry and we, the people of the United States, 
own three-quarters of the world’s passenger cars and 
half of the world’s trucks. Two-thirds of the families 
in the United States own automobiles and 12% of car 
owners own more than one car. Sixty-five million of 
us drive our 54 million cars an average of nearly 10,000 
miles each to roll up a total of half a trillion miles on 
roads built for half that amount of travel. The United 
States has become the land of the automobile with one 
passenger car for every four persons, one mile of road 
for every square mile of territory and some fifteen motor 
vehicles for every road mile. 

From a rich man’s toy and a frightener of horses, 
the motor vehicle has become the nation’s number one 
accidental killer. Motor vehicle deaths of more than 
one million have already exceeded all of the deaths from 
all of the wars in our history. In 1952 there were 
nearly thirty-eight thousand deaths and two million in- 
juries charged against motor vehicles and the economic 
loss from the estimated nine and one-half million high- 
way accidents amounted to at least $4 billion. The 
average day in 1952 brought 26,000 auto accidents 


(Continued on the next page) 
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COMPETITIVE WORLD—Continued 


which caused 5,465 injuries, over 100 deaths, and an 
estimated economic loss of more than $10 million. The 
National Safety Council estimates that about one car in 
every three was involved in an accident in 1952. Al- 
though many of these were minor and involved only 
slight damage to the car, unless the rate of auto acci- 
dents is reduced, one out of every two people in the 
United States will be injured in an auto mishap some- 
time during his lifetime. 

The impact of the motor vehicle on the insurance 
business has been staggering. Automobile insurance has 
become the largest line written in the fire and casualty 
field and now is running at about twice the volume of 
straight fire business. Only a few years ago, in 1943, 
there were less than 31 million cars and a premium 
volume of about $600 million. Automobile insurance 
premiums written by all classes of carriers in 1952 
totaled about $3% billion with liability and property 
damage accounting for just over half of the total. This 
sixfold increase in nine years taxed underwriting ca- 
pacity of the insurance industry because most other 
lines were also advancing. 


Impact on Insurance 


The increase in unearned premium reserves and loss 
reserves out-distanced the increase in assets so that 
surplus shrank in relation to liabilities and the volume 
of business underwritten. As late as 1945 there was 
roughly a dollar of policyholder’s surplus for each dollar 
of liability in the stock fire and casualty field. By the 
end of 1951 there was only 65 cents of such surplus 
for each dollar of liability. Many individual carriers 
show much lower ratios and some are in a position 
where it would be unwise to take on any additional 
business. One prominent company has failed and an- 
other large carrier discontinued all dividends to stock- 
holders. 

As the volume of business increased and the relative 
surplus went down, the question of underwriting profit 
or loss assumed increasing importance. It reached a 
crisis in 1951 when the stock companies writing auto 
liability and property damage insurance reported a loss 
of some $100 million on these classes. These lines 
showed improvement but were still in the red in 1952. 
In the last ten years, which include the period of re- 
stricted driving due to gasoline rationing during World 
War II, losses on these two classes have aggregated a 
quarter of a billion dollars. Carry the figures back 
twenty years, or thirty years, or to the beginning of 
automobile insurance and the totals remain in the red. 


Two Factors 


Fundamentally, automobile liability and property 
damage business has been at the mercy of two factors— 
the long-term decline in the purchasing power of the 
dollar and rate-making methods tied to past underwrit- 
ing experience. The present dollar is worth 53 cents 
in consumer’s goods as against the 1939 dollar and only 
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38 cents as against the 1913 dollar. Bodily injury losses 
are settled on the average twenty-one months after the 
policy is written. Consider what that means in terms of 
policies at rates in effect between January 1, 1953 and 
January 1, 1954. The average policy-writing date at 
such rates would be July 1, 1953, the average date of 
accident January 1, 1954 and the average claim settle- 
ment date on those policies April 1, 1955. Consequently, 
the National Bureau of Casualty Underwriters is now 
trying to determine bodily injury rates for policies under 
which the average claim settlement date will be April 1, 
1955, or more than two years hence. 


Rate Changes 


The first step in overcoming this serious rate lag was 
taken in connection with the statewide flat emergency 
rate increases secured in some forty jurisdictions be- 
tween May and December, 1951. The policy-year un- 
derwriting experience was adjusted by later calendar 
year loss ratios to reflect the then current experience. 
This closed part of the gap. As a final step to bring 
rates on auto liability and property damage to a level 
designed to reflect future claim settlement costs, the 
National Bureau introduced a trend factor in the rate 
revisions secured in 1952. As policy-year experience 
was available for only 1949 complete and 1950 incom- 
plete, the Bureau continued the same procedure used 
in the emergency rate increases of 1951—using the 
statewide calendar year loss ratios through 1951 to bring 
the policy-year experience up to the average claim cost 
and frequency of 1951; then a development or trend 
factor was introduced to project the 1951 level to an 
average 1953 level. Meanwhile, excess limits rates were 
increased by about 36% in most states to cover the in- 
creasing number of losses above basic policy limits. 
With some 70% of policies written above basic limits 
this was important. 


The net result of all of these increases, on the top of 
previous postwar increases, brought the countrywide 
rate level by January 19, 1953 on bodily injury cover- 
ages 50.4% above the rate level of January, 1941. How- 
ever, in this same period average claim costs jumped 
about 80%. The auto property damage rate level ad- 
vanced 187.7% in the same period while average claim 
costs went up correspondingly. The rise in liability 
rates would have been even higher except that loss fre- 
quencies are still running below the 1941 figure. 


Underwriting Profit Factor 


In addition, some thirty-two states have approved a 
change in the provision for underwriting profit and 
contingencies from 2.5% to 5%. Other states are ex- 
pected to take similar actign. If 2.5% was reasonable 
when there was little or no Federal income tax on 
earned profits, 5% is not unreasonable with a 52% 
Federal normal income tax and surtax. 

Although it has taken quite some time and a lot of 
work to formulate and gain approval of these changes, 
it is most encouraging that they have been so readily 
accepted in most jurisdictions. If, in an election year, 


(Continued on page 120) 
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COMPANY CHANGES 


E ARE all inclined to think of insurance as an 
Wo and staid business. Few realize how many 
changes take place each year—retirements, the organi- 
zation of new companies, changes in title, contributions 


to surplus or changes in capital. 


Each year we prepare a tabulation of these items and 
there were over 
two hundred changes made in the fire and casualty field 
falling in one of the above categories. 
reflect to some degree the changing aspect of the gen- 
eral economic scene and to an even greater degree some 
of the fundamental changes in the insurance business. 


although 1952 was relatively quiet, 


NEW COMPANIES 
Stock Fire and Casualty 


Aegis Casualty Insurance Company, 
Denver, Colorado: Organized August 6, 
1951, the company was licensed on July 
30, 1952 with capital of $53,000 and con- 
tributed surplus of $83,882. It will write 
automobile insurance. 

Admiral Fire Insurance Company, 
Houston, Texas: Licensed November 26 
with capital of $500,000 and surplus of 
$800,000 to write fire and allied lines of 
insurance. 

American General Insurance Company, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota: Licensed August 
4 with capital of $100,000 and surplus of 
$50,000 to write automobile insurance. 

Automotive Insurance Company, San 
Francisco, California: Licensed Novem- 
ber 28 with capital of $100,000 and sur- 
plus of similar amount to write automo- 
bile insurance. It is wholly owned by 
Transamerica Corporation. 

Continental Union Insurance Company, 
Birmingham, Alabama: Licensed August 
12 with capital of $200,000 and surplus 
of $310,000 to write fire and casualty in- 
surance. 

Cotton Belt Insurance Company, Inc., 
Memphis, Tennessee: Licensed July 16, 
with capital of $151,000 and surplus of 
$75,000, to underwrite cotton and ma- 
rine insurance. 

Delta Fire & Casualty Company, Baton 
Rouge, Loutsiana: Licensed April 1 with 
capital of $100,000 and surplus of $50,- 
00 to write automobile physical damage 
coverages. 

Delta Insurance Company, Knoxville, 
Tennessee: Licensed January 31 with cap- 
ital of $125,000 and surplus of $25,000 to 
write automobile physical damage insur- 
ance. 

Bae se Insurance Company, Charlotte, 

North Carolina: Licensed November 4 
with capital of $100,000 and surplus of 
$50,000 to write accident, hospitalization 
and accident and health insurance. 

Foremost Insurance Company, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan: Licensed June 12 with 
capital of $200,000 and surplus of $50,000 
to write fire and allied lines and automo- 
bile insurance. 
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In 1952 some $9 million went into new companies 
of which $2,225,000 came from three 
companies to establish United States branches. 
tional capital and surplus in the amount of $19,6C9,000 


foreign insurance 
Addi- 


was paid into established companies, including $2,675,- 


These changes 


General American Casualty Company, 
San Antonio, Texas: lormed early in 
1952 through consolidation of the Alamo 
Casualty Company and General Lloyds 
Fire & Casualty. Capital and surplus 
funds amounted to about $1,250,000. 

General Guaranty Insurance Company, 
Winter Park, Florida: Licensed August 
26 with capital of $100,100 and surplus 
of similar amount to write fire and cas- 
ualty insurance. 

General Insurance Company of Trieste 
and Venice, Trieste, Italy: A United 
States Branch of this company was estab- 
lished under the laws of New York on 
December 23 with capital and surplus 
funds of $1,000,000. 

Goodwin Southern Insurance Company, 
Memphis, Tennessee: Licensed September 
22 with capital of $75,000 and surplus of 
$25,000 to write fire and extended cover- 
age insurance. 

Great Northern Insurance Company, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota: Licensed in July 
with capital of $750,000 and approxi- 
mately $1,250,000 surplus. This company 
was formed by the conversion of the Un- 
derwriters at Lloyds of Minneapolis to a 
stock company basis. 

Hibernian Fire & General Insurance 
Company, Limited, Dublin, Ireland: This 
foreign company was licensed February 
29 bv the California Insurance Depart- 
ment with a statutory deposit of $375,000 
to write fire and miscellaneous insurance. 

The Industry Insurance Company, New 
Haven, Connecticut: This Delaware in- 
corporated company was licensed Decem- 
ber 24 with capital of $300,000 and sur- 
plus of $200,000 to write multiple lines. 
It is owned by Ohio Industries, Inc., East 
Alton, Illinois and does not expect to do 
business with the general public. 

Insurance Company of the South, Jack- 
sonville, Florida: Licensed April 16 with 
capital of $100,050 and surplus of $26,574, 
after organization expenses of $1,676, to 
write automobile physical damage cover- 
ages. 

Lone Star Casualty Company, Ennis, 
Texas: Licensed May 14 with capital 
of $100,000 and contributed surplus of 
$50,000 to write workmen’s compensa- 
tion. 


QOO from the home offices of foreign companies and $2 
million from parent insurance organizations. 

A total of fifty 
casualty business in 1952, fifty-six changed their names 
and thirty-four retired from business. 
stock companies declared stock dividends which trans- 
ferred some $11 million from surplus to capital. 


new carriers entered the fire and 


Twenty-seven 


Manchester Insurance Corporation, 
Manchester, New Hampshire: Licensed 
January 2 with capital of $200,000 and 
surplus of $50,000 to write automobile 
physical damage coverages. 

Mid-South Insurance Company, J ones- 
boro, Arkansas: Licensed during January 
with capital of $50,000 and surplus of 
$25,000 to write automobile physical dam- 
age coverages. 

Mission Indemnity Company, Pasa- 
dena, California: Licensed June 13 with 
capital of $125,000 and surplus of $102,- 
113, after organization expenses, to write 
automobile physical damage insurance. 

New South Insurance Company, Win- 
ston-Salem, North Carolina: Licensed 
December 30 with capital of $200,000 and 
surplus of $100,000 to write automobile 
physical damage insurance. 

North American Assurance Corpora 
tion, San Antonto, Texas: Organized as a 
multiple line carrier om May 27 it was 
licensed on July 8. Capital is $200,000 
and contributed surplus the same amount. 

Public Service Insurance Company, 
Fort Wayne, Indiana: Licensed March 
19 with capital of $100,000 and surplus 
of $90,288, after organization expenses, 
to write automobile insurance. 

Selective Insurance Company, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio: Licensed October 20 with 
capital of $200,000 and surplus of $300,- 
009 to write fire and automobile »hysical 
damage coverages. It is a fire affiliate of 
the Manufacturers & Merchants Indem- 
nity Company of the same city. 

South Central Fire & Casualty Insur- 
ance Company, Starksville, Mississippi: 
Licensed October 8 with capital of $52,- 
000 and surplus of $51,000 to write mul- 
tiple lines. 

Southwestern Automobile Casualty 
Company, Phoenix, Arizona: Licensed 
January 8 under name of Clark Smith 
Motor Insurance Company with canital 
of $100,000 and surplus of $50,000 to 
write automobile physical damage insur- 
ance. Present title adopted on September 


Superior Automobile Insurance Com- 
pany, Florence, South Carolina: Licensed 
October 31 with capital of $100,000 and 

(Continued on page 144) 
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25% stock dividend on August 14. 
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SUMAN 


HE life insurance industry, one of the major 

businesses in the United States, enjoyed a record 

year in 1952. Total life insurance owned by the 
nation’s 88,000,000 policyholders reached $275,800,- 
000,000 at the turn of the year and assets held for the 
protection of the business now aggregate $73,200,000,- 
000. While it is estimated that approximately 70% of 
all business is with mutual companies and 30% with 
stock companies, the latter outnumber the mutuals by 
about two to one. 


Remarkable Market Performance 


This initial study of the performance of life insurance 
shares during 1952 was made because of the growing 
investor interest in this type of equity. The record life 
insurance production, continued favorable operating 
results reflecting improved mortality and higher interest 
factors, and the sharply increased investor demand were 
major contributors to the very substantial appreciation 
recorded by the capital shares of life insurance com- 
panies last year. Our study of the shares of seventeen 
life companies for which market quotations are readily 
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available shows a truly remarkable performance with an 
average gain of 47.3% for the year. The individual 
issues tabulated had rises ranging from 17.1% in the 
case of Columbian National to 386.4% for the United 
States Life. In the latter case, and in certain other 
instances, the outstanding shares are closely held and 
the market prices are highly sensitive to buying demands. 

The excellent performance of the life stocks is further 
emphasized by comparison with Best’s Index of Fire & 
Casualty stocks which had an average gain of 23.1% 
last year and Standard & Poor’s daily index of ninety 
listed stocks which indicated a rise of 11.8% in 1952. 


Yields Are Low 


The accompanying tabulation shows the market bid 
prices and aggregate share values for each individual 
company at the close of 1951 and 1952, together with 
the percentage increase in value reflected by these 
figures. Cash dividend rates were not included in this 
study but, in general, the yields at current market 
would be low as only a small part of realized gains are 
disbursed. 
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HE underwriter must ap- 
praise the bond applicant for 
three basic credit _ risks. 

Character risk, which requires an 
appraisal of the integrity and ability 
of management; economic risk, 
which is regulated by general busi- 
ness conditions and the state of the 
particular industry involved and fi- 
nancial risk, which is measured by 
the financial condition of the in- 
dividual firm applicant. 


The Balance Sheet 


Accounting statements can be of 
assistance in evaluating the possi- 
bility of loss in two of these types 
of risk. The ability of management 
is generally measured by the profit 
yardstick. Past and current profit 
and loss statements supply a sub- 
stantial basis for the appraisal of 
managerial ability. An analysis of 
the company’s statements for sev- 
eral consecutive periods shows the 
stability of earnings and thus in- 
dicates the reliability of manage- 
ment in completing several past 
contracts. When these statements 
are compared with what might be 
believed to be normal profits for 
the times and for the industry, judg- 
ment can be rendered on the astute- 
ness of the management. Financial 
risk must be judged almost entirely 
from an intelligent review of the 
current balance sheet. This article 
will be essentially confined to a con- 
sideration of some of the factors that 
should be given weight in examining 
the balance sheet. 

The first consideration should be 
the amount of dependence that can 
he placed upon the statement fur- 
nished. Greatest care must be used 
with statements drawn up by the 
owner or his accountant without an 
outside independent audit. More 
confidence may be placed in state- 
ments prepared after audit by a 
public accountant, particularly where 
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the auditor is a Certified Public Ac- 
countant, who accompanies the 
statement with his opinion. This 
opinion can only be given when an 
audit has been performed in accord- 
ance with the accepted rules of the 
profession. These rules or stand- 
ards have been set up on a nation- 
wide basis by the American Institute 
of Accountants and are available in 
pamphlet form from that organiza- 
tion at 270 Madison Avenue, New 
York 16, New York. Anyone mak- 
ing use of statements for credit pur- 
poses should be familiar with these 
standards. 

The C.P.A.’s “opinion” was for- 
merly known as the “certificate.” 
The use of this term was discon- 
tinued, however, because the C.P.A. 
recognizes that his opinion must not 
be substituted for sound judgment in 
appraising financial statements. One 
reason for this is the allowance that 
must be made for individual differ- 
ences among the C.P.A.s. As in any 
other profession, some are more 
conscientious than others. Another 
is the limitation which may have 
been placed upon the scope of the 
auditor’s work by the client. The 
limitation in scope, if it exists, 
should be carefully outlined in the 
auditor’s report. 

It is apparent, therefore, that all 
accounting statements must be re- 
viewed carefully to determine the 
degree of reliance that may be placed 
upon them. Some general limita- 
tions are known to be common to all 
accounting statements and may be 
worth repeating. The bond man has 
long been familiar with the fact that 
the balance sheet is presented from 
the “going concern” viewpoint. For 
this reason assets are valued at their 
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cost or depreciated cost and not at 
a figure that might be realized in a 
forced liquidation. 

Bond underwriters have tended to 
overcompensate in converting to this 
liquidation viewpoint. They are jus- 
tifiably interested principally in the 
current assets and liabilities, but it 
has been expressed by one that fixed 
assets are “junk” and must be ig- 
nored. It is true that should a claim 
develop under the bond the firm may 
face a liquidation where great losses 
would be sustained in converting 
plant and equipment to cash. It 
must also be recognized, however, 
that fixed assets are the best measure 
of stability of the firm and of greatest 
importance in its ability to fulfill its 
contracts without defaulting on the 
bond. 


At a Specific Instant 


Another important limitation that 
must be given consideration is the 
fact that the balance sheet presents 
the financial condition of an enter- 
prise at a certain specific instant of 
time. Every firm’s current position 
is subject to wide fluctuations 
throughout the year depending upon 
what stage of the production cycle 
it is in at the time of the balance 
sheet. Cash may be low or high de- 
pending upon the state of the collec- 
tion of receivables. Inventories in 
some industries are very large just 
before peak sales activities and ab- 
normally low at the end of their 

(Continued on the next page) 
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natural business year. Bank loans 
and other current indebtedness will 
naturally be high when receivables 
and inventories are high. The firm’s 
current ratio will then be poor. After 
the business peak has passed, inven- 
tory, receivables and current debt 
may be low, thereby presenting an 
extremely favorable current ratio. 
Neither of the above conditions 
would present a normal picture of 
the firm’s condition, 


Ratios 


Ratios, such as the current ratio, 
are very useful to the underwriter 
but allowances must be made for 
the requirements of the particular 
business. As a rule of thumb, a cur- 
rent ratio of current assets equal to 
twice current liabilities is generally 
considered the test of a sound con- 
cern. However, a manufacturing 
firm with a required heavy invest- 
ment in plant and equipment would 
consider satisfactory a much lower 
current ratio than a wholesale dis- 
tributor whose heavy investment 
must be in inventory and receivables. 
Even in the same industry allow- 
ances must be made for specific con- 
ditions. For instance, a building 
contractor who subcontracts a major 
portion of his contracts should have 
a much higher current ratio than 
one who owns his own equipment 
and performs the major portion of 
each contract himself. It is import- 
ant, therefore, for the underwriter 
to have a good working knowledge 
of the industry of which the ap- 
plicant is a member. 

In connection with specific items 
on the balance sheet, the following 
remarks may be helpful in arriving 
at a realistic appraisal of their worth. 


Service Beyond 
the Contract 
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Cash presents almost no problems it 
the amount can be substantiated 
through contact with the firm’s bank. 
It is worth noting, however, that 
cash can sometimes be held in escrow 
or otherwise restricted. Funds for 
various purposes should never be 
considered as current assets. 
Accounts receivable present many 
problems. Is there an adequate pro- 
vision for doubtful accounts? If 
available, an aging of the accounts 
will prove very useful in forming an 
opinion as to the adequacy of this 
provision. Are accounts due from 
owners or officers included in cur- 
rent receivables? These often have 
a tendency to be long term rather 
than short term receivables. Are 
disproportionately large amounts 
due from one or two customers and 
if so what are their financial condi- 
tion? Has full disclosure been made 
of all hypothecation of accounts and 
notes receivable? These and many 
other questions must be answered 
to properly evaluate the receivables. 


Inventories 


Inventories have their own prob- 
lems. What method of costing was 
used (last in, first out, first in, first 
out, etc.) and what relation does 
this cost bear to current market 
value? What proportion of the 
inventory, if any, is in obsolete 
stock? How many normal operating 
days supply of goods does the in- 
ventory represent? Is the firm seri- 
ously overstocked or understocked ? 
One method by which this question 
can be answered intelligently is 
through a comparison with a similar 
sized firm in the same industry. Has 
the inventory been used as collateral 
for loans and if so is this fact dis- 
closed on the balance sheet? These 
same questions should be raised in 
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connection with prepaid expenses 
and inventories of supplies. 

In evaluating marketable securi- 
ties and investments the most im- 
portant question is the method used 
to value them. They are customarily 
valued at cost but a well prepared 
statement will also give the current 
market value, sometimes as a foot- 
note to the balance sheet. If a listed 
security, the current value is de- 
termined by the market price at the 
date of the balance sheet. If unlisted, 
full information should be secured 
concerning the method used to value 
it. In one instance in the author's 
experience some shares in the X 
Machine Company were listed at 
$10,000. An inquiry to Dun & Brad- 
street, Inc. turned up the informa- 
tion that this company was inactive 
and its only assets were some draw- 
ings for an untested and unpatented 
automatic shoe shining machine. The 
$10,000 figure had been arrived at 
through the owner’s over-optimistic 
estimate of the stock’s value. It was 
reduced on the balance sheet to $1 
and subsequent events proved even 
that to be an overstatement. 

In the examination of current lia- 
bilities emphasis should be placed 
upon determining that all liabilities 
are shown. If a list of accounts pay- 
able, showing due dates, can be se- 
cured it will be helpful in two re- 
spects. The very fact that the firm 
has itemized its current debt is an 
indication that careful records are 
maintained and that all existing debt 
appears on the statement. The aging 
will give a clear indication of the 
firm’s desire and ability to meet 
debts promptly when they fall due. 


Taxes 


Every business firm today is sub- 
ject to taxes based upon payroll and 
in addition it is required to with- 
hold from employee’s wages for 
governmental agencies, unions, hos- 
pitalization and other group insur- 
ance* plans. If liabilities of this 
nature do not appear on the balance 
sheet, and they may not if the firm 
uses the cash basis of accounting, 
inquiry should be made as to the 
amount due for these items. 

Income taxes and gross business 
taxes have assumed serious propor 
tions and failure to include provi- 
sions for them among the current 
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liabilities can materially overstate 
the working capital. Particular care 
must be used in examining state- 
ments for partnerships because it is 
quite customary not to show the ac- 
crued liability for Federal income 
taxes. It is also important to know 
the date of the last income tax ex- 
amination. The possibility of an 
assessment for underpayment of 
prior years taxes always exists and 
it is an extremely difficult matter to 
evaluate but a thorough analysis 
must include at least an attempt to 
do so. 


Most Difficult to Appraise 


Contingent liabilities, that is to 
say liabilities that do not exist at 
present but which may arise in the 
future as a result of certain circum- 
stances, are probably the most diffi- 
cult of all items to appraise. Un- 
fortunately the possible amounts in- 
volved may be large and there are 
many factors in modern business that 
may bring them about. Just to 
mention a few, we must consider 
renegotiation, retroactive wage in- 
creases, product guarantees, price 
redetermination of individual gov- 
ernment contracts, lawsuits pending 
and possible penalties for failure to 
meet performance dates of contracts. 
Commitments for large purchases of 
materials and supplies at prices in 
excess of present market prices and 
signed contracts to deliver goods or 
services at ruinously low figures can 
have a profound effect upon the fu- 
ture profitable operation of the busi- 
ness and thus on its ability to meet 
its obligations. 


A Series of Questions 


Contingent liabilities are not cus- 
tomarily disclosed in the conven- 
tional statement. The C.P.A. is re- 
quired to disclose such matters in his 
report but there is always the pos- 
sibility that the information may 
have been withheld from him or not 
come to his attention. Probably the 
only safe approach in meeting the 
problem is to require the applicant 
to answer in writing a series of 
questions enumerating each of the 
important contingencies known to be 
possible. 


Long term debt usually consists 
of mortgages or bonds outstanding. 
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It must be borne in mind that many 
mortgage agreements today provide 
for monthly or semi-annual reduc- 
tion. Bonds sometimes as in the 
case of serial bonds, also call for 
periodic repayment. Any past-due 
installments or payments falling due 
within the period of the next year 
should be classified as current lia- 
bilities. It is, therefore, not safe to 
assume that such obligations are 
fixed liabilities and can be eliminated 
from the calculation of working 
capital. 

As mentioned above, fixed assets, 
although admittedly of lesser impor- 
tance than the current items of the 
balance sheet, should be considered 
by the bond underwriter in his anal- 
ysis of the applicant’s financial con- 
dition. In this connection it is well 
to recognize that traditionally plant 
and equipment are valued at original 
cost less an allowance for deprecia- 
tion. Depending upon the price level 
when purchased, this book value may 
be considerably lower than the cur- 
rent market value or in a period of 
falling prices they may be worth on 





the resale market only a fraction of 
the book value. 

Sometimes fixed assets have been 
revalued upward on the basis of an 
appraisal. If so the amount of the 
excess over depreciated cost should 
be shown. However, it is not safe 
to assume that this is always done 
and the matter of reappraisal of 
fixed assets should be the subject of 
further questioning. 


A Workable Solution 


An attempt has been made here to 
raise some questions the answers to 
which are not apparent at first glance 
at the financial statements of a firm 
applying for a bond. The answers 
to the questions raised are not easily 
obtained and a complete answer to 
all the questions is very likely im- 
possible. Perhaps the only practical 
solution lies in the application of the 
old saying “What you don’t see, 
ask for.” Certainly a well planned 
questionnaire to be answered by the 
applicant is, at least in part, a work- 
able solution. 
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Founding America’s Jewelry Industry ; 


The Providence Washington Insur- 


The origin of the vast jewelry industry in ‘were honey ideutlied Jub the ri 
America may be traced to a small shop in Provi- ae ee eo i 
dence, Rhode Island. There, in 1798, only one Gaaty Anwke. " 
year before the Providence Washington Insurance 


‘ Progressive Protection 
Company was founded, Nehamiah Dodge perfected Since 1799 


a method of plating baser metals. It made jewelry 
available for the first time at popular prices. 





This history-making shop and others which 
followed, eventually made Providence a world 


center of the jewelry industry. For almost a cen- PROVIDENCE 
tury, these shops were situated upon and adjacent WASHINGTON 
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CTUALLY, there is no such 

thing as a true “all risk’’ pol- 

icy since all so-called “all 
risk” policies contain certain exclu- 
sions considered essential by their 
most ardent supporters. A more ac- 
curate term for that form of policy 
is an “unspecified peril” rather than 
an “all risk” policy, and when called 
by that name, the “all risk” forms 
lose much of their appeal. 

There are a minority of companies 
of sincere purpose which favor the 
“all risk” approach. Some are un- 
willing to expose themselves to un- 
known perils. In between these 
groups are many companies—per- 
haps even a majority—which object 
to the so-called “all risk” approach 
not because they too greatly fear un- 
known perils, but because they be- 
lieve “all risk” forms do not pro- 
vide coverage as broad or as clear 
as the “‘specified peril” forms. Those 
companies also believe that the in- 
dustry exposes itself to severe criti- 
cism when policies by the insuring 
clause, say, “This policy insures 
against all risk of loss or damage,” 
and then by seldom read exclusions, 
which though essential in an “all 
risk” form, take away from the pol- 
icyholder substantial coverage he as- 
sumes he has and possibly would 
have under a “specified peril” policy. 


Broadest Coverage 


There are some classes of property 
in which an “all risk” policy is en- 
tirely suitable and gives much the 
better overall protection. The per- 
sonal property floater is an example, 
but even with that form, policyhold- 
ers occasionally are surprised and 
dismayed to learn, after a loss by 
fire, that the standard fire dwelling 
form, in some circumstances, would 
have afforded greater protection. 
For instance,—there is no limitation 
in the standard dwelling form, such 
as in the personal property floater, 
of $250 on unscheduled jewelry, 
watches and furs. 
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In the off-premises extension of 
the standard dwelling form, there is 
no exclusion of damage to property 
occasioned by or resulting from 
work thereon in the course of any 
refinishing, renovating or repairing 
process. There is no exclusion of 
coverage for property on exhibition 
at fair grounds or at an exposition. 
There is no fair and set clause as in 
the personal property floater. In an 
on-premises loss, there is no exclu- 
sion of property pertaining to a busi- 
ness, profession or occupation of the 
insured if they are usual and inci- 
dental to the occupancy of his dwell- 
ing. It, therefore, is apparent that 
with respect to on-premises losses by 
fire or extended cover perils, there 
are some losses covered under the 
standard dwelling form which be- 
cause of essential exclusions or limi- 
tations, either are not covered or not 
covered so well under the personal 
property floater. The personal prop- 
erty floater does provide limited cov- 
erage for money and securities but 
other than this, I can think of no on- 
premises losses from hostile fire 
which are covered under the per- 
sonal property floater but not under 
the standard dwelling form. 

Despite such limitations, the per- 
sonal property floater is, neverthe- 
less, the finest protection available 
for the class of property for which it 
is designed, but that is only because 
this is a floating class of property, 
which also is highly susceptible to 
theft, mysterious disappearance, 
other unexplained loss, stains and 
numerous other perils to which per- 
sonal possessions are constantly ex- 
posed, but which either are not 
likely to occur or which are not 
likely to cause serious damage to 
fixed property such as dwelling 
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buildings. It is the frequent occur- 
rence and the size of losses such as 
these and the floating character of 
the coverage which outweigh the 
more restricted coverage for fire and 
extended cover under the personal 
property floater. But essential ex- 
clusions which usually cause no seri- 
ous hardship when related to per- 
sonal property, may play havoc when 
applied to a building loss. 


Effect of Exclusions 


It has been said that when “all 
risk” forms are called by what they 
really | are—‘‘unspecified peril” 
forms, much of their appeal is lost. 
And if they are to be compared with 
“specified peril” forms, the effect of 
“all risk” exclusions when related 
to the proximate cause of loss should 
be clearly understood. 

We all know that insurance com- 
panies will not insure against the 
hazards of war—and that the statu- 
tory fire policies of all forty-eight 
states include the standard war risk 
exclusion clause. That clause reads 
as follows: 

“This company shall not be liable 
for loss by fire or other perils in- 
sured against in this policy caused, 
directly or indirectly, by: (a) enemy 
attack by armed forces, including 
action taken by military, naval or air 
forces in resisting an actual or an 
immediately impending enemy at- 
tack; (b) invasion; (c) insurrec- 
tion; (d) rebellion; (e) revolution ; 
(f) civil war; .. .” 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Specified Perils—Continued 


The teeth in that clause are the 
words—"This company shall not be 
liable for loss . . —caused by—.” 

When the present statutory fire 
policy was adopted, the destructive 
methods of modern warfare were 
well known. The assumption can 
safely be made that if the chief exec- 
utives of the insurance companies 
and all of the legal talent available 
to the industry, with their combined 
brains, had been able to think of 
stronger, more effective language, 
they would have used it. 

During World War II, had in- 
cendiary bombs been dropped setting 
fire to a whole city, the insurance 
companies would have had not one 
dollar of liability for that damage 
under fire insurance policies. And 
that is because even though the ac- 
tual destruction would have been by 
fire, the proximate cause of loss 
would have been enemy attack—an 
excluded peril. 

The same war risk clause is used 
in the “all risk” policies, and I am 
sure the proponents of those policies 
would not question the effectiveness 
of that exclusion language. And 
when the teeth of that exclusion 
clause—“This company shall not be 
liable for loss caused by—” are used 
with all of the other “all risk” ex- 
clusions, they should be equally ef- 
fective if the proximate cause of loss 
is an excluded peril. Occasionally, 


one sees a variation—‘This policy 
does not insure,” or “This insurance 
does not apply to—’—but if there 
is any slight distinction in the effect 
of these opening phrases, | am un- 
able to see what it is. And if a war 
risk exclusion is found following 
those opening phrases, one can be 
reasonably certain that the drafts- 
man of that form could detect no 
appreciable difference either. 

Therefore, when one considers the 
probability of loss to a dwelling 
building, from some unthought of 
cause, as well as the amount of dam- 
age such a loss might occasion, there 
then must be weighed the value of 
the protection afforded for those 
losses under an “all risk” policy, 
with its exclusions against the pro- 
tection which can be afforded under 
“specified peril” policies which do 
not contain the exclusions common 
to “all risk” policies. 


Common Exclusions 


What are the exclusions common 
to the “all risk” dwelling policies? 
Typical is the provision, “This pol- 
icy does not insure against loss 
caused by faulty design, defective 
workmanship or material.” If an in- 
sured employs an incompetent archi- 
tect—or if there is poor workman- 
ship, or defective material, no insur- 
ance company would want to pay for 
the resulting deficiencies in the 
building under an “all risk” policy 
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on the dwelling. Nor should insur- 
ance companies assume such risks, 
The exclusion, therefore, may be 
considered essential. Nevertheless, 
when the policy specifically provides 
that it does not insure against loss 
caused by faulty design, defective 
workmanship or material, and defec- 
tive workmanship, for example, is 
the proximate cause of loss by fire, 
by explosion or by collapse of the 
building, there is then a question 
whether the company is liable for 
that fire, explosion or collapse loss. 
It is well established by the courts 
over many years that the company 
is not liable when the proximate 
cause of the loss is an excluded peril. 

One policy has an addition to this 
exclusion, “Unless resulting in col- 
lapse of the property or a material 
part thereof.”” What could such an 
addition mean were it not believed 
that otherwise the company would 
not be liable for collapse caused by 
faulty design, defective workman- 
ship or material. That company has 
attempted to minimize the effect of 
the exclusion—but has it actually 
done so? The thought of collapse 
readily suggests itself when consid- 
ering the effect of an exclusion deal- 
ing with faulty design, defective ma- 
terial or workmanship, but when it is 
conceded such an exclusion would be 
effective as to collapse, unless the ex- 
ception were made, it is difficult to 
escape the conclusion that it would 
be equally effective as to fire, explo- 
sion and other perils. And would 
not this single exception to the ex- 
clusion actually strengthen a denial 
of liability if the loss is by fire, ex- 
plosion or some peril other than col- 
lapse? And if the proximate cause 
of loss is established as defective 
workmanship, would there be any 
fair reason to say that the policy 
was intended to cover something so 
clearly set forth in its conditions as 
excluded? The ordinary fire policy 
does not exclude loss caused by 
faulty design, defective material or 
workmanship. 

Another exclusion common to “all 
risk” dwelling forms is “The insur- 
ance herein provided does not cover 
loss caused by mechanical break- 
down.” That may be considered an 
essential exclusion in an “all risk” 
policy, but what if fires and explo- 
sions result from mechanical break- 
down. The comprehensive automo- 
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bile policy contains such an exclu- 
sion, but there the exclusion is “due 
and confined” to mechanical break- 
down. Nearly all of the “all risk” 
policies have an exclusion of loss 
caused by inherent vice. One nation- 
ally sold “all risk” dwelling form ex- 
tends this further to exclude loss 
“caused by latent defects or infirmi- 
ties in the premises or any part 
thereof.” I will not attempt to ana- 
lyze that exclusion because, frankly, 
I have no idea what it means. On 
the advice of council I will only com- 
ment that it is impossible to defi- 
nitely say what that does—or does 
not exclude, 


Extremes of Temperature 


Another typical but not essential 
exclusion is ““This company shall not 
be liable for loss caused by extremes 
of temperature.” Is freezing in an 
area where freezing is unusual an 
extreme of temperature? A num- 
ber of the “all risk” forms contain 
a provision that the insurance does 
not apply to or cover settling, sag- 
ging and cracking of plaster, ma- 
sonry or concrete. What is the effect 
of this provision when sagging of 
a wall causes an electrical short with 
ensuing fire—or if the building has 
collapsed or partially collapsed from 
weight of snow or from landslide? 
Then, there is an exclusion of loss 
caused directly or indirectly by wear 
and tear or gradual deterioration. 
No one should fairly expect an in- 
surance company to pay for wear 
and tear or for deterioration in 
themselves, but excluding loss 
caused by these conditions conceiv- 
ably could result in questionable pro- 
tection under an “all risk” form 
where there could be no question 
under a “specified peril” policy 
which contains no such exclusion. 

Nearly all of the “all risk” forms 
exclude loss caused by earthquake. 
That is not an essential exclusion to 
“all risk” policies if the company is 
willing to assume the earthquake 
peril and the insured willing to pay 
for it. The earthquake exclusion is 
primarily to obtain lower premium 
cost. When the policy provides, 
however, “This company is not lia- 
hle for loss caused directly or indi- 
rectly by earthquake,” it is a re- 
minder of the San Francisco earth- 
quake and fire of 1906, when the 
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STORY BRIDGE .. . Brisbane, capital city of 
Queensland, serves Australia’s sub-tropical state 
with its vast cattle and sheep stations; coastal plan- 
tations of sugar, pineapple, bananas, and tropical 
fruits; forests; and rich mineral deposits. The Story 
Bridge, completed in 1940, is a familiar landmark on 


the Brisbane skyline. 


The Yorkshire Group with world-wide affiliations 
provides insurance even as this great bridge pro- 
vides facility for the movement of industry—here 
there is strength, spreading the stress and strain 


of daily activities. 
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policies of some thirty-five compa- 
nies contained such an exclusion. 
Dissatisfaction with the adjustment 


excluded by this policy.” It seems 
reasonable that the national advisory 
organization which prepared that 


of losses under those policies 
prompted adoption of the first statu- 
tory fire policy in California. 

One “all risk” "policy (a recently 
devised manufacturers’ output pol- 
icy) provides, “This policy does not 
insure against loss or damage caused 
by or resulting from earthquake or 
flood, except this exclusion shall not 
apply to damage caused by ensuing 
fire, theft or explosion not otherwise 


policy believed its member compa- 
nies would not be liable for ensuing 
fire or explosion damage without 
that addition to the flood and earth- 
quake exclusion. In using this lan- 
guage, they apparently adapted the 
language of the explosion exclusion 
in the statutory fire policy with 
which we are familiar. That reads, 
“This company shall not be liable 


(Continued on page 150) 
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@ There’s no halfway feeling about fire and its resulting 
destruction with an expert fire protection engineer ... he ac- 
tually hates to see a little fire roar into a raging inferno and 


' create a sizeable loss. 
man This personal sense of responsibility is inherent with 
C-O-TWO Fire Protection Engineers...a definite plus in 


your behalf. Whether its fire detecting or fire extinguishing 
...portables or built-in systems...C-O-TWO means top 


8 quality backed by experienced engineering that results in 
Wi 9 A operating superiority for you at all times. 
With C-O-TWO Fire Protection Equipment, simplicity, 


practicability, longevity and minimum maintenance are 
built-in features that guarantee fast, positive action the in- 
stant fire strikes. Furthermore, extensive manufacturing 
and field installation skills, together with approvals such as 
the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., Factory Mutual Lab- 
oratories, Armed Forces and Government Bureaus assure 
you of the finest in modern fire protection equipment. 































Rushed production periods and future expansions are 
some of the many problems carefully considered in a plant- 
wide firesafety recommendation by C-O-TWO Fire Protec- 
tion Engineers ...the prime objective always being the best 
type fire protection equipment for the particular fire 
hazard concerned. 


WHEN BUSINESS STOPS... INCOME STOPS! 


Don’t take chances with your investment. Secure the benefits 
of highly efficient fire protection engineering today ...our 
extensive experience over the years is at your disposal with- 
out obligation. Get the facts now! 


€-O-TWO FIRE EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


NEWARK 1 «+ NEW JERSEY 
MANUFACTURERS OF APPROVED FIRE PROTECTION EQUIPMENT 
Squeez-Grip Carbon Dioxide Type Fire Extinguishers C-O-TWO FIRE EQUIPMENT OF CANADA, LTD. * TORONTO 8 * ONTARIO 


Dry Chemical Type Fire Extinguishers Som f _— +e A 
Built-In High Pressure and Low Pressure Carbon Dioxide Sales and Service in the Principal Cities of United States and Canada 


Type Fire Extinguishing Systems 
Built-In Smoke and Heat Fire Detecting Systems AFFILIATED WITH PYRENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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Samm SAFETY IN INDUSTRY © IN TRANSPORTATION e IN THE HOME @ 


OUR BEST SAFETY IDEAS 


UR best safety idea is the realiza- 
Ooice that we have learned some- 
thing about safety in our plant. 

We have made all the mistakes 
that could be made in safety work. 
We were sure that the key man in a 
good safety program was the fore- 
man; but undoubtedly there was 
the feeling that these foremen could 
not take too much time from pro- 
duction duties for a full job on safety 
work. 

So, in order to strengthen our 
safety program we transferred some 
of the foreman’s safety responsi- 
bilities to representatives of the 
safety department. This permitted 
the foreman to spend less time and 
thought on safety. Of course, this 
system did not work—and through 
no fault of the safety representative 
—it was just that the working man 
cannot and will not work for more 
than one boss. 


The Key Man 


We again, and more strongly than 
ever, realized that the foreman must 
be the key man in any strong and 
sound safety program ; but our past 
experience indicated that the fore- 
man had to be sold on the safety 
program and that he must realize 
that the program was a part of his 
job as much as production, quality, 
etc. Today, the foreman is the key 
man in our safety program. 

Another of the mistakes we made 
resulted in very serious situations. 
Our spasmodic attention to safety 
led us to concentrate our safety work 
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H. H. GREER 
Operating Superintendent 
Aluminum Co. of America 


on an intensified campaign towards 
safety. Such a campaign as this usu- 
ally creates a tense atmosphere and 
results in more rather than less ac- 
cidents. 

The results of these experiences 
taught us that for any safety program 
to work two fundamental principles 
must be developed and controlled: 
The foreman must accept and carry 
out his obligations to the safety pro- 
gram each and every day. And the 
safety program must be carried out 
in such a way that the employees are 
made to feel that it is part of their 
daily routine. We feel that our 
record shows these principles to be 
sound. 

Our safety program consists of 
three essential phases : 

1. Safety 
each department has a safety com- 
mittee made up from the employees. 
Our program involves rotating these 
committee members so that in time 
all employees in each department 
will have served on the committee. 
These committees meet at regularly 
scheduled meetings. Minutes of dis- 
cussions and suggestions are kept 
and copies given to the department 
heads and the safety director. All 
safety suggestions from these com- 
mittees are given serious attention 
and the disposition of each is re- 
ported at the next meeting. 

2. The Group Meeting—This is the 
crux of our safety program. Each 





foreman personally contacts all of 
his employees and discusses safety 
at least once each month and more 
often if necessary. Groups of from 
three to six people meet for about 
five minutes. Meetings are held with 
as little interference with production 
as possible. 

Discussions, usually, consist of de- 
tails of any accidents or near acci- 
dents. We feel that it is very 
important to go over with the em- 
ployees, promptly, all details of ac- 
cidents or near accidents which may 
have a relation to their own safety 
on their particular job. 

Details of accidents in other plants 
are secured as soon as possible and 
brought to the attention of the em- 
ployees in these group meetings. The 
safety director is responsible for pro- 
viding material for discussion in 
group meetings. 


Calm Approach 


We find that the practice of hold- 
ing group meetings has done much 
more to train our foremen and give 
them an appreciation of the import- 
ant part they have in the safety pro- 
gram than any other method we 
know. The foremen in our plant 
have accepted the safety program as 
an important part of their job and 
they are able to work it into their 
daily routine with the matter-of- 
factness of their other duties. 

This calm and matter-of-fact ap- 
proach by the foreman has been most 
effective on the attitude of the em- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Safety Ideas—Continued 


ployees. Whereas the concentrated 
safety drive creates a tense atmos- 
phere that leaves employees “jittery” 
and in the ideal frame of mind for 
an accident, the frequent group 
meeting method has had just the 
opposite effect. This technique has 
been in use for the past four years or 
more. Each year has shown progress 


in the attitude of both foremen and 
employees. 

3. Safety Director—The importance 
of the safety director in the whole 
program is second to none. He is 
constantly working with the operat- 
ing departments to equip and im- 
prove safety guards on machines of 
all types. The director very often 
acts as arbitrator between employee 
representatives and the operating 








Thousands of miles are 
traveled on the streets of 


your community each year by commercial vehicles—the trucks 
belonging to bakeries, dairies, laundries, and other businesses. 


Make sure those miles are driven safely. Make sure your 
community safety program gives the attention it should to 
the commercial vehicle driver. “Here’s the Dope” and other 
Safety Zone films on commercial vehicle operation will 

help you do this important job. 


Conscientious commercial vehicle drivers will help raise the 
driving standards of the whole community. Their safe, courteous 
driving will create good will for their employers who, in turn, 
will appreciate the unusual extra service provided by your agency. 


AURACH- 
AMERICAN | 


INSURANCE COMPANIES 


Zurich General Accident and Liability Insurance Company, Ltd. 
American Guarantee and Liability Insurance Company 
HEAD OFFICE: 135 S. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 





foremen as to the safety hazards in- 
volved in an operation or on a par- 
ticular machine. ~ 

It is the safety director’s constant 
alertness and grasp of the attitude 
and thinking of the foremen and the 
employees that keep the program 
effective. He must be forever con- 
tacting people and must be conscious 
of the slightest tendency of a fore- 
man to let down. It is up to the 
safety director to keep the program 
moving and on an even keel. Our 
safety program has grown out of 
the weaknesses of our programs in 
past years. The soundness of the 
present program has been proved. 


J. A. BLACKBURN 
Safety Director 
American Optical Company 


|: saan the past year many new 
types of protective equipment 
were developed ; new and better ma- 
chine guarding, better methods of 
fume control, and better respiratory 
equipment. But to me, the best 
safety idea is not new by any means. 
The best safety idea for the past 
year, this year, or ten years from 
now, is to get more and more people 
“in the act.” If you could sell this 
type of safety program to your com- 
pany, your program would take care 
of itself. 

At the American Optical Com- 
pany, we recognize our supervisors 
as key safety men. Each supervisor 
is responsible for his workers. The 
supervisors make up all of our divi- 
sion’s safety committees on a rotating 
basis, so in time all supervisors will 
have been members of a safety com- 
mittee under the leadership of a 
safety director. 

They learn how to make an inspec- 
tion; investigate and report acci- 
dents ; to look for unsafe conditions 
and acts so that when they are in 
their own sections or departments 
they know what “the score is.” 

No man or woman in our organi- 
zatiofi is ever promoted to a super- 
visory capacity without a complete 
training period. This training is 
composed of a trip throughout our 
entire organization so he or she may 
see what we are manufacturing and 
the various types of products. The 
superintendent or head of every 


(Continued on page 32) 
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News 


MONTHLY FIRE 
LOSSES 


ee LOSSES IN the United States 


during 1952 reached an all-time 
high for the second consecutive year, 
totaling an estimated $784,953,000, 
according to the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters. These losses 
were $53,548,000 or 7.3% more 
than for 1951 and $96,493,000 or 
14.0% higher than in 1950. 
Estimated fire losses in December 
1952 reached $74,127,000 which 
was 8.7% higher than losses of $68,- 
206,000 in December 1951, and 
13.8% higher than losses of $65,- 
129,000 for November, 1952. 
These estimated losses under fire 
insurance policies include an allow- 
ance for uninsured and unreported 


losses. 


1951 1952 

January .... $68,686,000 $74,155,000 
February ... 69,136,000 69,925,000 
March ...... 71,507,000 72,254,000 
rere 62,965,000 67 380,000 
ee 58,744,000 62,354,000 
_  geeaae 56,403,000 58,585,000 
ee 52,220,000 61,675,000 
August ..... 55,416,000 56,462,000 
September .. 53,398,000 58,949,000 
October .... 54,660,000 63,958,000 
November 60,064,000 65,129,000 
December ... 68,206,000 74,127,000 

Totals .... $731,405,000 $784,953,000 


Losses by Years 


1943 $380,235,000 1947 $692,635,000 
1944 423,538,000 1948 711,114,000 
1945 455,329,000 1949 667,536,000 
1946 561,487,000 1950 688,460,000 


MOTOR VEHICLE 
DEATHS 


1950 1951 1952 





Ee 2,470 2,820 2,650 
Pebraary .....<. 2,190 2,350 2,630 
ee 2,480 2,730 2,730 
DEE o Gisob cre ee 2,620 2,610 2,660 
eer 2,750 2,820 3,160 . 
ae 2,660 3,070 3,010 
NN oie ig es nied 3,160 3,150 3,210 
er 3,110 3,460 3,770 
September ...... 3,210 3,580 3,400 
October ........ 3,550 3,720 3,610 
November ...... 3,230 3,500 3,670 
December ...... 3,570 3,490 3,500 
ii: ee 35,000 37,300 38,000 


ACCIDENTAL 
DEATHS 


Twelve Months 

1952. 1951 Change 

ALL TYPES*. 96,000 95,000 +1% 
Motor vehicle.. 38,000 37,300 +2% 
Other public .. 16,000 15,000 +7% 
2 ea eee 29,500 29,000 +2% 
Occupational .. 15,000 16,000 —6% 
* The total for all types does not equal the sum 
of the four succeeding totals because deaths 


from occupational-motor-vehicle accidents are 
included under both headings. 
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loss prevention! 


FOR YOUR CLIENTS .. .a subscription to SAFETY MAIN- 


TENANCE & PRODUCTION is a 
monthly reminder of your constant 
interest . . . a source of tested safety 
methods and procedures which will 
speed production and cut costs. 


FOR YOURSELF. . SM&P is a channel of proven aids to 


loss prevention . . . a means of estab- 
lishing sound safety programs in 
plants where you have a stake. Your 
own imprint and safety message can 
reach your clients each month. 


Write for special discount rates. 
Single subscriptions: 


$4.00 a year 
$6.00 for two years 


SAFETY MAINTENANCE & PRODUCTION 


AMERICA'S PIONEER MAGAZINE IN ITS FIELD 


another publication of 


"ANY, INC 


7S FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 38, N. ¥. 








Safety Ideas—from page 30 


service department speaks to each 
new group of supervisors, covering 
their specific fields. In this indoctri- 
nation program, they learn the 
functions of the various staff de- 
partments. But one of the most 
stressed is the function of the safety 
department in its relation to the 
company and to the employees ; what 
they should do in case of an acci- 
dent; how accidents are reported; 


where to look for unsafe working 
conditions, and unsafe acts. 

All supervisors, whether men or 
women, have their pride. Each su- 
pervisor watches his own section for 
unsafe acts and working conditions 
so that no one will be able to “point 
a finger” at him or her. One of the 
most important factors is to let the 
supervisor know what kind of a job 
he or she is doing, and what the 
company is doing as a whole in ac- 
cident prevention. This is done at 





the sad story of the 
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Some furnaces look worse than this. The records 
show that defective heating equipment caused 49,500 
fires in one year. Serve your assured and your com- 
munity. Teach fire prevention constantly. 
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meetings held on company time. At 
these meetings the safety director 
goes over the accident experience 
with all of the supervisors. This is 
done in small groups so as not to 
disrupt production. 

To me, our best safety idea is to 
try to get your supervisors to carry 
the safety load by properly training 
their own people and making each 
employee, his or her own safety 
supervisor. If this can be done, you 
need never worry about your acci- 
dent experience. 


JAMES McCLIMANS 
Supervisor of Safety 
Westinghouse Corporation 


DON’T believe in so-called safety 

drives or safety campaigns. I be- 
lieve that consistency is the best 
method in getting and keeping a 
good frequency rating. When some- 
one is inconsistent things are bound 
to happen. You can well imagine 
what would happen if one man were 
inconsistent while rowing in one of 
our great regattas. His effort would 
be lost and he would be a bad in- 
fluence on everyone else’s efforts. 

Consistency is one of the greatest 
problems of everyone, whether it 
pertains to batting, pitching, golf 
scores or foremen’s efforts. It is 
much easier for a batter to know if 
he is consistent than it is for a fore- 
man. Also it is every man’s desire 
to know just how he stands, and 
justly so. The sixty-four dollar 
question still is, “How are you do- 
ing?” 

To facilitate this problem of keep- 
ing supervision, as well as personnel, 
consistent on accident prevention, we 
have erected two large porcelain 
signs at entrances, showing how 
many days since the last accident 
and the department where the last 
lost time accident occurred. Acci- 
dents are, in a sense, a sign of in- 
consistency, and that something is 
wrong, especially when they happen 
too often. 

This sign is a kind of report card 
telling the section that it has some 
sort of weakness. Woe be it to the 
supervisor if his section appears on 
the sign too often. 

Along with this, each supervisor is 
notified of all his lacerations and eye 
cases, and how they compare with all 
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other sections and their comparison 
with last month. Every foreman 
should know how he is doing. He 
usually knows along production 
lines, and he should know about 
safety too. 


J. PAT McCLENDON 
Supervisor, Services 
Stockam Valves & Fittings, Inc. 


AFETY is a state of mind. Very 

little can be accomplished with- 
out the workers’ cooperation. Our 
safety program has the full backing 
of management from the president 
to the lowest classified supervisor. 
With this kind of backing you do not 
let accident prevention cost keep you 
from correcting the hazards. 

We have a safety director in our 
plant, but he is a coordinator of 
safety programs that are planned by 
the department superintendents and 
their foremen. When accidents oc- 
cur, the safety director makes the 
investigation with the supervisor and 
makes out a report in detail giving 
all the facts and recommendations to 
prevent reoccurrence. 

The foremen are directly responsi- 
ble for the safety of their workers. 
They, too, are responsible for the 
safe condition of their departments. 
It is their duty to have all known 
hazards corrected immediately. 

“Cleanup for safety” contests be- 
tween departments are very popular 
in our shop. These contests are di- 
rected and publicized by the safety 
director. Executives and top su- 
pervisors act as judges. The fore- 
man and the workers share in the 
awards to the winning departments. 
A recent ten per cent reduction in 
workmen’s compensation insurance 
rates was a direct result of our last 
cleanup contest and resulting low 
frequency rate. 

Management promptly advised the 
foremen of this reduction in rate 
and gave them full credit for making 
it possible for the insurance company 
to reduce the rate. The foremen in 
turn congratulate their workers on 
their departmental safety records. 
Foremen and workers alike take 
great pride in their departmental 
signs showing the total number of 
days worked since the last lost time 
accident. The workers’ attitude is 
usually a reflection of the super- 
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YOU should specify 
“Automatic” SPRAY Sprinklers for 
your new building now in the plan- 
ning stage or an old one, soon to 
be renovated. For here is a com- 
pletely new fire fighting device 
that provides far superior protection 
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than can conventional approved || 
sprinklers. They’re recognized as preferred 4 
for installation in all types of occupancies s | 
. . . both concealed and exposed piping ~ j 


systems. Yet, “ Automatic’ SPRAY Sprinklers 
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best. 
FIRST IN FIRE PROTECTION. 


“AUTOMATIC” SPRINKLER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


cost no more than old style heads. 


Ask any fire insurance underwriter 


about “Automatic” SPRAY Sprinklers, the 
“sure fire killer.” He knows the facts of fire 
and what's needed for maximum safety. 


You can afford no less than the 
Get “Automatic” Sprinkler .... 


Offices in principal cities of 
North and South America 


New literature available on request 


Automatic” 


CORPORATION OF AMERICA .- YOUNGSTOWN, fo} ite) 





visor’s attitude. Keep your channels 
of communication open—pass the 
ammunition—in this case informa- 
tion and instruction on safety. 
Most of us think we have the very 
latest in modern up-to-date plants 
and streamlined production methods, 
including the latest in statistical 
quality control. But what about the 
problems of the worker? Is his 
situation any better in our new 
streamlined plant than it was before? 
Is he still in the horse and buggy 
age, or is he happy, and looking 


ahead with confidence in manage- 
ment’s guidance and direction ? 

In 1941 we had a perfect safety 
record—No lost time accident. Un- 
fortunately a fatality at the close of 
the 1940 safety year was the motiva- 
tion that carried us to the safety 
record. When a carpenter fell from 
an improperly rigged scaffold and 
died from his injuries it seemed that 
every worker became safety con- 
scious. Regular . safety . meetings 
were held. Near lost time accidents 

(Continued on the next page) 
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were played up—given the grand- 
stand as we call it. Day in and day 
out during 1941 we watched the 
record climb, 100 days 200—250 and 
finally 365 days without a lost time 
accident. 

You can make a perfect safety 
record too. Do not wait for a fatality. 
Start immediately to create a right 
attitude in your workers. 

Our shop safety meetings in the 
main are planned and conducted by 
the workers themselves. Supervision 
provides the time, place, loud speaker 
system and occasionally an outside 
speaker. We had a grinding wheel 
expert come in and speak on grind- 
ing wheels after we had a serious 
accident on one. The highway safety 
director spoke at one meeting just 
before we went on vacation. The 
Red Cross safety director put on 
an artificial respiration demonstra- 
tion at one meeting. 

One department has a rule that 
if a man gets hurt he must be the 
leader at the next safety meeting and 
. discuss his accident. They report 
(Hest ¢ VAFETY ANI) hazards and recommend accident 
ee prevention ideas. Prompt handling 
VAINTENANCE 1)] RECTOR) of the recommendations inspires the 

workers to cooperate in this pro- 
gram. This fine attitude of the 
worker is the big dividend in our 
accident prevention program. 


A complete guide for accident prevention, fire control, 


pleat maintenance and sanitation Products and Equipment. FIRE PREVENTION AWARD 
| pany: TENN., won the Grand 


te / Award in the United States for 
Gone lasses: the best 1952 municipal Fire Pre- 
vention Week program in the inter- 
national contest annually sponsored 
by the Fire Prevention and Clean- 
Up Campaign Committee of the Na- 
YOUR POLICYHOLDERS tional Fire Protection Association. 
YOUR PROSPECTS The purpose of this contest is to 
INSURANCE ENGINEERS WHAT to use stimulate competition and encourage 
INSURANCE AGENTS WHEN fo use it peg ee ee W eve 
quere eeineee Springboard” for year-round fire 
—. eee HOW to use it prevention programs. Atlantic, Ia. 


(Pop. 6,472) and New York City 
oenmendagamans WHO makes it tied for second place. Louisville, 


SUPERVISORS WHERE to buy it Ky., “Chicago, Ill., and Providence, 
PLANT FOREMEN 


R. I., were judged next in that order 
THE ONLY WORK OF | : : bs ia ; 
INDUSTRIAL MEDICAL TS maetot of all U. S. communities entering 
PERSONNEL For full information, write the contest. 


wey 4t2 tame Te Provide your assureds with complete safety and maintenance 

DIRECTORY Information. BEST'S SAFETY AND MAINTENANCE DIREC- 
TORY lists evaluates and describes sound safety and main- 
tenance products for every Industry . . . shows 





ALPh In Canada the Grand Award 
$5 oo winner was Kentville, N. S., with 

e aS tined "ANY, INE: Ottawa, Ont., Calgary, Alta., and 
Hull, Que., finishing in that order. 
Kitchener, Ont., and Arvida, Que., 
tied for fifth place in the Dominion. 
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do something about 
FIRE 
PREVENTION 


in the home 


Fire prevention in the home is a year ’round 
program for American Manufacturers Mutual 
representatives. In addition to counsel with 
policyholders and public service through civic 
fire prevention campaigns, AMM agents 
regularly distribute fire prevention literature. 
Among these are folders on fire extinguishers, 
metal waste cans, overloaded electrical 
circuits, good housekeeping, heating 
equipment, home inspection and what to do 


if a fire breaks out. 


Fire prevention is not empty language with 
representatives of American Manufacturers 


Mutual—they do something about it! 


| Deities ee | 
Mi “AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


(Formerly National Retailers Mutual Insurance Company, operating under charter granted March 23, 1837) 
James S. Kemper, chairman and president EXECUTIVE OFFICES + KEMPER INSURANCE BUILDING - CHICAGO 6 
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SPRINKLER VALVES 


HEN A LIFT TRUCK struck and 

broke a sprinkler branch line, 
employees quickly ran to shut off 
the flow of water at the riser valve. 
The valve could not be located, for 
it was hidden behind tarpaulins and 
other material. Before it was finally 
located, considerable water damage 
resulted. The valve, of course, 
should have been kept accessible, 
protected with a guard or railing, 
and plainly marked. 


—Factory Mutual Record 


FAMILY INTEREST 


NE company uses a unique 
method to get the families of 
employees interested in safety. At 
regular periods a safety slogan is 
posted throughout the plant. Work- 
ers are advised to tell their families 
about the slogan. During the day 
the company telephones the homes 
of a number of the employees. If 
the person answering the phone can 
repeat the slogan a suitable prize is 
awarded. If the answer is not cor- 
rect the money is added to a jack 
pot. 
—Royal-Liverpool Safety Information 


WELDING GAS TANKS 


Coma and fuel tanks may 
now be safely welded, due to 
the development of a new self- 


emulsifying, self-scouring solvent, 
Gunk, according to the manufac- 
turer, The Curran Corporation. The 
company states that the solvent has a 


powerful affinity for, and combines: 


with, all traces of gasoline or volatile 
fuel to render them completely self- 
emulsifying so that upon the asso- 
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ciation with water a safe, oil-in-water 
emulsion is instantly formed that 
may be completely removed by sluic- 
ing with a water hose. The tech- 
nique is described in the following 
manner : 

All you need to do is simply add 
as much Gunk as there are traces of 
liquid gasoline remaining in the 
tank; then, fill tank slowly with 
water, which displaces all of the 
gas fumes, and the milky aqueous 
oil-in-water emulsion formed may 
then be drained from the tank and 
the tank freely rinsed with a water 
hose. After the completion of this 
process, welding can be carried out 
safely, without fear of fire or ex- 
plosion. After welding, if you wish 
to remove moisture from the same 
tank, it can be dehydrated by treat- 
ing it with low-cost alcohol. 


ONE BLUE EYE 


Le CAN’T LOOK glamorous in 
goggles.” With this rallying 
cry, the girls in a plant refused, 
point-blank, to wear safety glasses 
during grinding operations. 

And nothing the plant manage- 
ment could do was successful in get- 
ting them to change their minds. 
Finally, a safety engineer was called. 
He studied the problem, smiled a 
little and left. 

The next morning he was back. 
Picking out the girl who was the 
leader of the anti-goggles brigade, 
he called her over and held out his 
clenched right hand. ‘“Here’s some- 
thing you'll be needing soon,” he 
said. The giri looked at what he 
dropped in her palm. A glass eye, 
blue to match her own! That’s when 
she fainted. But from then on, every 


girl wore her goggles. 
—From “The Safer Way” 


THE FIFTH HORSEMAN 


HO Is THIS devilish rider of 
misery? If he has not intro- 
duced himself, take heed. He is the 
phantom who induces a mother to 
use gasoline for inside cleaning, then 
guides the vapors to an open flame 
causing explosion and ensuing fire. 
He is the one who tricks your mind 
into putting pennies in fuse boxes 
to bridge the gap, then claps his 
hands in glee while the hot wires 
start a fire. He puts his weight on 
pressing irons that are carelessly left 
on ironing boards and sees that they 
burn into materials until a flame and 
fire develop. He keeps discarded 
matches lit until they start a fire. 
He picks up the spark from a 
camp fire that has not been com- 
pletely extinguished, or from a care- 
lessly discarded cigarette, and fans 
it into a destructive forest fire. He 
is an arrogant consumer of human 
beings and properties. The Fifth 
Horseman is the phantom of the 
fireways who caused one death and 
burned $108,000 of property each 
ninety minutes during the entire 365 
days in 1951. He, with his ill con- 
ceived humor, is laughing over an 
equal record for 1952. 


—Charles D. Blanford, Executive Field 
Supervisor, Trezevant and Cochran 


CARGO PROTECTION 


AZ. program to con- 
trol truck cargo thefts has been 
suggested by the Cargo Protection 
Bureau. Based on the premise that 
losses result from unnecessary ex- 
posure, the program consists of (1) 
better vehicle control, (2) carefully 
checked terminal and parking facili- 
ties and (3) cargo protection sys- 
tems and devices on all trucks. 
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HE year 1953 will be a year 

of decision. Each year for 

the past twenty or twenty- 
five, the problem of curbing automo- 
bile fatalities has been a leading 
question without an answer. The 
time must come—and I believe that 
time is now—when we must find a 
solution and wipe this problem out. 
We must no longer just sigh with a 
pained expression when we pick up 
the paper in the evening to read the 
new automobile casualty lists. Com- 
pared with Korea this casualty list 
represents a far greater catastrophe 
each day to the communities of 
America. 


A Dread Disease 


Humanity is scourged with dread 
diseases: polio, tuberculosis, heart 
disease, and cancer strike fear into 
the hearts of every one of us. But 
the casualties caused by automobiles 
exceed 1,000,000 people a year and 
the number of dead hovers close to 
35,000 on the average. We have a 
new dread disease: it is only as old 
as the automobile. So that we may 
not misunderstand it as we discuss 
the disease we are trying to wipe out, 
I shall call it “autoitis.” We must 
add this name to the long list of 
preventable man-killers which we 
are spending millions of dollars each 
year to combat. 

A number of specific conditions 
combine to result in “autoitis.” Most 
of these conditions are familiar to 
those of us who are concerned with 
this problem. Since we are trying 
here to arrive at a solution to the 
problem it is necessary that the con- 
ditions bringing it about be sub- 
jected to analysis. 
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America has increased the number 
of its automobiles tremendously in 
the past ten years. Practically every 
family possesses at least one car and 
many families have a second or third 
car. It appears that a condition is 
developing where the automobiles 
will force human beings out of the 
country for lack of space. They cer- 
tainly are forcing human beings off 
the highways and by-ways which 
have already been built and which 
we now have at our disposal. Our 
cars have gone from the proverbial 
“one horse shay” to a multi-horse- 
powered jet robot whose lethal fail- 
ing is that the human beings charged 
with the responsibility of driving 
them have neither the incentive nor 
the skill properly to control them. 


‘Automobiles as they are wrecked can 


be replaced and are being replaced 
even faster than they disappear. 
Human beings, however, cannot be 
replaced. 

Law enforcement has completely 
failed to keep step with the tremen- 
dous growth in our traffic problem. 
No community has at present at its 
disposal either enough modern 
equipment or the number of law en- 
forcement officers required to do the 
job. Actually the number of the 
police and safety officers available 
today is percentage-wise far fewer 
than those available twenty-five 
years ago to control the ‘‘one horse 
shay.” Only a few major highways 
are capable of carrying our modern 
transportation vehicles. Old high- 
ways of a most dangerous character 
are the rule rather than the excep- 
tion in this country. Antiquated 
safety laws and improper driving 





TO Kill 


tests all contribute to accident fre- 
quency. Most of these conditions 
could be corrected but they require 
a tremendous expenditure and, most 
important, they require a number of 
years adequately to complete. 

In the meantime, however, people 
continue to be hurt and killed. It is 
all very well to point out the de- 
ficiencies of government, but a more 
fundamental approach taken by the 
insurance industry could bring about 
immediate relief. The principal 
cause of automobile accidents today 
is the type of automobile insurance 
now being sold in this, country. A 
statement of this kind so positively 
made is certainly a severe indictment 
of our insurance industry if proved. 
I shall try to point out why I think 
that this statement is true and how 
I think our program of automobile 
insurance should be changed in or- 
der to provide the proper climate 
which will do much to reduce acci- 
dents. 


Transfer of Responsibility 


Present automobile liability and 
property damage insurance policies 
are designed to protect the driver 
and, if you please, his right to drive 
carelessly. For a small premium they 
permit him to transfer practically all 
financial responsibility to a profes- 
sional insuror for his acts. No 
longer must he fear in any financial 
way the results of careless driving. 
The most he could suffer in a loss 
would be the small collision deducti- 
ble that he may be forced to carry. 
With respect to third party liability 
he has full protection. As a result 
of this complete coverage automobile 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Insured to Kill—Continued 


accidents have risen so rapidly that 
the professional insurance carrier 
saddled with the financial responsi- 
bility of so many individual drivers 
now cries out for relief. Its position 
is intolerable. While we in our pro- 
fessional capacity, as insurance 
agents and underwriters, may be in- 
terested only in loss ratios, we must 
never forget that losses in dollars 
are losses in the blood and agony of 
the people being maimed and killed. 
Higher premiums are not the answer 
to this kind of problem. We believe 
that our business is a public service 
business and in most instances in- 
surance coverage promotes the pub- 
lic welfare. But in the instance of 
automobile insurance and_ the 
manner in which we are now writ- 
ing it, we are creating hazards, not 
eliminating them. 


The Profit Incentive 


In a capitalistic society where free 
enterprise flourishes, the profit in- 
centive is the principal motivating 
force that can be applied to a given 
problem. We must so change our 
method of writing automobile insur- 
ance as to ally ourselves on the same 
side as the profit motive. In other 
words, we must provide a profit in- 
centive of sufficient importance to 
bring about a voluntary or self- 
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imposed safety program by each 
driver. A situation similar to the 
one we now face prevailed in the 
factories before the introduction of 
workmen’s compensation insurance. 
Not only did workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance provide the workman 
with a certainty of compensation 
without regard to the old common- 
law rules, but in addition it penalized 
the poor employer and helped the 
good employer. Through a debit and 
credit system an incentive plan was 
put before the employer which com- 
pelled him to improve the safety and 
working conditions of his plant or 
take the financial consequences. The 
driver under present automobile in- 
surance coverages has no incentive 
to be a good driver. We must make 
it financially unprofitable for the 
individual driver to drive unsafe 
equipment or to drive carelessly. 

While most of these truths have 
been given lip service up to now 
only six major experiments have 
been undertaken to put them into 
practical use. These six plans are: 
(1) Automobile compensation plan, 
better known as the Saskatchewan 
Plan, (2) Compulsory automobile 
insurance, (3) Unsatisfied judgment 
funds, (4) Impounding acts, (5) 
Security-type safety responsibility 
laws and (6) Financial responsi- 
bility laws. 

In addition to these plans are ex- 
perimental merit rating schemes 
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tried by various companies. For 
example, prior to World War II, 
the National Bureau adopted first 
a merit rating plan and then the 
famous “safe driver reward plan.” 
Primarily, the plan did one thing 
and that was to return to the assured 
15% of his liability and property 
damage premium at the end of the 
policy year providing a loss had not 
been incurred under the contract. 
The plan lasted approximately three 
or four years and was defeated due 
to two apparent causes: (1) reduc- 
tion in losses suffered by the com- 
panies, i.e., the decrease in accident 
frequency was so insufficient that 
the reduced losses were less than 
the reduced premium credits being 
given and (2) a number of com- 
panies began to offer in competition, 
discounts not contingent on safe 
driving and at the beginning of the 
policy year in amounts only slightly 
less than those granted for safe driv- 
ing. The incentive which was to 
have been created for safer driving 
was not sufficient to bring it about. 
It was rather wishful thinking to 
think that a saving of approximately 
$6 per year would deter a careless 
driver when fines of $25 to $50 did 
not. New York State has adopted, 
effective November 1, 1952, a new 
merit rating plan which improves 
to some extent the original plans 
used in that it provides for debit rat- 
ing. However, the maximum debit 
still does not provide in my opinion 


a sufficient incentive to reduce losses. . 


One current experiment, a prin- 
cipal one of its type, compulsory 
automobile insurance, still continues 
in the state of Massachusetts. It has 
brought about only one favorable 
result and has aggravated two most 
unfavorable conditions. On the fav- 
orable side of the ledger is the fact 
that due to compulsory insurance a 
judgment is good in the state of 
Massachusetts against a driver for 
the limits provided by their law. On 
the minus side of the ledger, how- 
ever, two distinct failures are ap- 
parent (1) accidents are increasing 
and (2) many companies due to 
state regulations of rates have with- 
drawn from the writing of automo- 
bile insurance in the state of Massa- 
chusetts. The state has achieved 
financial resnonsibilitv in nart but 
has done so at a tremendous increase 
in cost to the insuring public both 
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in premiums and in victims. The 
driver has sloughed off his respon- 
sibility for his acts; the insurance 
companies have assumed it; so that 
there is no longer a financial incen- 
tive for any driver in the state of 
Massachusetts to be careful. In the 
event the risk is an undesirable one 
from the insurance companies point 
of view then the state can compel 
another insurance company to as- 
sume the risk of a careless driver. 
Only in the most flagrant cases will 
the driver’s license be revoked by the 
state. Automobile losses in Massa- 
chusetts are among the highest in 
the Union. 


Financial Responsibility 


Another of the plans which has 
been tried is best known under the 
name “Financial Responsibility 
Law.” The principal difference be- 
tween the financial responsibility law 
approach and compulsory insurance 
lies in the word compulsory. In 
Massachusetts it is necessary to ob- 
tain insurance in order to drive. In 
states where a financial responsi- 
bility law prevails insurance is not a 
prerequisite to getting a license. 
Only after a driver has an unsatis- 
fied judgment levied against him 
need he show evidence of financial 
responsibility. The law might better 
be called “first chance law” as the 
driver gets the chance to “bump 
off” one person free and then if he 
is unable to satisfy the judgment 
against him he is prevented from 


driving a second time. The fact that — 


the man injured upon the driver’s 
first try may receive nothing does 
not seem particularly to bother 
either the insurance company or the 
legislators. Unfortunately, drivers’ 
rights seem always to be paramount 
to victims’ lives. While it is pos- 
sibly true that an unsatisfied judg- 
ment could remain a lien against the 
driver, nevertheless from a practical 
viewpoint it very seldom helps the 
victim and he is forced to settle for 
whatever pittance he may obtain. 
Only if the driver is a man of con- 
siderable means will he carry limits 
of insurance adequate to give 
proper compensation to the injured 
party. 

The safety responsibility law plan 
is in effect at present in forty-one 
states. The principal difference be- 
tween the financial responsibility law 
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Here are three simple rules— 


apply them and they'll work wonders. 


(1) Create a favorable mass attitude 


toward BII coverage among businessmen. 


: y (2) Show how BII is a simple contract 


kr that meets an important need. (3) Show 
how income insurance for business 
means survival after loss. 


r National of Hartford has developed a new 


and different sales plan that will aid 


you in applying these success-making rules. 
Our Agents are using this plan—profitably. 
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and the safety responsibility law lies 
in the application of the law insofar 
as evidence of financial responsi- 
bility at the time of the accident. 
The one does not require evidence 
of financial responsibility until such 
time as an unsatisfied judgment has 
been incurred. States operated un- 
der the safety responsibility law re- 
quire evidence of financial responsi- 
bility within ten days after the 
accident occurs in the form of in- 
surance or, in lieu thereof, collateral 


in the same amount as required for 
insurance, to be posted within sixty 
days from the time of the accident. 
Should the driver be unable to show 
financial responsibility as provided 
by law, his privilege to own or oper- 
ate a motor vehicle is suspended un- 
til the law is satisfied or one year has 
elapsed without court action or dam- 
ages being filed. 

The record speaks for itself. In 
spite of any of the present plans 

(Continued on page 140) 
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Every year more alert agents are profiting with 
the Berkshire Mutual Fire “Keyed-Mail-Sales” 
program in the development of new business. 
Write today for full details on how you can use the 
“5 KEYS TO SUCCESSFUL SELLING” to produce greater 
sales volume in every type of insurance you handle! 
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UST as a top-notch clerk in a 
store does, agents should ap- 
proach a client with a “selling 
by suggestion” angle. When 
you buy a suit of clothes, a good 
clerk will sell you a tie, a shirt, and 
before you leave you will be a well- 
dressed man. An agent who sells a 
fire insurance policy should be sure 
that the customer is a “well-dressed” 
man; that is, he should have all the 
protection that a fire policy can offer. 


A Better Selling Job 


Financial reimbursement for prop- 
erty lost or damaged by fire is one 
of the oldest forms of insurance and 
the policy has changed but little 
throughout the years. The basic pol- 


icy, however, can be broadened con- 
siderably. An enterprising agent 
who is truly bent on serving his 
policyholder’s best interests will 
suggest a few, if not all, of the con- 
sequential coverages available. Some 
of the important ones are additional 
living expenses, rental income, and 
unearned premium endorsement. 

The successful agent must con- 
tinually increase his volume, and 
because this business of insurance 
is highly competitive, he is always 
seeking a method of doing a better 
selling job. It is agreed that a good 
agent surveys his prospective client’s 
present policies and then makes rec- 
ommendations for improvement. He 
uses one or all of the following 
suggestions: increased amounts, ad- 
ditional policies for property not 
covered or broadening of the exist- 
ing policies. 

The best approach to a survey 
however, is submission of some defi- 
nite risk that is not covered. The 
discussion is certain to lead to con- 
sideration of insurance generally. 
Remember, most lines have to be 
sold, and the easiest approach to 
selling is to create interest. For ex- 
ample, if the unearned premium 
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endorsement is properly explained, 
it is certain that nine out of ten 
insurance buyers will accept it. On 
a large premium the unearned part 
of the premium represents a real 
value to the insured. 

The insurance to value campaign 
has proven conclusively that the 
majority of property owners are 
underinsured, and that they are in- 
terested in correcting this factor. 
This interest was created by the 
simple process of bringing this con- 
dition to their attention. Why not 
use this method of selling broader 
coverages? The progressive agent 
has no difficulty in convincing an 
auto policyholder he needs higher 
bodily injury limits than 5/10,000. 
He should, by the same token, have 
no difficulty in convincing the same 
man that the standard fire policy is 
not enough. 


There is No Reason 


If an insurance buyer was orig- 
inally sold an ordinary fire policy, 
regardless of whether he is a client 
or a prospect, there is no reason 
why he should not be informed of 
what. additional protection can be 
purchased, usually for only a nominal 
additional premium. In a recent 
stuidy ten prospects were asked three 
questions about a form of insurance 
that was not common nor was it an 
unusual form. The questions were: 
have you ever heard of it, has any- 
one ever tried to sell it to you, and 
do you now have this type of cov- 
erage. 

Six out of ten answered yes on 
the first, two answered yes to the 
second, and only one of the ten was 
carrying this type of insurance. 
After the study was completed they 
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all stated they were going to ask 
their agent about it. Facts such as 
these prove that almost everyone is 
interested in better insurance pro- 
tection. Obviously, to sell them 
something extra they will have to 
be asked to buy it. The day of the 
limited policy salesman is gone. The 
agent has the tools to work with, 
and he should no longer allow his 
clients to purchase old-fashioned 
forms of coverage. 


Increased Commissions 


There are three excellent reasons 
for selling additional coverages that 
can be endorsed to the fire policy. 
The first is to give your policyhold- 
ers the protection they are entitled 
to; second, it is a source of increased 
commissions; and last, but by no 
means least, the agent who advises 
what is available is preventing a 
competitor from “picking your pol- 
icies to pieces.”’ 

Last winter a severe windstorm 
struck a small section of northern 
California; there were more than 
three thousand claimants and losses 
exceeded $400,000. Many agents 
had the distasteful task of informing 
their clients that the extended cov- 
erage endorsement was not attached 
to the fire policy. These agents lost 
lines they had carried for many 
years. Their greatest loss was not 
in premium dollars, it was loss of 
good reputation through the adverse 
publicity they received for failure 
to provide proper protection. 

Why wait until one of your pol- 
icyholders suffers a loss and thereby 
provides another agent with an op- 
portunity to inform him that your 
policy was inadequate? These ex- 
tensions which you can offer are 
great in value; you are giving your 
clients real service, and at the same 
time increasing your premium 
volume. 

——Northwestern Mutual Fire Ass’n Mutuality 
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other fields 


from 


Three Real Salesmen 


learn something from the way 

these three men sell. So let’s 
take them one by one and review 
how each goes about merchandising 
his product. 


Giee on in general may 


Low Pressure 


Milt has been doing business with 
us for many years—longer than the 
other two men. He is what is some- 
times known as a low pressure sales- 
man. He doesn’t bowl his customers 
over with exaggerated price and 
delivery claims, and he doesn’t try 


- to oversell. 


Milt is dependable, punctual; the 
kind of a man with whom we like 
to do business. He makes regular 
calls, on definite days, and if he 
can’t make it on his regular day, he’ll 
call and let us know when he is 
coming. He has been in his line of 
business for a good many years, and 
the benefit of this experience he 
freely passes on. 

Frequently his suggestions save 
money. If a job is required in a 
particular rush, he’ll see that it gets 
a top priority at his plant; to save 
time he will phone rather than write. 
Milt tries to keep abreast of all new 
developments in his special field. 
This information he relays to us in 
the hope that we may be able to take 
advantage of it. The customer is 
always foremost in this salesman’s 
thinking. 

Friendliness is one of his long 
suits. He makes it a point to know 


at 
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all the boys in the department. And 
at each call, if only for a few minutes, 
he’ll stop to say a few words to each 
man. Milt is not a knocker of the 
other fellow—or his product. 

You'll never find Milt overstay- 
ing a call or wasting time. He gets 
down to business and sticks to bus- 
iness for the most part. The sales- 
man who planks himself down in 
a chair preparatory to an old time 
kaffee klatsch ruins his chances for 
making sales by taking up valuable 
time. 

Bill is another outstanding sales- 
man. He has a slight advantage over 
the others in that he is the owner 
of his plant. But he’s also a sales- 








“They say he's a hard man to sell!" 


man—and a darn good one. He bats 
well over .300 in selling competition. 
First of all, Bill is a nice guy, has a 
swell personality, a way of getting 
along well with everyone. Bill can be 
all business, or can talk on almost 
any subject that may come up in the 
conversation. Or if you’re in the 
mood for a good story, he’ll dip into 
his mental joke book and come up 
with a few corkers (what salesman 
can’t ?). 


He Never Argues 


On the other hand, Bill will never 
argue or match wits with a customer. 
He’s a diplomat. He started out 
small with a limited plant, but today: 
he has a new and much larger shop 
that approaches the big league. He 
never misses an opportunity to tell 
his customers in an interesting way 
about his plant; to build good will 
for his company. He’ll tell you about 
the air conditioning he had installed 
recently—to improve working con- 
ditions ; about new service facilities, 
etc. In fact he believes his customers 
should know about everything that 
means better quality and service for 
them. 

Bill, often mentions that he can 
give good service on small orders as 
well as on large ones; and he has 
on a good many occasions. A com- 
pany that gives good service and 
quality on small jobs will certainly 
be kept in mind when something big 
is given out. In many cases, Bill can 
give price and delivery quotations on 
the spot. His plant produces finished 
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goods by a complicated process, and 
he prides himself on being able to 
take over any job in the plant; fore- 
man, technician, machine operator, 
or any of the others. Know your 
product—how it’s made—how it 
operates; in fact, all you can about 
the product you sell. 


Selling No Novelty 


The third salesman high on our 
hit parade is comparatively young 
for a salesman. Although not a vet- 
eran at his line of business, selling 
is no novelty to him. Clint likes his 
work, and is eager to learn more 
about it. You can tell this by the en- 
thusiasm he projects into each call 
—but not the hail-fellow, back- 
slapping type. Clint knows. human 
nature well, and he puts this knowl- 
edge to work when selling. Without 
making it obvious, he slants his sales 
talk to each person as an individual 
—beams it to their hobbies, special 
interests, etc. His rule is: Get a 
customer talking about something he 
likes, and you’re well on the way to 
promoting friendlier relations. ~ 

Clint is a firm believer in service, 
and he talks about it frankly. He 
says: “My company does as good 
work as the best of them, no better 
—no worse, Our prices are pretty 
much the same as our competitors. 
So service can mean the difference 
in getting and holding business.” 
That’s his philosophy and he lives 
by it. 


Clint puts into practice the fun- 


damental of salesmanship, that if you 
keep plugging away, making many 
calls day after day consistently, the 
law of averages will work in your 
favor. Sometimes it may be a little 
rough; but if you keep at it, you'll 
get your share of the business. 

These three men do a nice volume 
of business—they’re good salesmen. 
But no one salesman is perfect, none 
of us is. One man may have unusual 
abilities in a particular phase of sell- 
ing that other salesmen lack—and 
vice versa. If it were possible for us 
to form a composite salesman, one 
that we considered as near perfect 
as possible, he would probably be 
a combination of these three men 
wrapped into one. 
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Public Liability Insurance—The Con- 
duct of a Precinct Polling Place on 
the Insured Premises for Voting in an 
Election, Does Not Constitute a 
"Business Operation"’ Within the Ex- 
clusion Clause of a Liability Policy 


Freese vs. St. Paul Mercury In- 
demnity Co., (1952 Mo. App.) 252 
S.W. 2nd 653. 


The plaintiffs were the operators 
of an automobile filling station. They 
carried a liability policy with the 
defendant which was designated as 
a “combination service station pol- 
icy.” Among the exclusions named 
in the policy were casualties “‘result- 
ing from the operation of an auto- 
mobile parking lot, storage garage, 
repair shop, automobile sales agency, 
restaurant, lunch room, or any other 
business operation not incidental and 
usual to an automobile filling sta- 
tion.”” (Emphasis supplied). 

While the policy was in effect the 
insureds permitted a portion of their 
premises to be used as a precinct 
polling place in an election. A per- 
son entered the premises for the 
purpose of voting and while there 
fell and sustained an injury. He 
instituted suit against the insureds 
to recover damages for the injury. 
The defense of this action was ten- 
dered to the defendant but it refused 
to accept the same and denied lia- 
bility on the ground that the injuries 
resulted from the operation of the 
polling place and was therefore not 
within the coverage of the policy. 
The plaintiffs successfully defended 
that action in their own behalf and 
then instituted suit against the de- 
fendant to recover the expenses in- 
curred in defending the action. It 
was held that they could recover. 

The sole question presented was 
whether the act of the plaintiffs, in 
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permitting a portion of their prem- 
ises to be used as a polling place, 
constituted a “business operation” 
within the meaning of the exclusion 
clause of the policy. The court held 
that it did not. The act of voting 
by a citizen, as well as the function 
of election officials in conducting an 


election, is not a business operation. .. 


While it might be considered in a 
broad sense as being a part of the 
business of government, it seemed 
obvious that the business operation 


referred to in the policy meant a” 


commercial or industrial operation 
that is usually undertaken for fi- 
nancial gain. It was also pointed 
out that the operation of a business 
denotes a continuing enterprise as 
distinguished from a sporadic or 
isolated transaction. 


Products Liability Insurance—A Case 
Involving the Direct Action Statute of 
Louisiana 


Fisher vs. Home Indemnity Co., 


(1952 U. S. C. of A. Sth) 198 F. 
2nd 218. 


The Home Indemnity Company, 
a New York corporation, issued its 
policy of products liability insurance 
to a manufacturer located in Buffalo, 
New York. The policy contained 
what is commonly referred to as a 
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“no action clause” which provided 
that no action would lie against 
the insurer, for any loss covered by 
the policy, until the amount of such 
loss had been determined by a final 
judgment against the insured, or by 
a settlement made with the consent 
of the insurer. 

The insured was not qualified to 
do business in Louisiana and had no 
agent there who would ‘be subject 


-to the service of process in that 


state. One of the products of the 
insured, however, was sold at retail 
by drug stores in the State of Loui- 
siana. The plaintiff, a resident of 
that state, claimed to have been in- 
jured by consuming a product manu- 
factured by the insured and known 
as ‘“Westsal.” The plaintiff had pur- 
chased the product in Louisiana. The 
plaintiff instituted suit in Louisiana 
against the insurer, Home Indemnity 
Company, to recover damages for 
the injuries alleged to have been 
sustained. The Home Indemnity 
Company was qualified to do busi- 
ness in Louisiana. The action was 
brought under the provisions of 
the “direct action statute” of Loui- 
siana which permits a third party, 
having a claim for damages against 
an insured, to bring an action 
against the insurer to recover there- 
for. 

The United States District Court 
for the Eastern District of Louisiana 
entered judgment dismissing the 
suit and the plaintiff appealed, The 
Court of Appeals for the 5th Cir- 
cuit, in an excellent opinion writtett 
by Chief Judge Hutcheson, affirmed 
the judgment. The court refused to 
follow several decisions of the 


Louisiana courts and held that to 
the extent that the Louisiana statute 
attempted to invalidate a valid “no 
action” provision of a policy of in- 
(Continued on the next page) 
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F.B.I. records show that there are more burglaries during 
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Our Residence and Outside Theft 
Policy covers loss through burglary, 
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Operates year "round — at home or 
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Western Hemisphere. The cost is modest! 


Why risk a loss? Call our nearest 
agent . . . be protected! 


For the best in protection — 
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Judge Says—Continued 


surance which had been issued and 
accepted in another state where such 
provisions are valid and enforce- 
able, it is unconstitutional under the 
provisions of the Federal Constitu- 
tion. The court stressed the fact that 
in all questions of constitutionality 
arising under the Federal Constitu- 
tion, the Federal courts are supreme 
and are not required to follow the 
decisions of the state courts : 


“We are in no doubt that the ‘no 
action’ provision of the policy in suit 
was, and is, valid and enforceable, 
and that neither the Legislature nor 
the courts of Louisiana can give the 
invoked ‘direct action’ statute a con- 
struction or effect which, without 
the consent of appellee, will in- 
validate or render nugatory the pro- 
vision.” 


A POTENT WEAPON 


Mies che OR revoking the driv- 
ing privilege of traffic violators 
was called “the H-bomb of the 
traffic safety battle” by Paul H. 
Blaisdell, public safety director of 
the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Companies, in a recent ad- 
dress. Mr. Blaisdell said a driver 
fears more than anything else the 
possibility of being ruled off the road 
for ninety days or more, and when 
facing such punishment he immedi- 
ately puts on a touching “act” to 
retain his right to drive. Such a 
driver turns on a heart-rending ap- 
peal to the effect that his job is en- 
dangered, hence his livelihood is in 
jeopardy, and thus food will be taken 
from the very mouths of his chil- 
dren. 

“He wastes little or no time 
worrying about the children whose 
lives are in danger if he is allowed 
to pursue his reckless way,” Mr. 
Blaisdell said. “If we can learn from 
the histrionics of the traffic violator 
who is up against strict punishment, 
we recognize the fact that action 
against the driving privilege is the 
hydrogen bomb in the traffic safety 
battle.” 

The most favorable results in 
achieving greater traffic safety can 
be obtained, he said, by concentrat- 
ing the attack on excessive speeds, 
incomplete accident reporting and 
inadequate driver controls. 
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SELLING TIPS 


{— wome 


DIVIDEND PRODUCES 


SIMPLE truth, often overlooked, 
A: that a little time spent in be- 
coming familiar with a prospect’s 
interests—and in acquiring at least 
a conversational knowledge of his 
particular line of business—will 
often pay dividends. Are there any 
subjects more fascinating to the 
average person than those dealing 
directly with his own tastes, desires, 
hopes and endeavors? Of course 
not! Therefore, since you are in the 
business of selling insurance, it be- 
hooves you to perform two selling 
functions: first, to discuss the sub- 
ject at hand in a manner that will 
be intelligible to the prospect, and 
second, to make him feel that you 
are just as much interested in his 
business as you expect him to be in 


yours. —Fireman’s Fund Record 


COMPLAINTS ARE HELPFUL 


ype your lucky stars for 
people who complain. Their 
complaints may seem trivial, their 
attitude exasperating, and all that— 
yet there is every reason why you 
should feel grateful to them. 

The only way you will ever know 
of your weakness or the weaknesses 
of your organization is to have them 
revealed to you by the people whose 
patronage you seek to hold. 

One of the costly tragedies of 
business is the customer whose dis- 
satisfaction remains unexpressed— 
the person who simply walks out 
and does not come back. On the 
other hand, the person who “kicks” 
about your service is doing vou a 
real favor. 

The right attitude toward com- 
plaints—tolerance, sincerity and en- 
ergy in running them down to their 
source, and a disposition to change 
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the conditions which cause com- 
plaints—will help a great deal to- 
ward the proper functioning of a 
business. Fortunate indeed is the 
person who takes this to heart or 
who succeeds in cultivating in the 
mind of everyone in his organization 
the right mental attitude toward 


complaints. 
—Cravens, Dargan & Co. Review 


PROTECT THE MERCHANTS 


OU know how well the comprehensive 

poaee liability policy safeguards all 
the liability hazards faced by a home owner? 
Well, the storekeeper's policy does an 
equally good job in regard to the liability 
hazards faced by a merchant. 

Among other things it covers the premises 
hazard, products or completed operations 
(with a few exclusions most of which can be 
covered by endorsement), contractual obli- 
gations, imposed by the terms of the lease, 
rented equipment, structural operations, in- 
cidental premises, dogs and signs and medi- 
cal payments. 

Rates are based on units of per 100 square 
feet of area so it is very simple to figure 
the premium. 

If you are handling the liability business for 
your merchant-customers on the old owners’, 
landlords’ and tenants’ form, convert them 
to the comprehensive form. If you have some 
merchant-customers whose liability hazards 
are not insured, show them how much pro- 
tection they get per dollar of premium from 
the storekeeper's liability policy. 

—The Travelers Protection 


A FERTILE MARKET 


MoM: small businesses carry 
some lines of insurance but are 
not covered by dishonesty insurance, 
so certainly it is a very large and 
fertile market. Most small busi- 
nesses have not purchased dishon- 
esty insurance because they have 
not been asked to buy it. Some may 
have been asked but not sold on the 
need for dishonesty insurance. A 
large business may be able to stand 
a $1,000,000 employe dishonesty 
loss, whereas a small business could 
be put out of business by a loss of 


a small percent of that amount. 
—American Surety Group Bulletin 
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TAILOR-MADE 


NSTALMENT buying is now com- 

mon practice on the American 
merchandising scene. It has devel- 
oped to such an extent that unpaid 
balances total many, many, millions. 
These unpaid balances are assets 
which are vital to the security of 
each business selling on the instal- 
ment plan. They also represent mer- 
chandise and equipment which has 
passed out of the control of the seller 
into the control of others, where it 
is exposed to loss or damage by fire, 
windstorm, transportation and other 
hazards. 

The deferred payment merchan- 
dise floater is usually a “tailor made” 
contract, written to meet the partic- 
ular requirements of the assured. 
Analyze your present mercantile ac- 
counts and bring this vital protection 
to the attention of those who need it. 
It will build your prestige as an 
agent and put many dollars in your 
pocket. 


—The Aetna-izer 


RENEWED DRIVE 


§ pies are times when your 
“tank” of enthusiasm may be 
filled with “energy gas.” The “spark 
plugs” of determination hitting on 
all eight cylinders—using top speed 
from morning to night—yet you 
close your day with no evidence of 
success. Just remember you are not 
alone in this experience. All sales- 
men have fought similar battles in 
the past and doubtless will fight 
them again in the future—but the 
top-flight salesman knows it takes 
renewed determination to make 
headway and that he must be able 
to snap right back after each “blow” 
and “failure.” Will power, when put 
through the most trying circum- 
stances, will measure the difference 
between success and failure. 
—National Casualty Company's Agents Record 
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RECENT TRENDS IN CASUALTY RATING 


URING the past few years 

there have been so many 

changes and developments in 
casualty insurance rating plans and 
procedures that a certain amount of 
confusion or bewilderment is read- 
ily understandable. Closer analysis, 
however, discloses that these devel- 
opments, which for the most part 
apply to the larger sized risks, follow 
a definite trend or pattern and are 
the logical result of several strong 
influences affecting this field of in- 
surance. 

A clear picture of the situation 
requires a brief look at the manual 
rate structure which is the starting 
point in all rating procedures, With 
a few exceptions manual rates are 
calculated on a state-by-state basis 
from a compilation of the experience 
of all risks within each classification. 
Each class is made up of risks that 
are good, bad and indifferent, both 
large and small. For the small risks 
this averaging process is entirely 
reasonable since the variations be- 
tween individual risks.are very small 
and not susceptible to measurement 
to any practical degree. An entirely 
different situation applies to the 
larger risks, particularly for the ma- 
jor casualty lines where,there is a 
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comparatively high frequency of 
losses and where the differences from 
one risk to the other can amount to 
very large sums of money. It is 
obvious that not only simple justice 
but also the workings of a free com- 
petitive insurance market are such 
that these sizeable differences cannot 
be ignored. The whole story of 
casualty rating plans is based upon 
attempts to measure these differences 
equitably and reasonably. 


Workmen's Compensation 


Until a few years ago the develop- 
ment of casualty rating plans took 
place for the most part under two 
distinct situations. In most states 
workmen’s compensation insurance 
was subject to rate regulation while 
the rates for the other casualty lines, 
with a few notable exceptions, were 
completely unregulated. In _ the 
workmen’s compensation field rating 
progress developed rather slowly at 
first and by the mid 1930’s consisted 
of an experience rating plan applied 
separately state-by-state plus loss 


and expense constants in most juris- 
dictions to measure the relatively 
higher costs of the small sized risks. 

As a rating basis it left a great 
deal to be desired and was quite un- 
realistic in meeting the requirements 
of the larger policyholders. In 1936 
a long step forward was taken when 
retrospective rating was introduced. 
Although it was only a single plan 
with no flexibility in rating values 
it did provide a method for reflecting 
loss costs immediately in terms of 
premium and also recognized in most 
jurisdictions the interstate opera- 
tions of the employer. In 1943 a 
great deal of progress was made by 
the adoption of expense gradation by 
size of premium which reflected the 
relatively lower expense require- 
ments of the larger risks. At the 
same time the retrospective » rating 
plans were extended to provide a 
wider range of rating values that 
could”be selected. 

For the other, unregulated, cas- 
ualty lines rating developments were 
on a much more informal basis with 
each carrier free to experiment and 
to work out satisfactory rating pro- 
cedures more or less on amindividual 
risk basis. Roughly speaking, how- 


{Continued on page 52) 
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Steep grades, rough roads, a man in 
a hurry — and a broken clutch plate. 

Not much of a story, except that 
it happened in Italy, and his “near- 
est friendly dealer” with a part in 
stock was four thousand miles away. 

Yet a new clutch plate arrived 
from the U. S. by plane within 36 
hours! 

It was forwarded by a unique 
insurance service — part of the Cas- 
ualty Claims Division of American 
International Underwriters. Chalk 
up another American abroad who 
swears by his AIU insurance — and 
by his American broker who con- 
vinced him he needed it! 

Thousands of American brokers 
and agents like yourself are now 
handling overseas protection, on 
everything from personal property 
to world-wide corporations. Special 









knowledge is needed—but not by you! 

Simply obtain the same sort of 
information required for domestic 
risks, and bring it to AIU. Special- 
ists will plan the coverage you need 
for your client. Gaps and overlaps 
are avoided. Policies are in familiar 
U. S. terms — enforceable in U. S. 
courts. Yet they conform to every 
law, custom and insurance peculi- 
arity of the particular foreign state. 
Claims service is on the spot in prac- 
tically every country where Amer- 
ican people or enterprises go. Losses 
are paid in the same currency as 
the premium is paid. This includes 
U. S. dollars where local laws permit. 

Foreign risks can add a new—and 
booming — source of commissions 
to your portfolio. Why not canvass 
your present accounts and prospects 
now — before your competitors do? 


Remember, you don’t have to be 
an expert to handle foreign risks. 
Take them to AlU—and AIU is 
your expert! For full information 
and literature, write to Dept. B of 
the AIU office nearest you. 


WORLD, 
~ . 
F % American 
3 International 
PAY : 
f Underwriters 


New York 5, New York....102 Maiden Lane 
Boston 9, Mass..................... 148 State Street 
Washington 6, D. C......... 317 Barr Building 
Chicago 4, Illinois....208 So. LaSalle Street 
Dallas 1, Texas............801 Corrigan Tower 
San Francisco 4, Calif...206 Sansome Street 
Los Angeles 17, Calif...612 So. Flower Street 
Seattle 1, Washington..815 White Building 
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ever, progress was not a great deal 
further than in the workmen’s com- 
pensation field. 


Complete Reappraisal 


This was the situation that existed 
when the famous S.E.U.A. decision 
was handed down and was ulti- 
mately followed by the enactment of 
rate regulatory laws for most cas- 
ualty lines in all states. Every seg- 
ment of the business was suddenly 
faced with the problem of developing 
a rating system that would measure 
up to the standards of the new state 
laws and meet the legitimate require- 
ments of both the companies and the 
insurance buyers on a realistic basis. 
This need for a complete reappraisal 
of the rating procedures showed up 
many improvements that should be 
made, and furnished the basis of the 
many changes in the past few years. 

First is the subject of experience 
rating. This procedure existed for 
workmen’s compensation and for the 
other lines in a very few states, but 
now experience rating plans had to 
be developed for all the appropriate 
casualty lines in all states. This is 
necessary to measure the degree to 
which individual eligible risks are 
better or worse than the average for 
the classification to which they be- 
long. It is merely a system for estab- 
lishing an equitable prospective base 
rate that reflects the past experience 
of the risk. A very necessary change 
in the pre-existing procedure was a 
method to reflect the interstate op- 
erations of policyholders. The old 
system of rating on a state-by-state 
basis just did not work. An insur- 


ance buyer considers his risk in its 
entirety, and so does the company 
underwriter. Breaking a risk up into 
individual state segments of experi- 
ence not only serves no useful pur- 
pose but is completely unrealistic 
and usually fails to develop a proper 
overall premium commensurate with 
the hazards. Interstate experience 
rating may be a bit more complicated, 
but it does provide greatly improved 
results. 


Expense Gradation 


Another subject that required in- 
tensive consideration was that of 
expense provisions. It was generally 
recognized that as the individual risk 
premium increased all expense items 
did not increase proportionately for 
most coverages. A great deal of 
study went into this problem on the 
part of both carriers and producers 
and was further augmented by an 
elaborate and detailed statistical 
analysis by a representative group 
of companies of their expenses by 
size of risk for the compensation, 
automobile and general liability lines. 
As a result expense gradation has 
been introduced for the compensa- 
tion, automobile, general liability and 
boiler and machinery lines. This 
applies as a formal procedure in 
some states and in other states where 
there is more flexibility in the rating 
laws is applicable in a less rigid 
manner on an individual risk basis. 
In such states this expense gradation 
may also be applied to burglary and 
glass insurance. Expense gradation 
and premium discount procedures 
are just as important as rating plans 
affecting the loss portion of the rate. 
It is the total premium that counts, 
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and if it is to be sound and proper 
it must fairly measure both loss and 
expense requirements. 

Another recent development is 
that of composite rating which in 
most states may be applied to auto- 
mobile, general liability, burglary 
and glass insurance either separately 
or in combination. In developing 
manual rates for standard applica- 
tion a wide variety of exposure or 
premium bases are used. They cover 
such things as payroll, sales, receipts, 
area and frontage, number of units 
produced or handled, number of ele- 
vators, area of glass, etc. For each 
individual coverage they provide a 
sound and reasonable basis. On 
many risks, however, it is an arduous 
and expensive operation for the in- 
surance company to determine a 
large number of various exposures, 
and it is a considerable nuisance to 
the insurance buyer. 


Much Simpler 


Composite rating permits the 
selection of a single exposure base 
for one or more of these coverages 
that ties in with the insurance buyer’s 
operations or method of doing busi- 
ness. It makes things a great deal 
simpler for all parties concerned, 
and still provides a fair and equitable 
basis for premium determination. A 
survey is made of all the risk’s ex- 
posures on the standard basis and 
the premium so determined is related 
to the exposure selected to determine 
a single composite rate. This com- 
posite rate is adjusted annually for 
manual or experience rate changes, 
but the survey need only be redone 
when warranted by changed condi- 
tions of the risk. 

Another recent innovation is that 
of so-called “loss rating” which may 
be used for automobile and general 
liability risks that are large enough 
as to be essentially self-rated under 
the various experience rating plans. 
This procedure saves a tremendous 
amougt of burdensome detail work 
and checking on the part of both the 
carrier and the insurance buyer. Un- 
der normal procedures the develop- 
ment of a composite rate for a large 
self-rated risk requires a listing of 
each unit of exposure by rate and 
territorial class with all of the various 
exposures measured by the standard 
process and then going through all 
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of the experience rating calculations. 
Under “loss rating” the losses for 
standard limits (or higher limits if 
the risk is large enough) are totaled 
for the past three years, divided by 
the selected exposure base for the 
same period and then loaded for ex- 
penses. It is not only an extremely 
simple process, but it produces the 
same rate as would be developed by 
all of the standard detailed and la- 
borious calculations. 


Retrospective Plan 


Perhaps, the most outstanding re- 
cent development in casualty rating 
is that of Retrospective Plan D. It 
is a very flexible plan and goes fur- 
ther than anything that has yet been 
developed to provide a tailored rat- 
ing basis for the type of insurance 
protection that a large number of 
insurance buyers want for their com- 
pensation and other third party lia- 
bility hazards. It may be applied 
optionally to workmen’s compensa- 
tion, automobile and general liability 
lines separately, where such is ap- 
propriate, or to such lines in com- 
bination for those risks where both 
the policyholder and the carrier con- 
sider the risk in its entirety for 
rating purposes. It is based upon 
the proposition that for third party 
lines a sizeable risk expects, within 
definite selected limits, to pay its 
own way for normal run of the mill 
losses while receiving complete catas- 
trophe coverage and at the same time 
the full service facilities of the car- 
rier. It also provides an immediate 
financial return to the policyholder 
for effective loss prevention activi- 
ties. 

It is a formula type plan which 
means that minimum and maximum 
premium values may be selected to 
meet the requirements and operating 
methods of each individual risk. 
Within this selected minimum and 
maximum range the assured’s pre- 
mium is determined by his own nor- 
mal losses. If losses are reduced the 
premium is not only reduced by the 
full amount of such losses but also 
by the claim handling expense and 
premium taxes thereon. Full catas- 
trophe coverage is provided by ex- 
cess liability limits being rated on a 
guaranteed cost basis plus an op- 
tional provision for a single per 
accident stop loss, including allocated 
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claim expense, for all lines combined 
other than workmen’s compensation. 
A separate stop loss limit applies to 
each compensation accident. 

A similar formula type retrospec- 
tive plan has been developed for 
boiler and machinery insurance and 
may be effectively applied to sizeable 
risks, particularly where the type of 
objects insured or the coverages are 
such that a comparatively high fre- 
quency of losses is to be expected. 
A unique provision of this boiler 
and machinery plan is that a portion 
of the inspection expense may di- 
rectly follow the losses ; thus provid- 
ing additional premium savings for 
good experience. 


Individually Tailored 


All of these recent individual rat- 
ing plans and developments have a 
definite and uniform trend toward 
a single goal. Interstate rating, ex- 
perience rating, expense gradation, 
composite rating and the various 
retrospective plans all work toward 
developing rates that are as closely 
as possible tailored to meet the needs 
of the individual assured. What we 
are trying to do is to have a final 
premium that is a fair and realistic 
measure of the hazards and expense 
requirements of each of the various 
sizes and classes of risks, and to 
provide these charges in a way to 
meet the operating methods and 
protection requirements of individual 
policyholders. We have to do this 
not only to meet the provisions of 


the rating laws but also to keep the 
insurance business healthy. 

It would be foolish to pretend that 
the forces of competition have not 
had their effect. Each individual 
company or group of companies 
knows that if it does not develop 
needed rating improvements some 
one else will and the laggards will 
suffer accordingly. Insurance buyers 
have had a tremendous influence and 
will undoubtedly continue to do so. 
They know their own risks and what 
they need in the way of rating pro- 
cedures and have not hesitated to let 
themselves be heard by the compa- 
nies. It may be a bit harassing 
occasionally but that is good for us 
and it keeps us on our toes. Ideas 
expressed by individual insurance 
buyers have resulted in many rating 
developments. 

Any discussion of recent trends in 
casualty rating should consider the 
criticism that many of these plans 
are too complicated. It is perfectly 
true—they are. But the reasons for 
these complications are not subject 
to quick or easy solution. A wide 
range of flexibility is required if the 
rating plans are to attain their ob- 
jective of properly meeting the needs 
and peculiarities of a wide variety of 
individual risks. But these rating 
plans must also meet with the ap- 
proval of the rating laws of forty- 
eight individual states and insurance 
departments. These various state 
rating laws are by no means identical 
one with the other, and generally 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Casualty Rating—Continued 


speaking each of them reflects the 
local legislative philosophy at the 
time of enactment with varying pro- 
visions that give recognition to in- 
dividual local considerations. This 
means that certain rating plans re- 
ceive approval in some states but not 
in others, and in many cases where 
approval is granted individual state 
exceptions must be made in the rules 
or rating values. 


In all fairness it must be conceded 
that these new laws and rating pro- 
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cedures placed a sudden and tre- 
mendous load on the various state 
insurance departments and that the 
supervisory Officials have worked 
hard and conscientiously in the de- 
velopment of workable rating 
methods. Within the past year a 
great deal of progress has been 
made, but more remains to be done. 
At the moment one of the greatest 
needs of both buyers and carriers is 
more uniformity and _ simplicity 
among the individual state rating 
procedures. In many cases it is 
comparatively simple to develop a 
sound and reasonable rating result 
for the operations of a policyholder 
extending over several states. But 
for this same risk it is a tremen- 
dously difficult and complicated pro- 
cedure to thread a path through the 
various state laws and regulations 
in order to reach this predetermined 
answer to the problem. 


Another complication to the situa- 
tion is that of the several different 
viewpoints among both states and in- 
surance carriers as to the proper 
type of regulatory procedure that 
should apply. At one extreme is the 
belief that sound rate regulation re- 
quires rigid adherence to precise 
statistical data and that there should 
be no room for judgment or flexi- 
bility in the treatment of individual 
risks. The numbers go in one end 
of a rigid formula and the answer 
comes out the other end and that is 
all there is to it. At the other ex- 
treme is the belief that judgment and 
competition in individual risk rating 
should not be restrained, and that 
the regulatory function should be 
only to see that carriers remain 
solvent and do not discriminate un- 
fairly among their own policy- 
holders. The ultimate answer is 
probably somewhere between these 
two extremes. 


Without debating any of the 
merits it is my belief that the solu- 
tion that is best for the insurance 
business should leave room for com- 
petition and the use of reasonable 
judgment. It is encouraging that the 
recent trend among the states is 
toward greater uniformity in this 
respect. There are still wide differ- 
ences among individual jurisdictions 
but overall these differences are 
lessening and thus working toward 
improved simplification, 


These trends in casualty rating are 
strongly influenced by the force of 
competition, rate regulation and the 
need for simplification. Within the 
recent past progress has been steady 
despite the serious problems of in- 
flation, differences in laws and 
philosophies and good old-fashioned 
inertia. I strongly believe that this 
progress will continue so that we 
may have simpler and better rating 
plans designed to provide a fair 
and realistic answer to the hazards, 
expense requirements and operating 
needs of each and every individual 
insurance buyer. 


AUTO RATE CHANGES 


f boasemmge BODILY injury and 
property damage liability insur- 
ance rates were increased in New 
York, Virginia, South Dakota and 
Ohio effective December 30, Janu- 
ary 1, January 4 and January 19, 
respectively. 

The New York revisions apply 
to basic limits coverage on livery 
and taxicab risks only. On bodily 
injury and property damage com- 
bined, increases range from $1 to 
$76 for private livery and from $4 
to $120 for public livery and taxi- 
cab risks. The Virginia increases 
vary from 3.2% on commercial ve- 
hicle bodily injury coverage to 40% 
on property damage for both private 
passenger and commercial vehicles. 


In South Dakota the increases on. 


bodily injury and property damage 
combined range from $1 to $7 for 
private passenger cars and from $1 
to $11 for commercial vehicles. 

The revisions in Ohio likewise 
apply to basic limits of combined 
bodily injury and property damage 
coverage and vary according to ter- 
ritory and include increases and re- 
ductions. The changes in private 
passenger car rates range from de- 
creases of $3 to increases of $20. 
Those for commercial vehicles range 
from decreases of $5 to increases 
of $3f. 

New automobile property damage 
liability rates filed by the National 
Bureau of Casualty Underwriters 
also became effective January 1 in 
Massachusetts. The revisions which 
apply to basic limits coverage vary by 
rating territory. For private passen- 
ger cars, some rates are reduced as 
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much as $1.50, some are unchanged 
and some are increased from $1 to 
$25.50. The largest increases are 
those that apply to Class 2, cars 
operated by drivers under twenty- 
five. Commercial vehicle rates are 
reduced in some cases as much as 
$36, some rates remain the same and 
others are increased from $2 to $50. 


Physical Damage Rates 


Commercial vehicle rates filed by 
the National Automobile Underwrit- 
ers Association in Alabama were re- 
duced approximately 6% effective 
December 15. For local hauling ve- 
hicles, fire rates were reduced result- 
ing in a decrease of 13% for com- 
prehensive and other coverages 
which include the fire peril. $50 
deductible collision rates were re- 
duced and those with higher deducti- 
bles increased for an average reduc- 
tion of about 5%. Intermediate 
hauling rates remained unchanged. 
Long distance hauling fire rates were 
slightly reduced while collision rates 
remained the same. Increases are 
effective on collision coverage for 
truck type tractors and_ higher 
valued vehicles. 

Effective January 5 automobile 
physical damage rates filed in Ten- 
nessee by the National Automobile 
Underwriters Association were re- 
duced about 3%. Private passenger 
car rates were reduced approxi- 
mately 2% as a 25% decrease in 
comprehensive rates more than off- 
set an increase in collision rates. For 
commercial local hauling risks the 
fire rates were reduced resulting in 
a decrease of about 20% for the cov- 
erages including this peril. Full cov- 
erage and deductible collision rates 
were reduced about 10%. For inter- 
mediate and long hauling risks, the 
fire rates were also reduced resulting 
in an average decrease of about 15% 
in the cost of those coverages includ- 
ing that peril. $1,000 deductible col- 
lision rates for truck-type tractors 
and higher-valued vehicles of all 
three commercial classifications were 
increased. 

The increase in Canadian automo- 
bile liability rates which was antici- 
pated at the beginning of last De- 
cember has not materialized. New 
rates have been withheld pending the 
inauguration of a proposed merit 
rating plan in April. 
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FIRE DEVELOPMENTS 


HE FIRST CHANGES in the Min- 
pawn standard fire insurance 
policy since 1895 are being recom- 
mended to the State Legislature by 
Commissioner Nelson. Property 
appraisals, valued policies, coinsur- 
ance and arbitration of losses are 
among the suggested changes. 

A system of grading dwelling 
risks for fire insurance similar to 
that in use in New York is being 
adopted by the New Hampshire 
Board of Underwriters. All cities 
and towns in the state are being re- 
graded on the basis of the standard 
grading schedule of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. 

The National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters opened a temporary field 
office to survey loss adjusting prac- 
tices in the Philadelphia area on 
January 19. The companies will con- 
tinue to individually determine their 
course of action in all cases but 
preliminary on-the-ground review 
and inspection will be made as 
“notices” and “proofs of loss” are 
received. The survey will involve 
only losses occurring under fire and 
extended coverage policies as auto- 
mobile and inland marine claims will 
not be involved. All such losses, 
whether adjusted by agents, field- 
men or adjusters, will be examined. 


CHANGES IN W. C. RATES 


ORKMEN’S COMPENSATION rate 
W eevisions filed by the National 
Bureau of Casualty Underwriters 
became effective January 1, in 
Rhode Island. The revisions result 
in a statewide average increase of 
18% broken down by _ industry 
classification to increases of 18% for 
manufacturing, 30% for contracting 
and 9% for all other industry risks. 
Workmen’s compensation rates 
for the coal mining industry have 
been reduced an average of 8% or 
9% in Pennsylvania also effective 
January 1. It is estimated the re- 
vision represents an annual saving 
to employers of about $373,270. 
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REVISED FIRE RATES 


N COOK COUNTY, Illinois, combined 

brick store and dwellings and 
public buildings received a rate de- 
crease while rates for lumber yards 
were increased about 20%. Overall, 
there will be an annual saving to 
policyholders of approximately 
$405,000. In downstate Illinois re- 
ductions on dwellings, frame mer- 
cantile risks, farm property and 
builders risk coverage rates will save 
policyholders an estimated $637,000 
a year. 

South Carolina fire rate reduc- 
tions which became effective Febru- 
ary 1 on most dwellings and their 
contents and mercantile establish- 
ments will average about 6%. Re- 
visions effective February 14 in 
Maryland fire rates ranged from 
reductions of 10% to increases of 
25%. The overall result will be an 
estimated savings to policyholders of 
$350,000 annually. Full coverage 
extended coverage rates will be in- 
creased in Maryland and a new $50 
deductible policy made available on 
an optional basis. 

The North Carolina Fire Insur- 
ance Rating Bureau filed a schedule 
of revised rates which were consid- 
ered at a public hearing on January 
27. The revisions are mostly down- 
ward with increases in two classes 
and represent an estimated annual 
saving to policyholders of some 
$950,000. At the hearing the dis- 
counts allowed on term policies were 
also considered. 
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TEN COMMANDMENTS FOR SELLING 


ICK up a book on salesman- 
ship and you'll likely come 
across the phrase, “This game 
of selling.” If there ever was a 
phrase that could be labeled as pure, 
unadulterated poppycock, this is it. 
Selling is not a game. It is cold, 
calculating hard work, and the sales- 
man who approaches it in any other 
light will soon find himself jerking 
sodas behind some fountain where 
the art of selling is completely un- 
necessary. 


There Are Certain Rules 


Perhaps the phrase, “This game 
of selling,” arose because there are 
certain rules in selling, just as there 
are in any game. But even here 
there’s a difference. Break the rules 
of a game and you are penalized or 
thrown out of the game. So what? 
Break the rules of selling, and 
chances are you lose your livelihood. 

The rules of selling are many and 
they vary, to some extent, on the 
product offered. For an insurance 
agent, there are at least ten primary 
commandments. Follow them, and 
you'll have a_ better-than-average 
chance of establishing a successful 
agency. 

Thou shalt know thy policies. It’s 
a truism that no salesman can sell 
a product, unless he knows that 
product. Selling insurance is much 
more difficult than selling vacuum 
cleaners, for the general insurance 
agent should have an intimate ac- 
quaintance with fifty to one hundred 
different policies. He must be able 
to quote facts, case histories. He 
must have rates at his fingertips. In 
one of the fastest changing fields of 
selling, he must keep up with the 
trade news and see that his clients 
are informed about every change 
that may affect them. 

Thou shalt be truthful. The lon- 
gevity of an insurance agency de- 
pends upon its “repeat” business, its 
renewals. The one way an insurance 
agent can kill renewals is to promise 
his clients the moon—and then fail 
to deliver as much as a nibble of 
green cheese. Make sure that every 
policyholder understands what his 
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policy will do—and equally as im- 
portant, what it won’t do. Knowl- 
edge of exclusions and conditions 
oftentimes goes a long way toward 
keeping a client satisfied. 

Thou shalt be optimistic. Have 
you ever walked into a haberdashery 
for a new shirt and had to listen to 
the owner wail how poor business 
is, how these modern shirts aren't 
made as well as they used to be, etc. ? 
Have you ever walked into a haber- 
dashery for a new shirt, only to meet 
a smiling proprietor who tells you 
that business is great, that these new 
shirts are the best he’s ever seen be- 
cause .. .? All things being equal, 
from which of the two stores would 
you rather buy? No one likes to buy 
from a pessimist. 

Thou shalt be enthusiastic. With- 
out enthusiasm on the part of the 
seller, no sale can be completed un- 
less the buyer is in dire need of the 
product. Insurance buyers don’t beg 
for policies. They have to be sold. 
Sell each policy to yourself before 
you approach your prospect, and 
you'll have the enthusiasm neces- 
sary to sell anyone. 

Thou shalt be agreeable. Buyers 
don’t want to be argued with; they 
want to be convinced. Most people 
are in a better buying mood if you 
suggest rather than tell or demand. 
If they have objections, the correct 
answer is “Yes, but .. .” instead 
of “That’s the wrong idea.” Rather 
than argue, acknowledge your pros- 
pect’s opinions—and then show him 
what others’ experience has been. 

Thou shalt value thy client’s time. 
If you make an appointment to see 
a client at 10:05 A.M., be prepared 
to open your sales talk at 10:05 
A.M. Your client’s time is as valu- 
able to him as yours is to you. Re- 
spect it by showing up on time, 
staying away from small talk, tell- 
ing your story thoroughly, but 
briefly. 





Thou shalt not high pressure a 
prospect. High pressure tactics suc- 
ceed only on one-shot sales where 
the salesman never expects to see 
the customer again and where he 
doesn’t have to depend on repeat 
sales. High pressure tactics make 


sales, but not customers, and the in- 
surance agency business depends 
upon customers. Tell your sales 
story sincerely. Don’t browbeat your 
client into closing at once. After all, 
tomorrow is another day. 

Thou shalt present a good ap pear- 
ance. Today’s insurance agent has 
set himself on the same plane as the 
doctor or the lawyer, as a man who 
gives his clients sound advice and 
counsel. Take a look at the best 
doctors and lawyers in your town. 
You'll invariably find them neat, 
well-groomed. ‘he same is true of 
the successful insurance agent. 
You can’t expect a prospect to be- 
lieve that you're selling a quality 
service if you haven't shaved, your 
shirt is soiled, your pants unpressed, 
your shoes unshined. Quality speaks 
through appearance. 


Foresee Objections 


Thou shalt know all objections 
and the answers to those objections. 
One of the most important pre- 
requisites of a good trial lawyer is 
an analytical mind that foresees 
every objection his opponent might 
have and that has an answer ready 
the minute that objection is pre- 
sented. Arguing a law case is really 


nothing but a selling job, and the’ 


characteristics of a good lawyer are 
the same as those of a good insur- 
ance agent. In selling insurance, 
the ability to foresee objections and 
have a ready answer is even more 
important than in law, for here your 
prospect is your opponent, your jury 
and your client—all rolled in one. 
Thou shalt give complete service. 
Selling a client doesn’t end the min- 
ute he says “Yes.” What you have 
sold is a service, a 365-days-a-year 
service. Unless you stand behind 
your sales talk and deliver the serv- 
ice you've promised, your sales talk 
has gone for naught, and when the 
time comes to renew the policy, 
you'll find an obdurate client who is 
convinced that, “Insurance is the 
bunk.” When you make a purchase, 
you expect the store to deliver the 
goods. Show your client the same 


consideration. <i hiner 
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AWARDS AND COMPENSATION 


WO pronounced trends now 

affect liability insurance. 

These are: (1) the broad- 
ening concept of liability, and (2) 
higher judgments. A clearly dis- 
cernable indication of the trend to- 
ward broader liability is the devel- 
opment, both by statutory enactment 
and by common acceptance, of the 
law of comparative negligence. Five 
states—Georgia, Mississippi, Ne- 
braska, South Dakota and Wiscon- 
sin—have comparative negligence 
laws. Of these states, only Missis- 
sippi has what has sometimes been 
called a complete comparative neg- 
ligence law. Theoretically, under the 
Mississippi law the plaintiff recovers 
even if he were 99% responsible 
for the accident. As I understand 
the Mississippi law, no provision is 
made for special verdicts. The re- 
sult is that one never knows whether, 
or to what extent, the jury has dim- 
inished plaintiff’s recovery. 


Percentage of Negligence 


The Nebraska and South Dakota 
laws permit recovery when the plain- 
tiff’s negligence is slight, and that 
of the defendant is gross, in com- 
parison. These laws also require 
the jury to lessen the recovery if 
there has been contributory negli- 
gence. The Wisconsin law, as in- 
terpreted by the courts, is somewhat 
more complex. Under this law the 
plaintiff recovers the percentage of 
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his damages, computed by deducting 
the percentage of negligence attrib- 
utable to him from 100%, provided 
his negligence is less than 50%. For 
example, if his negligence were 49% 
he would recover 51% of his dam- 
ages. Some authorities contend that 
under a type of law such as Wis- 
consin has it would be much fairer 
and more logical if the plaintiff’s re- 
covery were measured by the differ- 
ence of percentages of negligence. 
Under this suggestion plaintiff would 
recover only 2% of his damages if 
he were 49% responsible for the 
accident. 

If we are to make a statutory de- 
parture from the law of contributory 
negligence, we must have certain 
facts firmly in mind. If what we 





want, and all we want to accomplish, 
is to modify what some would term 
a harsh application of the doctrine 
of contributory negligence, where the 
claimant is denied recovery when 
only slightly at fault, then a law 
similar to that existing in Nebraska 
could be the answer. 


A Major Concept 


On the other hand, if the actual 
goal is to grant a recovery in almost 
every case, we seek to change a 
major concept of our law. We would, 
in effect, permit recovery by a per- 
son largely responsible for the acci- 
dent. I have trouble in distinguish- 
ing such a recovery from the case in 
which a man, through his own negli- 
gence, runs into a fixed object and 
injures himself, but has nobody to 
sue. If we do not provide a means 
of recovery in the latter case, why 
should we permit a person who has 
been largely responsible for the ac- 
cident to recover from another party 
who has been only slightly at fault? 
Take the case where “A” parks his 
car just a bit too far away from the 
curb and “B”, driving recklessly and 
at a high speed, crashed into “A’s” 
car. It makes a mockery of our tort 
law to grant “B” a recovery in such 
a case. I suggest that the Mississippi 
law, and, incidentally, also a recent 
bill prepared by a conference com- 
mittee of the California State Bar 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Legal Spotlight—Continued 


Association, are not comparative neg- 
ligence laws; they, in fact, discard 
the law of negligence and substitute 
a system whereby everybody gets 
something. 


To Assess Damages 


The five statutes on comparative 
negligence are only a minor element 
in the picture. The fact is, as law- 
yers with experience in this type of 
litigation know, juries, with the tacit 
consent of trial judges, quite gen- 
erally ignore the question of con- 
tributory negligence. Nowadays 
practically anyone whose injuries are 
serious enough to arouse the emo- 
tions of the jury stands a good 
chance of recovery, regardless of his 
own contributory negligence. In fact, 
I sometimes hear lawyers say, “there 
is no law in an automobile case,” 
which is another way of saying that 
the only present function of the 
jury in automobile accident cases 
is to assess damages. 

Concomitant with the, tendency to 
ignore contributory negligence and 
to find negligence on the part of the 
defendant where actually none exists, 
is the tendency toward awarding 
compensation for injuries of all 
types, whether physical or mental, 
proximate or remote. One alarming 
excursion into the realm of the re- 


mote and speculative started in 
Texas. The Supreme Court of that 
state (in 1890) ‘was one of the first 
jurisdictions to enunciate the rule 
permitting recovery for bodily in- 
juries produced by fright without 
any physical contact.? 

In 1935 the Supreme Court of 
Wisconsin® held that the conse- 
quences of fright produced when a 
mother saw her child killed, were not 
actionable, where it appeared that 
the parent was in no personal dan- 
ger. In that case the parent had been 


looking out of the window watching, 


her child crossing the highway when 
the child was killed by a car driven 
by the negligent defendant. The 
mother died of the emotional upset 
thereby produced. The Wisconsin 
Court denied recovery, stating that 
the liability was wholly out of pro- 
portion to the culpability and would 
open the way to fraudulent claims; 
would put an unreasonable burden 
upon users of the highway; and 
enter a field that has no sensible or 
just stopping point. 

However, in a more recent Texas 
case*® the doctrine of the earlier 
Texas case was reaffirmed. In the 
latter case the plaintiff was walking 
across the street with her mother 
when a bus approached. The mother 
was fatally injured. It was alleged 
that the bus was driven in a negli- 
gent manner ; that it narrowly missed 
the plaintiff; that she was caused 
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to suffer great emotional upset, 
shock and fright, resulting in the 
derangement of her nervous sys- 
tem; and that as a result of the in- 
cident she suffered from extreme 
nervousness, severe headaches, lapse 
of memory and brain deterioration. 
The bus, I repeat, had not come in 
contact with the plaintiff. The Su 
preme Court held that the facts al- 
leged constituted a cause of action 
for which a recovery may be had. 


Pregnancy 


In most of the cases miscarriage 
is the physical injury which is 
claimed to have resulted from the 
shock, and recovery is permitted in 
spite of the fact that obstetrical re- 
search has resulted in the medical 
view that fright cannot cause abor- 
tion. As the writer of a note in the 
University of Chicago Law Review 
put it: “As the law is today, buses 
cannot jolt, trains cannot jerk, and 
men cannot shout or have automo- 
bile collisions in front of the pre- 
disposed, pregnant woman. It seems 
unreasonable to ask society to as- 
sume this degree of care. Interested 
as society must be in the unborn, 
liability would appear to place too 
great a burden upon the everyday 
activities of a turbulent civilization.” 

The frightening aspect of the 
fright case is that the reaction de- 
pends on the pre-existing psycho- 
logical makeup of the individual. 


Some people frighten easily and may . 


suffer great mental anxiety, or even 
a nervous breakdown, as a conse- 
quence of a comparatively minor oc- 
currence which another person 
would take in stride. Furthermore, 
since the results are for the most 
part purely subjective, there is no 
way of disproving the injuries 
claimed. Claims may be easily fab- 
ricated, and damages are specula- 
tive and conjectural. 

When the ramifications and pos- 
sible developments of this trend are 
considered, it is not too difficult to 
imagine future cases in which a 
large number of bystanders at the 


1 Hill v. Kimball, 76 Texas 210 

2 Waube v. Warrenton, 258 N.W. 497 

3 Houston Electric Co. v. Dorsett, (1946) 194 
S.W. (2d) 546. 

4 Woods v. Lancet, 
2nd 691 

5 Williams v. Marion Rapid Transit Inc., 87 
N.E. 2d 334 


303 N.Y. 349, 102 N.E. 
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scette of an accident may faint or 
sustain shock, and where dozens or 
perhaps hundreds of claims could 
result from a single occurrence. Or 
the courts may go even further. Per- 
haps a person frightened by the 
scream of another person who was 
frightened may be permitted to re- 
cover. 

Another enlargement of the scope 
of tort liability was brought into the 
reversed a long line of decisions and 
a long-standing precedent in the 
state by permitting recovery by a 
child for injuries sustained before 
birth. About two years before the 
New York decision the Supreme 
Court of Ohio® decided the ‘same 
way; and the right to sue for such 
injuries has been upheld in Cali- 
fornia, Maryland and Georgia as 
well. 

Possibly the next landmark in this 
trend will be an action by the child 
against its own mother for negli- 
gence causing such injury. Actions 
between relatives and between hus- 
band and wife are now, as you know, 
a rather commonplace method of 
getting money from the insurer. 


While there may be clear cases in 
which justice demands a remedy for 
prenatal injuries, one may be dis- 
turbed by the potentialities—the 
possibility of fraud, the possibility 
that whenever a child is born with 
a deformity, or is stillborn, an effort 
will be made to spell out liability on 
the part of someone. The problem 


is not less difficult by reason of the. 


fact that the statute of limitations in 
actions by minors is tolled for the 
period of infancy, so that in some 
jurisdictions such actions could be 
brought more than twenty-one years 
after the occurrence of the accident. 


High Awards 


Nowadays not only does the plain- 
tiff stand a good chance of winning 
his lawsuit, but the likelihood is that 
the amount he recovers will be high. 
From 1941 to 1951 the average 
amount of jury verdicts for plain- 
tiff in the New York Supreme Court 
increased from $3,489 to $8,695— 
an increase of 149% in ten years. 
This increase cannot be attributed 
entirely to inflation. During the 
same period cost of living index in- 
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creased less than one-half as much— 
about 73%. 

The following are some examples 
of recent high verdicts: 
$400,000 to an ex-waiter, 44 years 
old, injuries in a railroad collision. 
The accident resulted in total and 
permanent disability due to brain in- 
jury and injuries to shoulders and 
legs. Reduced to $240,000. 
$250,000 for brain injury sustained 
by a 48 year old freight agent. 
$100,000 for fractured skull, wrist 
and tibia sustained by a 53 year old 
luggage liner who earned about $3,- 
000 a year and who was working 
half-time at the time of the trial. 
$100,000 to a 40 year old housewife 
who suffered a back injury and other 
injuries, and neurosis when a penny 
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weight scale slid on her. (Reduced 
on remittitur to $75,000. ) 
$92,500 to a 50 year old well-driller 
who, as a result of a bus collision, 
sustained a broken back, broken neck 
and a brain concussion. 
$90,000 to a 27 year old housewife 
who suffered a compound fracture 
of the right knee and patella, lacera- 
tions of the left leg and face in an 
automobile accident. 
$141,000 to a 38 year old brakeman 
who lost his right leg in a railroad 
accident. 
$106,000 to a 43 year old iron 
worker who suffered head and other 
injuries when a sidewalk elevator 
on which he was working dropped 
beneath him. 

(Continued on page 154) 
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THE MONROE DOCTRINE . .. When James’ These forty-seven words, known as the Monice 

Monroe delivered his presidential message to Con- Doctrine, have been accepted without modification 

gress on December 2, 1823, he said in part, through the years by the people of the United States 
Wii: aint ti analiie: te cnanlen. anil te the as the cornerstone of American foreign policy, even 
amicable relations existing between the United though Congressional action has never confirmed them. 
States and those powers, to declare that we 7 7 y 
should consider any attempt on their part to Our sincere endeavor to adhere to the principles of 
extend their system to any portion of this democracy as exemplified in the American Agency System 
Hemisphere, as dangerous to our peace and has gained the respect and confidence of the Agents of 
safety.” Amerwa which 1s a cherished asset. 
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AM. strictly a Sunday snap- 

shooter, and as such thoroughly 

unqualified to write an article on 
photography. But as a claimsman 
who once suffered from the head- 
ache of trying to get good claims 
pictures in a hurry, | offer some 
basic and much-needed advice. 


Thousands of Dollars 


We all know what an important 
part pictures play in a claimsman’s 
job. Many court decisions, many 
thousands of dollars have depended 
on the pictures he takes. When I 
first entered the claims field, this 
necessity of getting good pictures 
posed quite a problem. I could never 
be sure how my pictures would come 
out. Too often I’d have to go back 
to the scene of the investigation and 
shoot them all over again. Time 
would be lost, and in many cases 
evidence would be missing the sec- 
ond time I tried to get the picture. 
The developing problem was annoy- 
ing, too. Sometimes the wrong pic- 
tures would be attached to reports. 
Sometimes I had to spoil most of a 
roll of film to get one or two pic- 
tures. And too many times my re- 
ports were delayed because I had to 
wait for my pictures to be developed. 

Three years ago a friend showed 
me the answer to all of these prob- 
lems. He snapped my picture, and 
as fast as I could say “send me one 
if it comes out,” he showed me the 
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SIXTY-SECOND PHOTOGRAPHY 


ROGER SORTEVIK 
Claims Supervisor 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Company 


finished print. I immediately thought 
of my own picture-taking problem, 
and realized that a camera that de- 
veloped its own pictures in sixty 
seconds was the answer to a claims- 
man’s dream. Next day I bought 
one. And that very afternoon I 
astounded the office by having a 
report ready—complete with pictures 
—a few hours after the accident had 
occurred. It was the beginning of 
a long and fast friendship between 
me and my Polaroid camera. 

It’s surprising how few insurance 
companies are aware of the possi- 
bilities of picture-in-a-minute pho- 
tography. In our operations it has 
proved to be one of the outstanding 
developments in the field of claims 
investigating. First of all—and most 
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important—it speeds reports. It’s 
obvious how essential that is in pre- 
serving all-around good feeling be- 
tween the company, the policyholder, 
and the claimant. Not only does it 
enable claimsmen to have their re- 
ports ready for study in a matter of 
hours instead of days, but it im- 
proves their writing of reports, too. 
That is because they have the pic- 
torial evidence available before they 
start writing . . . can refer to the 
picture in their reports, and keep 
the facts always clear. 


Easy to Use 


Another advantage—and one I 
found particularly gratifying—is 
that this camera is easy to use. That 
means a lot to a claimsman who is 
not a shutter bug, or who is too busy 
at the scene of an accident, fire or 
robbery to make complicated camera 
settings and adjustments. It also 
eliminates the problem of discov- 
ering, too late, that the pictures 
came out badly, or not at all. You 
see your pictures on the spot—you’re 
sure you've got just the picture you 
want, the way you want it. 

It’s a boon to office managers, 
too, because it saves the company 
money. There’s never a charge for 
rush developing; claimsmen don’t 
waste the better part of a roll of 
film to develop one or two pictures ; 
and no one will take unnecessary 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Loss Logic—Continued 


extra shots “just in case the first 
one doesn’t come out.” 

There have been but two objec- 
tions to the use of the Polaroid 
camera in the insurance field, and 
both are now baseless. The first is 
that if there are no negatives, how 
do you get copies? Actually copies 
are just as quick and easy as the 
pictures themselves. The other ob- 
jection has been that the prints tend 
to fade slightly after several months 
of handling. This objection was 


eliminated once and for all when a 
print coater was introduced that 
protects every picture with a per- 
manent, plastic finish. 

In the three years I’ve used this 
type of camera I haven’t been able 
to find a single drawback. My fam- 
ily thinks it was a good investment, 
too. I followed my youngster’s 
progress from the time he was eight 
hours old until . . . well just sixty 
seconds ago. I suggest that more 
claimsmen investigate the answer to 
a claimsman’s dream—sixty-second 
photography. 
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Here are three simple rules— 


apply them and they'll work wonders. 
(1) Create a favorable mass attitude 
oy toward BII coverage among businessmen. 


(2) Show how BII is a simple contract 
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that meets an important need. (3) Show 
how income insurance for business 
means survival after loss. 
National of Hartford has developed a new 


and different sales plan that will aid 
you in applying these success-making rules. 
Our Agents are using this plan—profitably. 
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MAN OF THE YEAR 


ALTER H. BENNETT, retired 

\ \ general counsel of the Na- 

tional Association of Insurance 

Agents, has been named “Man of the 

Year” in the property and casualty 
business by The Insurance Field. 

It is the consensus of the maga- 
zine’s editors, conditioned by reac- 
tions from leaders in many segments 
of the industry, that Bennett made 
the outstanding contribution to the 
business with his legal victory over 
automobile dealer-insurance agents 
in Ohio. This case, which the VU, S. 
Supreme Court recently refused to 
review, resulted in disfranchising 
from the insurance business in that 
state 1,100 dealer-agents of Motors 
Insurance Corp., a General Motors 
subsidiary. 

Many observers feel the Ohio 
agents’ law may become model legis- 
lation in the industry’s campaign to 
rid the insurance field of producers 
who use their licenses principally to 
sell insurance on property they own 
or for which they are the vendor. 

Now eighty, Bennett served with 
NAIA for thirty-three years before 
retiring last September. He is pres- 
ently engaged in writing a history of 
the NAIA. 


STATE COMMISSIONERS 


HE TERM OF Office of Commis- . 
aoe Taylor of Tennessee ex- 
pired January 1 and a local agent, 
A. E. Northington, has been named 
to succeed him. Mr. Taylor filled 
the vacancy left by the death of 
Commissioner M. O. Allen on No- 
vember 28. Also Charles S. Jackson 
of Baltimore has been named to suc- 
ceed Harvey Chesney as Maryland 
commissioner. His term will expire 
in May, 1955. 

Robert Barrett, Chicago attorney 
and brother of former Illinois Attor- 
ney General George F. Barrett, has 
been n&med Director of Insurance 
of Illinois effective January 1. Mr. 
Barrett succeeds J. Edward Day, 
who joined The Prudential as asso- 
ciate general solicitor on February 1. 
Governor Anderson has reappointed 
A. H. Nelson as Commissioner of 
Insurance of Minnesota for a six- 
year term beginning February 1. 
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cannot replace lives lost or original property destroyed. Therefore, 
he strives ceaselessly for the reduction and elimination 
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his recommendations, when acted upon, provide the 


basis for reduced insurance rates. 
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“THE WORLD’S RAREST stamp 
is the British Guiana penny black 
on magenta. Worth $50,000, this 
inch-square treasure was sold by its 
finder for 70¢. The 93 rarest stamps 
could have been bought for $200 face 
value—today’s sale price : $300,000.” 
That’s a story from Pathfnder. 


“There are some 200,000 stamp 
collectors in U. S. and Canada. Tell 
‘em about the stamp and coin col- 
lection floater. Minimum premium: 
$7.50 Canada; $10.00 U. S.”’ That’s 


a story from inland marine. 
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WHOEVER HEARD OF A 
“VALUABLE PAPERS” LOSS? 
The claim department has—fre- 
quently. Lately we’ve been writing 
more of this business so it figures 
that we catch more losses. It’s been 
running in the neighborhood of one 
out of évery seventeen valuable 
papers risks. “That’s a mighty fine 
neighborhood to be in,” is the con- 
sensus of those who know the cov- 
erage best, namely: insureds who 
have averted financial disaster thanks 
to this “gap-closing” coverage which 
was purchased through wide-awake 
agents. Valuable papers is written 
on a form called “AVP” which also 
includes provisions for insuring 
records of accounts receivable. Sub- 
stantially all-risk coverage, the policy 
pays for loss of or damage to papers 
and records owned or held by the 
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M. H. Blackburn, C.P.C.U. “Protection” (The Travelers Insurance Companies) 


insured (such as drawings, con- 
tracts, mailing lists, maps, abstracts, 
deeds, mortgages, manuscripts, etc. ). 
AVP? It adds vp to A Very Perti- 
nent policy for architects and their 
drawings, photographers and their 
files, lawyers and their law books, 
engineers and their blueprints, writ- 
ers and their manuscripts,—you 
take it from there. 


CLO 


ELECTRIC POWER OUTPUT 
continues to signal bright business 
opportunities in both the U. S. and 
Canada. Sales plusses are glowing 
in residential and industrial con- 
sumption of electricity. 

Westinghouse scoffs at talk of a 
saturated market in the appliance 
field, pointing to a hundred percent 
increase in the use of electric power 
in the past ten years and foreseeing 
another one hundred percent in- 
crease in the next ten. Dishwashers 
and TV are but two “for instances” 
of new products or improvements 
of existing products for home and 
industry which will open new mar- 
kets in their industry. 
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SELL IN THE SUBURBS. “The 
population increase between 1940 
and 1950 was the largest in U. S. 
history,” points out Fortune. “The 
suburbs, growing much faster than 
the central cities or the countryside, 
accounted for practically half the 
total increase; and today’s growth, 
at the startling rate of some 2,500,- 
000 a year, is certainly continuing 
the same trend.” The downtown de- 
partment stores, and even banks, are 
branching out to meet the people. 
Vast regional shopping centers, con- 
taining a large branch store or two 
and dozens of smaller stores and 


A 





services, exert tremendous pulling 
power on consumers’ shopping hab- 
its. Sounds like a good spot to 
unwrap your package policies-- 
storekeeper’s liability, storekeeper’s 
burglary and robbery, or broad form 
money and securities. 


CRO 


PIGGY BANKS ARE LOADED. 
The last time we looked into it, 
student deposits totaled $80,000,000 
as the result of 3,000,000 school 
children enrolling in savings pro- 
grams at 500 commercial and sav- 
ings banks. All of which reminds 
us—where there’s money there’s a 
chance of loss. One way to dig into 
this situation is to work 
through your Board of Education. 


sales 





Find out who is responsible for the 
collecting and the transporting of the 
funds. If it’s a bank problem, you 
have bankers blanket bonds: Forms 
2 and 24 are designed for commer- 
cial banks; Form 5 fits the needs of 
mutual savings banks. In the opinion 
of governmental agencies, bankers’ 
magazines—and for that matter the 
bankefs themselves—this is a subject 
which can’t be over-emphasized. 
Summary: Analyze every local sit- 
uation in terms of how it might lea: 
you to a chat with your banker- 
about insurance. When you sell 
“peace of mind” your bank officer 
knows what you're talking about. 
That’s for sure! 
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PORTRAIT OF PROGRESS 


CHUBB & SON 


In 1882, the year Chubb & Son was founded, American railroads were a far 
cry from today’s luxurious land liners. In meeting the specific insurance 
requirements of industry in this country, Chubb & Son has broadened its 
experience and obtained an intimate knowledge of insurance problems which 
has enabled it to originate and develop many of the forms which are today 
standards of protection. We are proud of our record of “Serving the Leaders” 
of American Industry and Commerce. 


FEDERAL INSURANGE GOMPANY 
UNITED STATES GUARANTEE COMPANY 





CO., LTD. - 
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MANAGERS 
90 John Street, New York 38, N. Y. 


VIGILANT INSURANCE COMPANY - MARINE INSURANCE CO., LTD. - THE SEA INSURANCE 


THE LONDON ASSURANCE (Marine Dept.) - ALLIANCE ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
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“The Tried and Tested Road to Learning’”°’ 


(...or so our graduate agents say! ) 


Insurance agents have a rewarding opportunity to provide 
security for countless men and women, including themselves 
. . . if they really know their business. 

The Employers’ Group School trains our new agents and 
refurbishes our veteran agents in the profession of insurance. 
You know that increasing competition for the consumer’s 
dollar means tougher competition for insurance salesmen. 
Graduate agents of The Employers’ fully accredited school 
know how to sell and what to sell in terms of vitally needed 
protection. 

If you’re interested in becoming an Employers’ Group 
agent, you can chop 5 years of field experience down to size 
with one seven week course! If you’re an Employers’ Group 
veteran agent, here’s a chance for an up-to-date refresher. 
Your only expense outside of transportation is room and 
board, and local arrangements have pared that right to the 
bone. 

Next chance starts March 30, 1953. Re- 
member — The Employers’ “tried and tested 
road” is really a short cut to higher earnings! 


WRITE for the fully descriptive booklet to your 
nearest Branch Office, General Agent or see your 
Special Agent. 






---and here’s what they say! 


Teterboro, N. J. 
“Your school in Boston is really terrific... all it’s 
cracked up to be and more.” 

Greensboro, N. C. 


“*,.. the school . . . was the greatest experience I have 
had in , . . insurance work.” 


Louisville, Ky. 
**. .. I shall always be indebted to you.” 
Huntington, W. Va. 
**.... ‘thank you’ for a workable foundation to an 
insurance career.” 
Spring field, Ill. 
“I sincerely believe the course will help me in such 
a way that I may repay Employers’ for their kindness 
to me.” 
New Orleans, La. 
**,.. a grand job not only in . . . insurance matters 
. . . but giving us a complete outlook on life.” 
Guilford, Me. 
“I consider it a privilege to have attended your 
school.” - 
El Paso, Texas 
‘*, .. 1 am glad that I had the opportunity to attend 
(a School) of suck high caliber.” 


The EMPLOYERS’ GROUP Insurance Companies 


For Fire, Casualty and Marine Insurance or Fidelity and Surety Bonds, see your local Employers’ Group Agent, The Man With The Plan 


= AMERICAN EMPLOYERS’ INSURANCE Co. 
t EG THE EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ASSURANCE CORP., LTO. 


THE EMPLOYERS’ FIRE INSURANCE Co. 


110 MILK ST. 
BOSTON 7, MASS. 
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J. ALBERT BURGOYNE 
Assistant Counsel 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Company 


O: objectives in developing this 
coverage may be simply stated. 
We sought to make the coverage 
truly “blanket,” to provide protec- 
tion for the ‘catastrophe’ medical 
hazard, to have it stated in a straight- 
forward and easily understood in- 
suring agreement and to make it 
available at a price which would 
bring it within the reach of the great 
mass of those who need this type of 
coverage. 

The attainment of these objectives 
is obviously not as simple as their 
statement. Only time and an ac- 
cumulation of credible statistics will 
demonstrate a correct evaluation of 
the elements of the coverage, the 
proper underwriting techniques and 
whether what we knew was more 
or less important than what we did 
not know. 


The Most Fundamental 


Probably the most fundamental 
problem in writing major medical 
insurance is the selection of the ele- 
ment which will fix the liability of 
the company. In traditional acci- 
dent and sickness coverages the lia- 
bility of the company is customarily 
determined by an event which can 
he more or less readily established. 
or weekly indemnity benefits, it is 
ihe commencement of disability, for 

(Continued on page 92) 
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MAJOR MEDICAL EXPENSE 


ROBERT E. RYAN 
Accident & Health Superintendent 
Royal-Liverpool Group 


UR new major medical expense 
(7. was announced in No- 
vember, 1951. This concept of med- 
ical expense protection for both in- 
dividuals and families is available 
with either a $200 or $500 deduct- 
ible. All persons included under a 
family policy must purchase the same 
amount of deductible. There is a 
$5,000 limit of payment per person 
for medical expenses for each acci- 
dent or illness in excess of the de- 
ductible amount. Bills must be incur- 
red within two years from the date 
of the accident or commencement 
of the sickness. The policies cover 
not only such dreaded illnesses as 
polio, cancer, meningitis, rheumatic 
fever and heart diseases, but all types 
of sickness—nervous, mental or 
otherwise, and accidents, too. They 
cover virtually all types of medical 
expenses such as hospital charges, 
fees of physicians, surgeons, gradu- 
ate nurses and costs of laboratory 
tests, transfusions, drugs, medicines 
and anesthetics. Benefits are payable 
regardless of whether the accident 
or illness requires hospitalization. 
Unlike many other policies, we do 
not require the insured to be a co- 
insuror. 

The higher costs in some areas 
were taken into account in develop- 
ing our premium structure but for 
the sake of simplicity it was decided 

(Continued on page 88) 


DAVID H. HARRIS 
Assistant Actuary 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society 


UR in-hospital major expense 
policy provides insurance for 


individuals and families against all 
of the various types of medical 
expense which are incurred in a 
hospital. It covers the charges made 
by the hospital itself, doctors’ and 
surgeons’ fees for services in the 
hospital, and the costs of private 
duty nursing where such nursing is 
considered necessary by the attend- 
ing doctor. There are two plans, one 
of which provides up to $2500 and 
the other up to $5000 for any single 
accident or illness. 


Degree of Control 


Our decision to limit the coverage 
to expenses incurred in the hospital 
stemmed from several considera- 
tions. One of the most important 
was a technical problem relating to 
the determination of when a par- 
ticular claim begins and ends. How- 
ever, we were extremely conscious 
of the significant element of safety 
involved. The very fact that a man 
is in a hospital means that there is 
a degree of control operating on the 
services and supplies he uses and to 
some extent on the charges for 
these ; outside the hospital, this con- 
trol is lacking. For example, in the 
home the line between nursing and 
extra “help” may become hazy. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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A & H (Harris)—Continued 


Similarly the hospital supervises the 
use of drugs, and we can take for 
granted the necessity for any drugs 
which are dispensed by its pharmacy ; 
the situation would be rather differ- 
ent if the insurer were to undertake 
the payment of drug store bills. 
Most illnesses or accidents serious 
enough to run up the kind of bills 
with which major medical expense 
insurance is concerned put the 
patient in the hospital during the 
most expensive period of care. Oc- 











Friendly Understanding 


from the Company he represents 


Sometimes a little friendly 


assistance and counsel from the home 
office spells the difference between success and 


failure . . . and your success is our concern. 


Current Dividend 20% 


Oldest Massachusetts Fire Insurance Company 


Fire Insurance 
__\ Company 
Sil 


casionally, of course, cases arise in 
which a man is so seriously ill that 
he cannot be moved to a hospital. 
Sometimes, too, a man who has been 
in a hospital is discharged while 
some fairly expensive continued care 
or treatment is still required. There 
are obvious difficulties in trying to 
meet these needs without opening 
up the policy to broad dangers, but 
we hope that as more experience 
develops we shall find a way to 
provide at least a part of this addi- 
tional coverage, possibly along the 
lines of post-hospital protection for 


= MAINE, N.H., VT., 
MASS., R.1., CONN., 
NEW YORK, N. J., N.C. 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


a limited period applicable in cases 
where a claim is first established by 
virtue of hospital confinement. 


The Equitable has used both coin- 
surance and a deductible as funda- 
mental elements of its plan. The 
coinsurance is, in our opinion, a vital 
factor in maintaining reasonably 
stable costs. Without it, since the 
policies contain no scheduled limits 
on each item of medical and hospital 
care, the insured would retain no 
financial incentive to control his 
utilization of unnecessary or luxury 
services and facilities. He would 
have no interest in the size of his 
bills; in effect, he would be in the 
position of saying: “the insurance 
company will pay whatever the 
charges may be.” We use a 25% 
coinsurance factor, feeling that 75% 
coverage can reduce even the largest 
bills to manageable proportions, 
while the one-quarter interest which 
the insured retains directly can, we 
hope, act as enough of a brake on 
over-utilization. 


There is one item in the plan 
which is subject to its own spe- 
cific limit and hence not subject to 
coinsurance. The room-and-board 
charge made by the hospital is 
counted toward the benefit, without 
coinsurance, up to either $10 a day 
or $15 a day, the former in the case 
of the $2500 plan and the latter in 
the case of the plan with a $5000 
limit. 


Three Deductibles 


With either plan, we offer a choice 
of three “deductible” amounts : $100, 
$300, or $500. These make the 
policy adaptable to the needs of the 
particular insured, a high deductible 
being appropriate for the person who 
wishes to supplement other coverage, 
while the lower amounts have more 
appeal to the man who has no basic 
protection. Aside from the flexibility 
it affords, the deductible emphasizes 
the policy’s goal of providing pro- 
tection” against major expenses 
rather than routine, smaller costs. 


In order to compute the benefit, 
taking these features into account, 
we add together (1) the room and 
board charge up to $10 or $15 for 
each day, according to the plan, and 
(2) three-quarters of all the othe 
expenses incurred in the hospital. 
From this sum, the “deductible” of 
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$100, $300 or $500 is subtracted. 
The result is the amount payable, 
subject only to the overall $2500 or 
$5000 limit. 

We reserve the right to refuse 
renewal on any premium due date, 
but we do not intend to exercise this 
right solely because of claim history. 
We feel that the possibility of abuse, 
probably much more a factor to con- 
tend with here than it is in the usual 
forms of accident and health insur- 
ance, makes the right to refuse 
renewal a vital element of safety. 
On the other hand, we do not want 
to use it against the individual who 
deals with us in good faith but who 
suffers a deterioration in health. 
Realizing that there is a good chance 
that the costs of medical service may 
change from time to time, and that 
the coverage is in any event highly 
experimental and so far without 
any firm statistical background, we 
also specify that the renewal pre- 
mium may be changed. 

We issue the policy up to age 55 
for husband and wife, with renewal 
up to age 65. Children are covered 
from birth to age 18. The premium 
scale differentiates between men and 
women, and between families which 
have and families which do not have 
children, but where there are chil- 
dren covered the premium does not 
vary according to their number. 


Maternity Exclusion 


The policy does not provide bene- 
fits in connection with normal ma- 
ternity cases since we feel that the 
expenses involved are not of a type 
with which major medical expense 
insurance should be concerned. 
Without such an exclusion, the $100 
deductible plan would provide a very 
considerable maternity benefit, and 
even the higher deductible policies 
would pay maternity benefits in a 
substantial proportion of the cases. 
Premiums would have to be higher 
and underwriting practice changed. 

On the other hand, it occasionally 
happens that complications of preg- 
nancy or childbirth give rise to ex- 
penses much larger than normal. 
Such a situation can be just as 
unexpected and just as much of a 
burden financially as a serious illness 
of any other kind, and where this 
happens the policy does provide 
coverage. Benefits are accordingly 
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A Note of Importance 


to Every Casualty 
Insurance Man: 


Casualty Agents and Brokers everywhere 
are becoming alerted to the new, rapidly 
growing field of Franchise (Small Group) 
Accident, Health, and Hospitalization 


General Accident, a pioneer in this form of 
protection, is meeting the challenge by 
offering attractive Franchise contracts and 


an underwriting plan that is easy to handle 


Franchise Insurance is not a sideline with 


us. We expect it to grow and invite you 


Why not write for details, today. Please state 
whether you are an Agent or Broker. 


Write: Group Division 
ACCIDENT AND HEALTH DEPARTMENT 


GENERAL ACCIDENT 


Fire and Life Assurance Corporation, Ltd. 
GENERAL BUILDINGS -+ 


PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 








allowed where there are complica- 
tions incident to pregnancy, and are 
based on the amount of expense over 
and above what would have been 
incurred in the absence of compli- 
cations. This part of the maternity 
risk is, in our opinion, a very real 
part of the value of major medical 
expense coverage, and at the same 
time a part which can safely be 
underwritten without undue danger 
of anti-selection. 

We do not cover any accident or 
illness for which the insured is en- 


titled to benefits under a workmen’s 
compensation law of any kind. This 
exclusion appears justified in the 
light of the rather complete medical 
coverage in these laws, and makes for 
greater simplicity in underwriting 
and in premium structure since the 
occupational aspect of a risk is 
automatically reduced to minimum 
importance. We provide full occu- 
pational coverage for any insured 
who is not covered by workmen’s 
compensation. 
(Continued on the next page) 
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The one exclusion of relatively 
broad scope in the policy is an ex- 
clusion of coverage for mental and 
nervous disorders. Our intention is 
not to eliminate benefits for any 
physical diseases of the nervous 
system—we will pay, for example, 
for treatment of neuritis or in con- 
nection with paralysis caused by an 
accident—but we do not provide 
coverage for psychoses or psycho- 
neuroses, feeling that the subjective 


nature of much of the illness in this 
area and the wide variations in the 
means and facilities for its care 
present too many uncertainties. We 
have a war clause, we do not cover 
confinement in a Federal hospital 
or expenses incurred by a member 
of the armed forces, and we require 
that all expenses be for services 
recommended by a legally qualified 
physician. We have not used any 
“pre-existing condition” exclusion. 
The policy simply requires a hospital 
confinement to commence while the 
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Sitting on Top 





today’s needs. . 
than 2% 


The Largest Exclusive Health and 
Accident Company in the World 


MUTUAL BENEFIT WEALTA 





. Creat Stuff! 


Proud of their company, they are! That goes for more 
than ten thousand representatives of Mutual of Omaha. 
Why? It’s because their company has again maintained 
its position as the largest exclusive health and accident 
company in the world. It’s because Mutual of Omaha has 
paid more than 460 million dollars in benefits . .. more than 
56 million dollars in 1952 alone. 
Omaha has a wide and complete line of policies suited to 
. and is providing coverage today to more 
million policyowners. 
Omaha pays benefits promptly, locally, through 110 service 
offices in the United States, Canada, Alaska, Hawaii, and 
the Canal Zone. A fine company to buy insurance from... 
and a fine company to SELL insurance for. 








& ACCIDENT ASSOCIATION . 








It’s because Mutual of 


It’s because Mutual of 





OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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insurance is in force; the cause of 
confinement may have originated at 
any time. 


Physical impairments and _ the 
“moral” attributes of a risk have an 
obvious significance in the under- 
writing of major medical expense 
insurance, even though their values 
may be somewhat different than 
usual. In devising the policy, how- 
ever, and in following its early 
experience, we have been conscious 
of other factors which affect this 
risk peculiarly. First among these is 
the existence of other hospital or 
medical insurance. A majority of 
our in-hospital major policyholders 
already have some basic group cover- 
age. This of course, was not un- 
expected, and in fact the higher 
deductible plans were deliberately 
planned as being suitable to supple- 
ment existing coverage. 


The difficulty arises in avoiding 
an overlap between the new and the 
old coverage where a low deductible 
is requested. While there is no 
reason, from an underwriting point 
of view, why basic hospital and 
medical insurance should not cover 
at least a part of the area excluded 
by the deductible, it does seem to us 
that overlapping beyond this to any 
material degree would run counter 
to the purpose of the coinsurance ele- 
ment and hence lead to an unsound 
degree of over-all coverage—the 
analogy in this type of coverage to 
the over-insurance problem in loss- 
of-time benefits. On the other hand, 
trying to assess the extent of the 
basic insurance, and dealing with 
the case where the family members 
are not equally protected under the 
latter, present major problems. We 
have not yet found it possible to 
reduce these to a set of rules, but 
as a general principle we try to avoid 
overlapping as far as we can and we 
will insist on a $300 or $500 deduc- 
tible where we know that the appli- 
cant has a substantial basic plan. 


Income is another factor of great 
importance. Since medical service 
costs more for those of high income 
than for those of more moderate 
means, it is evident that the bene- 
fits paid under a policy will tend to 
increase as the insured’s income in- 
creases. The effect is intensified to 
the extent that those of higher 

(Continued on page 86) 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


A Primer of Questions and Answers 
for New Insurance Agency Employees 

This is a compilation of one 
hundred questions and suggested 
answers compiled to acquaint em- 
ployees and especially new employees 
with the fundamentals of an insur- 
ance office and of the insurance 
business in general. 

The questions cover a wide range 
of subjects from the most basic, such 
as, “Define insurance” on through, 
“What do you do if you spoil a 
policy,” “What is a loss,” ‘‘What 
bookkeeping records are main- 
tained,” “What bureau makes fire 
insurance rates,” “What is a mort- 
gage Clause,” etc. 

Prepared by the Educational Com- 
mittee of the Cincinnati Fire Under- 
writers Association for the use of 
its member agents and solicitors. 


Short-Cuts Save Dollars 

This is an unusual presentation 
of eleven new cost-saving forms 
actually scotch-taped to the pages. 
The portfolio, 9” x 11%” in size, 
is printed in two colors and is a 


rich source of time and cost-saving - 


procedures, selling ideas and man- 
agement methods. The copyrighted 
forms shown include an “Insur-O- 
Gram,” ““Time-Saver Invoice,” “Pol- 
icy Change Request,” “Agency 
Voucher-Check,” “Unit Analysis 
Forms,” ete. 

Single copy furnished without ob- 
ligation by Robert Burns, president, 
American Agency Management Bu- 
reau, 3400 Connecticut Ave., N.W., 
Washington 8, D. C. 


Compensation Law Pamphlet Supple- 
ments 

Supplements to the last editions 
of the pamphlets covering the work- 
men’s compensation laws of New 
Jersey, California, Colorado, and 
Massachusetts have been published. 
They include recent important 
amendments to the laws passed by 
the respective legislatures and an- 
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notations of recent decisions con- 
struing the laws. 

30 cents per copy—available from 
Editor, Law Publications, Associa- 
tion of Casualty and Surety Compa- 
nies, 60 John Street, New York 38, 
New York. 


Facing the Future's Risks, edited by 
Lyman Bryson 

This is an informed look into 
America’s future by eleven of the 
country’s top scientists and educa- 
tors. It includes the eleven 10,000- 
word monographs presented at the 
Conference of the Future observa- 
tion of the 200th Anniversary of 
mutual insurance in America. A 
foreword and chapter notes were 
prepared by Dr. Lyman Bryson. 

The book is being distributed to 
thousands of American industrialists 
by the Executive Book Club which 
chose the volume as its January 
selection. 

317 pages, $4 a copy—published 
by Harper & Brothers, New York. 


Handy Rate Chart 

This handy rate chart for busi- 
ness interruption insurance includes 
rates for rent and rental value in- 
surance and is believed to be the 
only chart of its kind for this par- 
ticular coverage. Prepared as a 
3%” x 5%” folder, one section of 
the chart shows the percentages of 
contents rates to use for city “ex- 
change” territory. The other shows 
the percentages of building rates to 
use for suburban territory, balance 
of New York State and most out- 
of-town territories. 

Available at no charge from the 
Jaffe Agency, Inc., 45 John St., New 
York 38, New York. 


Speech Outlines for All Occasions 
by Dorothy Rayle and Maxwell Droke 

Rather than a book of stock 
speeches, this is a volume containing 
practical suggestions for every kind 
of talk. It is designed to suggest 


points to be developed and stimulat- 
ing questions to be answered. 
Among the occasions for which 
speech outlines are available in the 
book are business occasions, civic 
occasions, holidays, political, re- 
ligious and social events. 


$3.85 per copy—published by 
Maxwell Droke, P. O. Box 611, In- 
dianapolis 6, Indiana. 
Federation of Insurance Counsel 
Quarterly 

The January issue of this quar- 
terly is devoted entirely to a sympo- 
sium on motor vehicle liability in- 
surance. Among the articles included 
are ones on the Massachusetts com- 
pulsory insurance law, the Canadian 
unsatisfied judgment funds, the New 
Jersey unsatisfied claim and judg- 
ment fund law, the Saskatchewan 
plan and “Let’s Compensate—not 
Litigate.” Several appendices set 
forth the conclusions of various 
legislative and industry committee 
reports on the subject and a bibliog- 
raphy has been compiled. 

$1 per copy—available from Wil- 
liam Wright Mitchell, secretary- 
treasurer, Federation of Insurance 
Counsel, Union Planters Bank Bldq., 
Memphis, Tennessee. 


Yearbook of Labor Statistics 1951-52 

Based on the study of 45 coun- 
tries, this statistical volume shows 
the trend of the cost of living and 
of world employment during the 
past two years as well as the trend 
of living costs. Estimates are made 
of the number of persons covered by 
Social Security plans in the various 
countries. Also included are studies 
on such things as the expenditures 
for food, the level of money wages 
and the level of real wages. 

362 pages; $5 paper bound, $6 
cloth bound—published by the In- 
ternational Labor Office, 1825 Jef- 
ferson Place, N.W., Washington 6, 
D. f. 
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ACTIVE LEGISLATICN YEAR 


YR LEGISLATURES OF all states 
except Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Mississippi and Virginia will meet 
in regular sessions during 1953. 
Thus a spate of bills on such matters 
as compulsory automobile insurance, 
unsatisfied judgment funds, vehicle 
inspections, workmen’s compensa- 
tion benefits, agents’ qualification 
laws and others pertaining to insur- 
ance may be expected during the 
coming year. 

Governor Herter of Massachu- 
setts, in his inaugural address to the 
State Legislature, recommended the 
adoption of an individual merit rat- 
ing plan for automobile insurance and 
increased highway safety measures. 

A bill has been introduced in the 
California Assembly calling for a 
state-operated system of awards for 
automobile injuries or deaths regard- 
less of fault. It would be patterned 
after the workmen’s compensa- 


tion law and would pay weekly com- 
pensation plus medical costs. As- 
semblyman Collins, the sponsor of 
the controversial bill, hopes the sys- 
tem would ease the congestion of the 
courts and avoid dissipation of lump 
sum awards by their recipients. Also 
a proposal to limit the liability of 
California cities has been made to 
the state legislature. In this state 
cities have no common-law immunity 
against suits and recent jury awards 
have been considered excessive. The 
proposal, made by Assemblyman 
F. C. Lauterman to the Assembly 
Committee on Finance and Insur- 
ance, contemplates the use of a sys- 
tem similar to that under which 
workmen’s compensation awards are 
fixed. 

A bill to translate Governor 
Dewey’s recommendation of com- 
pulsory automobile liability insur- 
ance into law is being prepared by 
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Our fast, fair action in settling all claims helps | 
build the kind of confidence and reputation | 
that make renewals a “breeze.” 
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New York Insurance Department 
technicians. A bill which would ex- 
tend the compulsory insurance pro- 
vision now applying to minor drivers 
in the state to all drivers has already 
been filed in the Senate by Senator 
Friedman. Last year’s battle in the 
New York Legislature over compul- 
sory inspection of vehicles is being 
continued this year. A bill support 
ing the governor's recommendation 
for state operated inspecticn stations 
has been introduced as has one call- 
ing for a two-year trial of privately 
operated ones. In addition a meas- 
ure has been introduced in the State 
Senate which would increase the re- 
quired amounts of liability insurance 
on taxicabs from $5,000/10,000 to 
$10,000/20,000. 


RESCINDS DEFINITION 


RULING OF Superintendent 

A. F. Jordan of the District 
of Columbia has rescinded the ap- 
plication there of the Nationwide 
Definition and Interpretation of the 
Insuring Powers of Marine and 
Transportation Underwriters. He 
feels that the spread of multiple line 
underwriting and the passage of 
more stringent regulatory acts has 
greatly diminished the value of the 
definition which was adopted in 
1933. Also the superintendent says 
that there seems to be no statutory 
authority giving the Joint Commit- 


tee on Interpretation and Complaint — 


legal status. 


MUTUAL EXPERIENCE 


ge AMERICAN MUTUAL Alliance 
estimates that United States 
mutual casualty companies wrote 
premiums of $1,220 million in 1952, 
an increase of about 14% over the 
1951 volume. Accident and health 
premiums written by multiple line 
carriers are included in the estimate 
but not the writings of exclusively 
accident and health companies or the 
A. and H. writings of life compa- 
nies. Workmen’s compensation pre- 
miums increased about 11% and 
automobile lines about 16%. Loss 
experience varied by company but 
in general accident frequency im- 
proved while claim costs increased. 
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THAT AGENT OF 1853 CAN HELP YOU SELL INSURANCE 


Most people naturally respect THE ADVERTISEMENT ABOVE 
age and stability in a company and WILL APPEAR IN: 
The Home is putting its century of service 
and experience solidly behind you. What 
counts is not that we are 100 years old— 
but that you can offer your customers 

the benefits of that century of insurance. 
That’s why Home advertising is written 


from your standpoint. It’s your ad! 


* THE HOME* 
Fusurance Company 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 
FIRE ~ AUTOMOBILE . MARINE 


THE HOME INDEMNITY COMPANY More than 19 million readers 
Casualty Insurance + Fidelity and Surety Bonds will see your ad in February! 
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The phenomenal growth of the chemical industry in this country 
can be attributed to a small group of men who have devoted their 
lives to the painstaking research necessary to the development of 


new formulae and substance. 


E:xeess has, for years, served in the growth of reinsurance 
and, through experience, arranged contracts which adequately 


prov ide necessary protection. 
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(uestions ¢ Answers 


PART V—ACCOUNTING AND FINANCE (Continued) 


6. (a) Even though business ac- 
tivity has been at an unusually high 
level since the end of World War 
II, nevertheless, we have had numer- 
ous business failures. 

Explain how you account for so 
many business failures during the 
recent post-war years and indicate 
whether or not a large number of 
business failures is characteristic of 
a period of business activity. 

(b) In the early nineteen thirties, 
there was a wave of serious bank 
failures which caused Congress to 
take steps to strengthen our bank- 
ing system. 

Outline ad evaluate the steps taken 
by Congress to strengthen the bank- 
ing system after the events of the 
early nineteen thirties. 


Answer 


(a) The post war years were 
characterized by a tremendous pent 
up consumer demand which led to 
the formation of many new firms in 
all lines of business. Capital was 
easy to secure, particularly by 
World War II veterans. Unfortu- 
nately many of the new enterprisers 
were inexperienced and lacked busi- 
ness knowledge and general man- 
agerial ability. Since it is human 
nature to be less careful of the money 
of another and the new enterprises 
were generally founded almost en- 
tirely on borrowed capital, they were 
characterized by overexpansion, 
carelessness and excessive personal 
expenditures. Rising prices lured 
firms into an overstocked inventory 
position. The period 1949-50 was 
characterized by supply overtaking 
demand in many commodity lines 
and consumer resistance to high 
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prices. The resulting lack of work- 
ing capital caused a high percentage 
of failure among the less well es- 
tablished businesses. This pattern 
is characteristic of the advanced 
stages of a period of high business 
activity. 

(b) Congress, through the Bank- 
ing Acts of 1933 and of 1935, and 
other legislation, took the following 
major steps to strengthen the bank- 
ing system of the U.S.: 


1. Created the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation. 
2. Increased the capital requirements 


DEAN'S NOTE 


This composite set of answers to 
the June 1951 Chartered Property 
Casualty Underwriter examinations 
given by the American Institute for 
Property and Liability Underwriters, 
Inc., has been prepared from the 
papers of the examinees. Editing was 
necessary to assemble each composite 
answer and present it in condensed 
form. However, the content in some 
cases is more complete than was re- 
quired for a high grade and answers 
have been given to all the questions 
even though the candidate had a 
choice. 

It should also be mentioned that 
although these answers have been 
taken from meritorious papers, they 
are not necessarily perfect. Many of 
the questions involved judgment on 
the part of the candidate and no 
hard and fast solution could be re- 
quired. Credit was given for the rea- 
sonableness of the answer and the 
evidence of intelligent application of 
a candidate's knowledge. 

Candidates are cautioned not to 
rely on this set of questions and an- 
swers as a method of direct prepara- 
tion for the C.P.C.U. examinations. 
They may be useful as a quide to the 
type of questions asked and the con- 
tent of answers desired by the Insti- 
tute, but they cannot be a substitute 
for thorough study and mastery of the 
subject matter of the Institute's 
curriculum. 


for national and other member banks 
of the F.D.L.C. 

3. Forbade the payment of interest 
on demand deposits. 

4. Separated commercial banking 
from investment banking. 

5. Outlawed interlocking bank di- 
rectorates. 

6. Prohibited loans to officers or 
directors of banks. 

7. Enlarged the power of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board with respect to 
reserve requirements of member 
banks. 

8. Gave more power to the Federal 
Reserve Board to prevent excessive 
use of credit to carry securities, com- 
modities, and real estate. 

9. Provided for branch banking. 

The Federal Reserve Board also 
instigated a policy of “suggesting” 
the merger of weak banks with 
stronger banks and of encouraging 
long term loans. 

It is difficult to appraise accurately 
the effectiveness of these steps over 
the past fifteen years because in that 
period theré has been no real finan- 
cial crisis to serve as a test. How- 
ever, it may be safely stated that 
these steps, particularly the crea- 
tion of F.D.I.C., have increased the 
confidence of the public in our bank- 
ing system and to this extent have 
been successful. 


7. When the Treasury Depart- 
ment announced its plan to permit 
the exchange of marketable 214% 
bonds of 1967-72 for non-marketable 
25 year 244% bonds the Federal 
Reserve Board ceased pegging the 
marketable bonds. This plan has 
been advanced as one of the means 
of bringing the “engine of inflation” 
to a stop. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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6.P.6.U. Answers—Continued 


(a) Explain the meaning of each 
of the emphasized terms. 

(b) How can the difference in the 
rates of interest paid on these two 
bond issues be justified? 

(c) Is the exchange of securities 
described above an adequate justifi- 
cation for the cessation of pegging 
operations by the Federal Reserve 
Board? Explain fully the reasons for 
your answer. 

(d) Explain fully the justification 
for referring to the pegging opera- 
tion of the Federal Reserve Board 
as an “engine of inflation.” 


Answer 


(a) Marketable bonds are those 
that can be sold by the holder with- 
out restrictions, on the open market, 
to the highest bidder (usually with- 
out danger of a sacrifice price). 

Pegging in this instance refers to 
the policy of the Federal Reserve 
Board to support Government bond 
prices, through open market trans- 
actions, by establishing a price at 
which they will purchase all bonds 
offered. The bonds, therefore, should 
not fall below this price. 

(b) Since the exchange of a 
marketable bond for one that is non- 
marketable is anti-inflationary, it is 
highly important that the terms of 
the exchange be sufficiently attrac- 
tive to assure success. This suggests 
a need for some kind of an induce- 
ment. Ready marketability is one 
of the factors which determines the 
value of a bond and if the holder 
is asked to give up this privilege 
for something less attractive, he is 
not likely to do so without receiving 
some compensating or off-setting 
benefit. An increase in the interest 
rate is likely to be the most attractive 
inducement. At the same time, it 
should be mentioned that competi- 
tion of other bonds which have a 
higher yield than government bonds 
may make it necessary for the gov- 
ernment to increase its interest rate. 
Otherwise, the Treasury Department 
may not be successful in persuading 
the holders of the marketable bonds 
to exchange them for bonds which 
lack this privilege. 

Another factor which may help 
to justify the rate is the extension 
of the term of the bond. The flat 


period of 25 years is longer than the 
16 to 21 year maturity of the 
1967-72 bonds. 

(c) No. The exchange will ac- 
count for but a small portion of the 
total marketable bonds outstanding. 
Cessation of pegging can be justified 
more fully as an important step in 
the battle of inflation. Pegging has 
prevented the prices of government 
bonds from adjusting to the current 
yield rate and, in turn, this has in- 
duced holders of the bonds to sell 
them and use the cash where it will 
earn a greater return. If pegging 
ceases, the marketable issues will 
adjust to competitive yield rates. 
This will not only dry up some of 
the selling of government bonds, 
but also the buyers are likely to be 
others than the Federal Reserve 
Board. 

(d) Inasmuch as pegging is ac- 
complished by open market pur- 
chases of the Federal Reserve Board, 
it provides the commercial banks 
with cash or credit at the Federal 
Reserve Banks. This increases the 
reserves of the commercial banks. 
Banks already have adequate re- 
serves to meet the fixed reserve re- 
quirements. Therefore, this new 
money automatically broadens their 
lending base. Moreover, it is “high 
powered” because the banks are en- 
abled to expand their loans to the 
public many times greater than the 
new money acquired. Consequently, 
this process increases the inflationary 
forces. 


8. The sales meeting has been 
listed as one of the most important 
items in the “Blueprint for Profit” 
for planned insurance agency man- 
agement. 


(a) Explain how the manager of 
an agency should determine the (1) 
time, (2) frequency, and (3) length, 
of such meetings. 


(b) Prepare an agenda for a sales 
meeting of a large insurance agency 
office and explain the importance 
and significance of each of the items 
you have listed on the agenda. 


Answer 


(a) Sales Meetings: 
(1) Time—the meeting should be 
scheduled so that it will not inter- 
rupt the regular working time of 
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office or salesmen. Preferably, it 
should be held either before or after 
regular working hours and begin and 
end promptly at the appointed time. 
(2) Frequency—is dependent upon 
many factors such as the size of the 
agency, number of salesmen, dis- 
persion of the sales force, the long 
range objective of the program and 
the type of insurance sold. A weekly 
meeting would probably best suit 
the needs of the average agency. 
(3) Length of meeting—this is de- 
pendent upon frequency which in 
turn depends on the factors men- 
tioned in answer to number (2) 
above. The meeting should be brief, 
well planned, and as businesslike as 
possible. A one or two hour meet- 
ing will be suitable for the average 
agency. 

(b) Proposed Agenda for a sales 

meeting : 

1. Review of sales activities since 
last meeting. 

a. agency as a whole 

b. -individual 
2. Discussion of sales problems and 
exchange of experience. 
3. New ideas and methods of selling 
and advertising. 
4. New policies and forms. 
5. Setting up quotas for number of 
calls, special campaigns and other 
production activities for next period. 
6. Assignment of prospect cards. 

Sales meetings are a part of 
planned agency management. To as- 
sure an interesting and profitable 
meeting that will cover all important 


matters and points of common in- | 


terest it is essential to have a definite 
and well planned agenda. The pro- 
posed agenda should do this. Item 
1 affords an opportunity to check 
whether or not production has been 
according to plan. While the agency 
as a whole is the most important, 
the review must also apply to indi- 
viduals whose deficiencies might 
otherwise remain unnoticed. Items 
2, 3 and 4 are primarily educational 
in nature and are important not only 
with reference to the facts discussed 
but also because. of the stimulation 
which comes from new ideas and the 
exchange of experiences. Items 5 
and 6 are features of production 
planning that enable the sales man- 
ager to make definite work assign- 
ments and keep control of the ac- 
tivities of the individuals on his staff. 
(Continued on the next page) 
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C.P.C.U. Answers—Continued 


9. An insurance agency has an 
average annual premium volume of 
$400,000. Of this amount $200,000 
is made up of small and medium- 
sized risks, placed for a large num- 
ber of clients in various types of 
business. The premium dates of 
these policies are more or less evenly 
distributed throughout the year. The 
remaining $200,000 comprises the 
annual premium of two “jumbo” 
accounts. These two large premiums 
fall due in January. The firm uses 
the cash method of accounting. 

The owner of the agency ts con- 
cerned over the fact that the profit 
and loss statement for the month of 
January shows a very large profit 
while the remaining months dis- 
close small profits or even a loss due 
to heavy expenses incurred in serv- 
ing the two “jumbo” accounts. The 
expenses of servicing these large ac- 
counts are reasonably equally dis- 
tributed over the whole year. The 
owner is also concerned over the 
possibility of cancellation of the 
“jumbo” risks with the resulting 
necessity to return in cash a large 
part of the commission received in 
January. 

The owner has been advised that 
use of the accrual method of ac- 
counting for the “jumbo” commis- 
sions will prevent distortion of the 
profit and loss statements and that 
the establishment of a fund will as- 
sure the firm of ready cash in the 
event of policy cancellation. 

(a) Would the accrual method 
prevent profit and loss distortion? 
If so, how? If not, why not? 

(b) Would the use of an unearned 
commission fund insure the firm of 
ready cash in the event of cancella- 
tion? Explain why or why not. 


Answer 


(a) The accrual method would 
prevent profit and loss distortion be- 
cause the commission from the 
jumbo accounts would be shown as 
income in equal monthly installments 
throughout the year. The commis- 
sions of the other accounts are stated 
to be more or less evenly distributed. 
The total monthly income, therefore, 
would be evenly reported throughout 
the months of the year and would 
thus offset the expenses which are 


8e 





also stated to be reasonably constant 
during the year. 

(b) The use of an unearned com- 
mission fund would insure the firm 
of ready cash in the event of cancel- 
lation. Upon receipt of the com- 
mission for the jumbo account, the 
entire amount would be placed in a 
separate bank account and only 
placed in the firm’s regular cash ac- 
count at the rate of one-twelfth of 
the annual commission at the end of 
each month. In the event of cancel- 
lation the special account should 
contain enough cash to return the 
unearned portion of the commission. 


10. (This question should be an- 
swered outside the scope of the U.S. 
Government's current emergency 
regulations concerning wages.) 

(a) What methods and tests 
would you use in establishing basic 
weekly salary ranges for the office 
employees of a large insurance 
agency? 

(b) If the agency uses an in- 
centive plan to reward the office 
workers for first class work, what 
requirements should this plan fulfill? 

(c) Assume the agency employs 
several solicitors and uses an in- 
centive plan to increase their produc- 
tivity. 

1. What standards would you set to 
measure their productivity? 

2. Outline the requirements for a 
sales incentive bonus plan and point 
out the basic difference from the 
plan established in your answer to 


part (b). 


Answer 


(a) Basic weekly salary ranges 
should : 


1. Equal or exceed the per hour na- 
tional minimum. 

2. Be within salary range for like 
employment in other large insuranc: 
agencies in the area. 

3. Be comparable to salary offered 
for general office work of similar 
nature in the area. 

4. Be sufficient to allow employees 
to meet standard of living expected 
of them. 

5. Be sufficient to secure adequate 
personnel of the type demanded by 
the agency. 

6. Provide proper differentials for 
the skills and other qualifications re- 
quired by different jobs. 

7. Be sufficiently flexible to permit 
reward for performance of output 
standards and exceptional service. 


(b) Incentive plan should fulfill 
following requirements : 
1. Be based upon scientifically de- 
termined standards of performance. 
2. Be easy to compute and readily 
understood by employees. 
3. Standards should be set a little be- 
low what is expected so that an in- 
centive bonus can be earned. 
4. Be subject to periodic review and 
revision if rate is badly out of line. 


(c)(1) Standards for measuring 
productivity of solicitors : 

(a) Number of prospect calls per 
day. 

(b) Dollar value of commission in- 
come per week. 

(c) Number of policies sold, sub- 
divided into: 

1. lines of insurance sold 

2. policies per 100 calls, and 

3. premium volume per policy. 

(2) For office workers, incentive 
would be based upon number of 
units of work performed such as 
number of policies typed, number 
of invoices billed, number of items 
filed, etc. 

For salesmen, incentive would be 
based on commission earned or pol- 
icies sold with perhaps some adjust- 
ment for number of calls made and 
type of policy sold. 

The Basic difference between the 
two plans is that there are many less 
imponderables in the computation 
of the salesmen’s bonus. It is easier 
to establish and operate than the 
office employee bonus, especially 
when it is tied to a basic commission. 
Consequently, it has wider and more 
successful usage. 
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REVISED EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


N SEPTEMBER 11, 1952, the 

Insurance Institute of America 
announced that in the future its 
educational program would be in- 
tegrated and coordinated with that 
of the American Institute for Prop- 
erty and Liability Underwriters. 
The dean of the American In- 
stitute was elected executive vice- 
president of the Insurance Institute 
of America and a committee com- 
posed of members of the boards of 
both organizations was appointed to 
formulate and direct the revision of 
the educational program of the In- 
surance Institute of America. 

To prevent working a hardship on 
persons who in good faith had par- 
tially fulfilled the requirements for 
the Certificate of the Insurance In- 
stitute of America, it was agreed 
the old program of the Insurance 
Institute would be continued for 
two years. The new program was 
to be developed during the two-year 
transition period. 

The joint committee has now ap- 
proved a revised plan and is releas- 
ing at this time, the details concern- 
ing the subject matter that will be 
covered in three examinations which 
will lead to the award of the Insur- 
ance Institute Certificate. 


Three Examinations 


The three new examinations will 
be identified as “A,” “B,” and “C.” 
Examination “A” will cover “Gen- 
eral principles—an _ introductory 
course”; Examination “B,” “The 
principles of fire, marine and allied 
lines insurance”; and Examination 
“C,” “The principles of casualty in- 
surance and surety bonding.” 

The Institute has prepared topical 
outlines for each part that will serve 
as a guide to the readings suggested 
for those who wish to prepare for 
these examinations. These same 
outlines can be used by teachers 
and others who conduct organized 
classes and study groups covering 
the suggested subject matter. The 
suggested readings for the new 
courses will draw heavily on general 
text books that are readily available. 
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Although it is recommended that 
examinees prepare for the examina- 
tions by attendance in classes con- 
duced by insurance societies, insur- 
ance library associations, colleges, 
company groups, etc., such attend- 
ance will not be a prerequisite to 
the taking of the examinations. In 
fact, there will be no academic pre- 
requisite of any kind to take the 
examinations. It should also be men- 
tioned that the Insurance Institute 
will not conduct any correspondence 
courses in the subject matter of 
these three examinations. The topi- 
cal outlines previously mentioned 
will serve as a guide to suggested 
readings. The Institute will encour- 
age and foster the development of 
organized classes to cover this ma- 
terial on the recommended basis in 
as many locations as possible. Its 
end objective is to assure the avail- 
ability of courses of study covering 
the basic principles of property and 
casualty insurance in all parts of the 
United States. 


Sequence of Examinations 
The topical outlines of the sub- 


ject matter of the three examinations 
is set up so that the material of Part 


“A” should be covered before Parts 


“EB” ane “C* “3” ant XO” ee 
be covered in sequence or taken con- 
currently. However, neither “B” 
nor “C” should be taken unless the 
student is familiar with the material 
covered in Part “A” because the 
subject matter of the courses and 
examination questions on “B” and 
“C” will presume and include a 
knowledge of Part “A.” 

There will be a charge of twenty- 
five cents for each copy of the topi- 
cal outlines for each separate part. 
A single copy of the topical outline 
may be obtained without charge if 
it is requested at the time an exami- 
nation fee is paid; no allowance or 
refund will be made for outlines ob- 
tained at any other time. 

The examinations for Parts “A” 
and “B” and “C” will be given for 
the first time in May of 1953, con- 
currently with the Insurance Insti- 


tute of America’s examinations on 
the old basis. 

Registration to take any or all of 
the new examinations, “A,” “B” 
and “C” in May of 1953, must be 
made by April 1. The fee will be 
$2.50 for each examination and must 
accompany the registration to take 
the examination. 


Two Needs 


In designing the new program, 
special attention has been given to 
two needs: first, those persons in the 
insurance business who wish to get 
a general understanding and appre- 
ciation of the nature of the institu- 
tion of insurance (this applies par- 
ticularly to Part “A”—general 
principles) ; and second, those who 
wish to demonstrate they are fitted 
to take advanced work to prepare 
for the C.P.C.U. Part I and Part IT 
examinations. 

The suggested reading assign- 
ments have been pitched at the level 
of those who have attended high 
school. At the same time, the sched- 
ules have purposely been made quite 
flexible so that a teacher can in- 
crease the amount of suggested class 
time if the needs of the class so in- 
dicate. 

An additional topical outline of 
guided readings for an introductory 
course on a more elementary basis 
than Part “A” is now being pre- 
pared. This outline will be designed 
for those who have not had the 
benefit of a high school education or 
need only a general orientation to 
the insurance business. It will be 
provided as a special service to fill 
a need of the insurance industry. 
From time to time other topical out- 
lines for guided readings in various 
property and casualty insurance sub- 
jects will be prepared, depending on 
the requirements of the insurance 
business. 

Requests for additional informa- 
tion should be addressed to Dr. 
Harry J. Loman, executive vice- 
president, Insurance Institute of 
America, 3924 Walnut Street, Phila- 
delphia 4, Pennsylvania. 
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THE CONTINENTAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 





FIDELITY-PHENIN 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


, the middle of the Nineteenth 
Century this country was suffering acute 
growing pains. Immigration was heavy. Tle 
gold rush was on. Railroads were pushix 
westward. New frontiers and communitis 
were being established. 

Insurance was scarce. 





Responding to this need, courageous bus- 
nessmen furnished capital and _ launched 
several insurance companies. Many of thee 
or their successors, are prominent today. 
Among them are The Continental Insurance 
Company, the Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insur 
ance Company and the Niagara Fire Insur- 
ance Company, all members of the America 
Fore Insurance Group. 

For more than a century these companies 
have shared in the trials and triumphs 0! 
America by providing industry and individuals 
with insurance protection and peace of mini. 


A Salute to Our 40,000 Agents! 


In this anniversary year, we salute our 40,00 
Agents and the Brokers across the United 
States and Canada who bring America Fort 
protection into every community, 


America Fore/ 
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* THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
* FIDELITY-PHENIX FIRE INSURANCE COMPAN! 
* NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 

* AMERICAN EAGLE FIRE INSURANCE COMPA! 


* THE FIDELITY AND CASUALTY COMPAN! 
OF NEW YORK 
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The Customers Sold Themselves 


T’s generally conceded among 
AA. and sales authorities that 
if you can get a customer to sell him- 
self, you are practicing the most 
powerful, lasting form of salesman- 
ship there is. 


“I had an experience that bears 
this out,” said topnotch salesman, 
Hal Myers of Dallas, to me one day 
not long ago. Myers is in a tough 
selling field: he sells service, an 
intangible kind of selling that is 
always on an uphill grade. 

“In the middle of a season, my 
firm changed its service entirely, pre- 
pared a new presentation that we 
salesmen were required to learn. 

“IT was five hundred miles from 
home, under heavy expenses, work- 
ing on a tight schedule, had live 
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prospects to call on—was dated up 
for three days—and here I had or- 
ders to drop everything, spend a 
week learning the new presentation. 
I tossed around all night trying to 
decide what to do, and then hit upon 


what I thought was a bold proce- 
dure.” 

“What was it?” 

“The next morning when I saw 
my first prospect, I handed him the 
mimeographed presentation I was 
supposed to learn and said: ‘This is 
something new. I haven’t even read 
it. I am supposed to tell you what’s 
in here, but I don’t know myself. 
Why don’t you just read it for your- 
self and tell me what you think of 
it?? He was game. 

“He read it through and said, ‘I 


A DIGEST OF SUCCESSFUL SELLING IDEAS 


PARADE 


think this is something we can use. 
What’s the price of fifty units?’ | 
told him, got an order. I have used 
the same idea many times since. Cus- 
tomers seem to like the idea of sell- 
ing themselves,” Myers concluded. 


Top Secret of 


Salesmanship 


HE successful salesman, veteran 
"Tee a good many years and hun- 
dreds of thousands of miles in the 
quest of prospects, said he was dis- 
gusted with the way some men tried 
to invest salesmanship with secrets. 
“It’s lot of baloney,” said he. “There 
are no secrets to salesmanship. But 
there is a secret. Note, I put it in 
the singular—I said secret, not se- 
crets.” 

“T get it. Then this secret is the 
top secret of salesmanship, isn’t it ?” 

“TI think so.” 

“What is it?” 

“Let the prospect find out at once 
what you will do for him!” 

“That, indeed,” I agreed, “is the 
top secret of salesmanship!” 


What Makes A 


Salesman Welcome 


EW organizations in the country 
have a better opportunity of 
seeing salesmanship from the inside 
out—that is, as buyers—than Gen- 
eral Electric Company. A _ few 
months ago General Electric exec- 
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utives announced what make sales- 
men welcome at their offices. 

Salesmen who get business from 
GE. they said, do these simple 
things: (1) Plan regular calls, (2) 
have news and ideas for the buyer, 
(3) use persistence, (4) cultivate 
buying influences, (5) know their 
products thoroughly, (6) make con- 
structive suggestions, (7) draw on 
services of specialists, and (8) al- 
ways ask for the order! 

A salesman who will build his 
selling around these eight points can 
not only sell GE—he can sell any- 
one! 


Salesman’s Rule 


of Three 


HE store head said that in his 

day he had met many great 
salesmen, both in the store and in the 
salesmen who had called on him. 

“But the greatest, most effective 
salesman I ever knew is not a sales- 
man at all, for she is a woman—and 
she works for us now,” he said. 

It didn’t take me more than five 
minutes of talking with this woman 
to agree with the store head’s esti- 
mation of her. She truly was marked 
for greatness. And yet when I talked 
to her I couldn’t exactly tell why it 
was she was so effective. 

Later I came to know her better, 
and asked her to what she thought 
her success was due. 

“To a very simple rule,” she re- 
plied. “I call it the rule of three.” 

“The rule of three! Never heard 
of it. What is the rule of three?” 

“It is the rule by which I live,” 
she responded. “I do not know who 
propounded it. Whoever he was I 
am in his debt. By the rule of three 
a salesman is always sure the im- 
pression he is creating is right.” 

“T see. Go on.” 

“The rule goes like this: there are 
three things to watch always—the 
first twelve feet; the first twelve 
words; the first twelve inches. 

“You are judged when you are 
twelve feet away from your prospect, 
who sizes you up by your appear- 
ance, noting your grooming, your 
clothing, your posture—giving you 
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Seven, sixteen, twenty, twenty-five, thirty-one .. . 


excellent mental gymnastics but a laborious way to 


Getting what you want by effective means is de- 
sirable in selling insurance, too. Agents representing 
Northwestern find that dependable insurance, divi- 
dends to policyholders and prompt claim service add 


up to good, profitable business for them. Make it a 


point to contact our nearest office about this. 





N ORTHWESTERN 


Chicago Dallas 
Raleigh Salt Lake City Son Francisco Vancouver, Canada 


* SEATTLE + WASHINGTON: 
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an overall look, deciding on what 
kind of salesman you are.” 

“I see. That’s interesting.” 

“You speak. He judges you by 
your first twelve words—can tell 
from them what kind of mind you 
have, what kind of sincerity is in 
your life. By the words you choose, 
the first twelve words; by the in- 
flection and expression and voice 
tones you use, you tell the prospect 
important things about yourself. 

“And then come the first twelve 
inches. When you are twelve inches 


away from the prospect he can tell 
how much you think of yourself— 
by your body and hair and breath 
odors. And these are important, too, 
believe me.” 

This woman contends that if a 
salesman’s first impression is al- 
ways right, the sale is half made, 
and I believe I agree with her whole- 
heartedly, “and if you pay attention 
in all your days to the rule of three,” 
she told me, “you know your im- 
pression on the buyer will always 
be right.” 
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A & H (Harris}—from page 72 


means tend to use more luxury serv- 
ices. In individual insurance there 
is probably no really adequate solu- 
tion to this problem. We have tried 
to lessen the difficulty through a 
marked premium differential be- 
tween the $2500 plan with $10 room 
and board benefit and the $5000 
plan with $15 per day allowed in 
connection with room and board: 
We have assumed that all types of 
service contemplated by the policy 
would vary in cost roughly in pro- 
portion to this variation in room- 
and-board allowance, and we try 
through sales training and under- 
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writing practice to write the higher- 
level policy for the higher-income 
segment of the population. 

Although we adopted a flat pre- 
mium scale which does not vary by 
age, we have become conscious of the 
rather sharp rise in costs as age 
increases. To some extent this is 
correlated with the effect of income, 
but entirely aside from income it is 
probable that age affects the major 
medical expense risk more than it 
does the basic hospital and medical 
risks. 

We follow as far as possible our 
non-medical life practice with respect 
to the completion of the application, 
requiring the agent to ask the various 
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questions during an interview with 
the applicant. As a practical matter, 
however, we do not insist that the 
agent be present when the wife com- 
pletes her part of the application, and 
it is a common practice for the 
applicant to take it home for com- 
pletion, and then return it by mail 
to the agent. 


We do not use any waivers or ex- 
clusion riders. We are willing, how- 
ever, to exclude one or more mem- 
bers of the family altogether, issuing 
a policy to cover only those individ- 
uals whom we agree to accept. An 
inspection is ordered on each appli- 
cation to cover everyone in the fam- 
ily who is to be insured. In the 
larger cities, this often means one 
inspection at the place of business 
and another at the applicant’s resi- 
dence. The in-hospital major ex- 
pense business is non-medical ex- 
cept for an occasional short-form 
examination ordered by the home 
office in order to develop further in- 
formation on a doubtful case. 


Claim Problems 


The limitation of coverage to ex- 
penses incurred during hospital con- 
finement provided a solution to one 
of the major problems of this form 
of insurance. A period of hospitali- 
zation has a definite beginning and 
a definite end, and the expenses in- 
curred during the interval can be 
determined quite accurately and ob- 
jectively. Without this criterion, 
however, there might be a consid- 
erable area of doubt in determining 
the amount of a particular claim. A 
simple reference to “disability” or 
to illness is subject to the difficulty 
that illnesses often do not start sud- 
denly or at any identifiable time. 
Diagnosis is not always precise or 
objective. After serious illness, 
minor expenses may continue, per- 
haps at lengthening intervals until 
it may be quite difficult to establish 
whether or not a particular item 1s 
really related to the original dis- 
ability. Under such circumstances, 
it seems to us that claims adminis- 
tration difficulties must be markedly 
increased. 


A claim under our policy is based 
upon the fact of hospitalization, and 
diagnoses of particular illnesses be- 
come involved only when the in- 
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suted is hospitalized more than once 
for the same or related causes. Since 
both the deductible and the maxi- 
mum apply only once in such a situ- 
ation, the “same or related causes” 
aspect then becomes important and 
must be investigated through refer- 
ence to the diagnosis indicated on 
the claim form. These multiple-con- 
finement cases are, of course, quite 
rare in relation to the over-all claim 
frequency. 

The problem of a single accident 
involving several insured members 
of the family has frequently been 
pointed out. In such a case, the 
maximum benefit applies separately 
to each person, but the deductible 
is also applied to each with the re- 
sult that the aggregate effect of the 
deductible on the family budget may 
be quite severe. The situation is 
not particularly distressing where 
basic insurance is also involved, since 
the basic insurance in such a case 
will pay separately for each person. 
Where the major medical expense 
coverage stands by itself, there is 
probably a case to be made for some 
modification of the deductible pro- 
vision which would avoid this com- 
bined impact. The common accident 
is the most obvious but not the only 
possible situation in which the de- 
ductible may cause hardship through 
multiple application: the same thing 
could occur through two or more 
members of the family being ill 
simultaneously. A complete solution 
would therefore mean a rather fun- 
damental change in the whole bene- 
fit structure. 


General Administration 


Since we do not write any indi- 
vidual accident and health business 
other than this policy, we have 
adopted administrative procedures 
which integrate its operations as 
completely as possible with the cor- 
responding life insurance operations. 
The underwriting, issue, claims, ac- 
counting and actuarial functions are 
all performed by the departments 
charged with these responsibilities 
for our business as a whole, and in 
the field our cashiers’ offices have 
worked the A & H procedures into 
their standard operations. In the 
home office, the highly experimental 
nature of the new coverage has led 
us to develop a very careful statisti- 
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who must make every minute of selling time 
count. Broad benefits; only three exclusions; 
moderate cost. No cancellation age; no policy 
fee; no complicated risk classification. Accident 
coverage is world-wide. Write today for Pro- 
tector Accident and Sickness Policy sales kit. 


American Casualty 


READING @ PENNSYLVANIA 


Fire Affiliate: American Aviation & General Insurance Company 


vt ONE 
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Why use a dozen different policies 
to provide these coverages when 
ONE policy can do the job! Ideal 
for busy, multiple-line producers 
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cal analysis system from which we 
can evaluate all phases of our ex- 
perience on a current basis. 
Changes in the roster of covered 
persons on a single policy are an- 
ticipated in the contract and for the 
most part require no endorsements 
or amendments. As new children 
are born to the insured, they come 
into coverage automatically as of 
the day of birth, with no underwrit- 
ing and with no change in premium 
if at least one child is already cov- 
ered. The automatic inclusion also 
applies in the case of the first child, 
but subject to an increase in pre- 


mium on the next regular premium 
due date and hence subject to notice 
before that date. A child reach- 
ing 18 or marrying is automatically 
dropped, by policy provision, on the 
ensuing premium due date. The first 
adult to reach age 65 is automatically 
excluded at the end of the then cur- 
rent period of insurance; the policy 
continues in force at the appropri- 
ately reduced premium if others 
(adult or children) remain eligible. 
In case of the insured’s death, the 
policy provides for his wife’s auto- 
matic succession as insured pro- 
vided she is a covered person. 
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NOW 


The Complete Circle 
of Personal Protection 


North American Fieldmen are 
equipped to offer all forms of 
personal insurance— 


Life— 
To replace the breadwin- 
ner. 


To guarantee comfortable 
retirement. 


To provide security for the 
youngsters. 


Accident & Health— 


Substitute Income during 
disability. 


Hospitalization— 


Ready cash to help through 
hospital expenses — for 
the family, too. 


Surgery— 


To meet family Surgical 
Bills. 


Maybe North American can 
help you to build a profitable 
“Personal Protection” business? 


Why not ask for details of 
North American’s liberal “Circle 
of Protection” contract. 


North American Accident 
Insurance Company 


209 So. LaSalle Street, Chicago 4 
S. Robert Rauwolf, Agency Vice President 


I'd like to see your Circle Plan of Pro- 
tection. No obligation. 

















A & H (Ryan}—from page 69 


to apply a uniform premium coun- 
trywide rather than to attempt to 
use different premiums according to 
the location of the insured as is done 
in many other forms of insurance, 
particularly automobile. A some- 
what similar problem was that of 
income brackets and this is almost 
inextricably tied up with the ques- 
tion of age. There is a distinct tend- 
ency for individuals in the higher 
income groups to be presented with 
substantially larger medical bills than 
lower income people and, as has 
been confirmed by statistics recently 
published by other companies, losses 
increase at an alarming rate on the 
higher age groups. Obviously many 
people in the higher age groups are 
also earning large incomes so that 
the problem is a double one. 


We eventually decided to estab- 
lish three age breaks, the first age 
group being 19 through 44, the sec- 
ond 45 through 54 and the third 55 
through 59. No new risks are ac- 
cepted after age 55 and no policy is 
renewed beyond age 60. The same 
age breaks are applied to females but 
a slightly higher premium than for 
males is used in each group. A sep- 
arate and lower premium was 
adopted for unmarried children 3 
months through 18 years since sta- 
tistics show that overall losses on 
children, whether male or female, 
run lower than on adults. Until we 
have more experience it was decided 
that a fixed premium should apply 
to each child separately. 


In the case of income groups, the 
logical thing to do_ theoretically 
would be to charge a different pre- 
mium according to the income group 
of the applicant but we think that in 
practice this would be very cumber- 
some and we accordingly decided to 
acknowledge this problem in our 
overall premium structure, content- 
ing ourselves merely with insisting 
that in the case of individuals earn- 
ing $12,000 annually or over, only 
a policy with the $500 deductible 
should be issued. This is not a full 
answer to the problem but we are 
inclined to think that it will alleviate 
it to some extent. 


Another problem is that of oc- 
cupational classification and to over- 
come this it was decided to exclude 


injury or sickness for which the in- 
sured or a dependent is entitled to 
benefits under any workmen’s com- 
pensation or occupational disease act 
or law. Obviously this exclusion 
also avoids duplication of benefits 
in addition to eliminating the neces- 
sity of rating according to occupa- 
tion. 


Co-insurance 


The most controversial problem 
is that of co-insurance and we de- 
cided to issue contracts without this 
feature. There seems to be two 
schools of thought on this—every- 
body else and us. In fact we were 
not the first active members of the 
“no co-insurance” school and at 
least one other company has since 
enrolled. 

The theory behind co-insurance is 
undoubtedly that if the insured is 
called upon to pay a part of the 
medical costs which he incurs, he 
is more likely to exercise caution in 
how the money is spent and how 
much is spent. We ourselves are 
rather doubtful whether this will 
work out in practice. The few sta- 
tistics presently available tend to 
show that the application of co-in- 
surance has little or no effect on the 
spending habits of people in the 
higher income groups. We have to 
keep in mind that this type of in- 
surance is largely being sold to those 
very people. People in the higher 


income groups demand the best and . 


are seldom likely to be deterred 
from this by a co-insurance feature. 
The co-insurance feature may have 
an effect on the spending of the less 
wealthy, but even then we are in- 
clined to think that on the whole 
people grow accustomed to spend- 
ing habits which do not necessarily 
change to any great extent merely 
because insurance covers the loss. 
There will, of course, be exceptions 
but the idea may well be strengthened 
when you think that somebody who 
is badly enough hurt or sick enough 
to have incurred the first $200 or 
$500 medical expense is soon going 
to wonder how long the $5000 of 
insurance is going to last him. Nat- 
urally a large share of the respon- 
sibility for whatever treatment is 
recommended will rest with the med- 
ical profession and the success of 
this new form of insurance will de- 
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pend to a very great extent on their 
understanding and cooperation. 

Quite apart from theories, we 
were unwilling to saddle the in- 
sured with additional substantial ex- 
penses on top of the deductible 
amount which he would have al- 
ready been obliged to pay out of his 
own pocket. After all he did buy 
the policy to avoid catastrophic med- 
ical expenses and if he were bur- 
dened with, for instance, a 25% co- 
insurance clause, he might, in the 
case of a serious accident or sick- 
ness, find himself liable for around 
$1250. This is a minor catastrophe 
in itself. We are also inclined to 
think that co-insurance may be bad 
from a public relations point of view. 
This is a personal contract, not a 
business one and we well know that 
many people do not properly read 
their contracts and, even if they 
do, are often at a loss to understand 
why, after they have paid the first 
so-many-dollars of loss, they should 
still have to find additional amounts. 
Co-insurance is understandable to 
the insurance fraternity but it often 
seems something very complicated 
to the man in the street. The result 
is that when the loss comes along you 
are likely to have a dissatisfied pol- 
icyholder on your hands, although 
probably you won’t have him on 
your hands for very long after- 
wards. 


Genuine Disability 


To some extent the deductible acts 
in a similar way to co-insurance in 
that the insured initially will hesitate 
to incur medical expenses for no 
good reason. The deductible tends to 
insure that a genuine accident or 
sickness has taken place in some- 
what the same way as the require- 
ment of hospitalization does under 
other policies. 

There are few specific exclusions. 
War risks and pre-existing condi- 
tions are excluded for obvious rea- 
sons. Pregnancy is excluded be- 
cause to our way of thinking preg- 
nancy as such is usually not unex- 
pected nor is it catastrophic. We 
gave considerable thought to the 
problem of mental or nervous dis- 
orders and finally decided not to 
exclude this condition. We sincerely 
believe that persons so afflicted are 
often just as much, if not more, in 
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companies | represent. I was interested in seeing 
what steps each one had taken to meet today’s 
rapidly changing conditions. Outstanding was the 
manner in which Boston and Old Colony demon- 
strated their understanding of the agent’s point of 
view, and how they even took immediate steps to 
anticipate our needs. You know, we do appreciate 
such cooperation and that’s one reason why 
Boston and Old Colony head our list. Subsequent 
ads will tell you further reasons. 
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OLD COLONY INSURANCE COMPANY 


need of treatment as those who are 
suffering from a physical disability. 
We realize that this is a dangerous 
area in the catastrophe field. It is 
simple to abuse the coverage pro- 
vided although in the cases where 
there is such abuse it may not be 
done with malice aforethought. We 
will undoubtedly get some cases 
where individuals pay frequent visits 
to psychiatrists or psychologists at 
$20 or $25 a visit and quickly eat 
up the deductible. We are carefully 


watching this area of coverage but 
we do think that the deductible will 
provide a fairly effective barrier 
against hypochondriacs. 

This will again not be so effective 
among the wealthy but here we ex- 
pect to have the benefit of the higher 
deductible. An additional safeguard 
and one which we cannot too 
strongly stress is the two year time 
limit during which medical expenses 
must be incurred. This, of course, 

(Continued on the next page) 
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A & H (Ryan}—Continuved 


is some sort of safeguard not only 
against mental or nervous disorders 
but also against any sort of pro- 
longed or chronic condition. In con- 
nection with this, our policy contains 
a provision as follows: “recurrent 
attacks or symptoms arising out of 
the same condition shall be consid- 
ered as one accident or one sickness 
as the case may be.” This is in some 
ways a liberalization of the coverage 
in that the deductible only applies 
once. On the other hand we are pro- 
tected by a limit as to time and 
amount on any one such recurrent 
condition. 

We are presently only issuing in- 
dividual and family policies and are 
not writing on a group basis. Con- 
sequently we have good control over 
the business we write. Each sub- 
mission is individually underwritten. 
A special application is required and 
is similar to that used in submission 
for loss of income insurance and hos- 
pital and surgical benefits. The usual 
identification data are requested 
together with a complete physical 
history of the applicant and, in the 


case of a family policy, all depend- 
ents. No coverage is bound or pol- 
icy issued prior to receipt of satis- 
factorily completed and signed ap- 
plication. The head of the family 
signs the application for himself and 
also on behalf of the dependents. 

It is imperative that we maintain 
the strictest of underwriting prac- 
tices in handling this untried line 
of business. We usually rely upon 
the application submitted but where 
there is doubt or insufficient infor- 
mation we are likely to request phys- 
ical examination. Within reason we 
do not take exception to other A & H 
insurance carried concurrently with 
our major medical policy. However, 
we do not, for obvious reasons, wish 
this coverage to be carried with 
similar catastrophe insurance in any 
other company. 


Claim Problems 


As yet we have not had any ex- 
tensive experience on claims but we 
think that one of the biggest prob- 
lems is that of notice. In accord- 
ance with normal accident and health 
insurance practice, it is obviously 
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groups of 5 to 50 employees. 
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And to help you we have prepared a 
which includes all the 
recent changes and outlines the profit 
possibilities of the “franchise market.” 
It tells how the paper work for this type —— ro 
of business can be cut to a minimum by OF tive get 
selling Provident’s complete package to 


3-WAY COVERAGE WIT 
ONE APPLICATION—ONE POLICY 


(1) Accidental Death and Dismemberment Benefits for the employee. 


(2) Accident and Sickness Disability Benefits (both Occupational and 
Non-Occupational) for the employee. 


(3) Hospital - Surgical Benefits for the employee and his dependents 
(Dependency Coverage optional with the individual employee) 
(Not available in New Jersey, Illinois or California) 


Written on Non-Occupational or 24-hour coverage 


BROKERAGE BUSINESS INVITED 


fir 
PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
Chattanooga -Since 1887 
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HOSPITAL SURCICAL MEDICAL 


necessary to insist upon some time 
limit during which notice of claim 
has to be presented and that time 
limit must run from some specific 
point. The most easily identifiable 
point of time is the beginning of the 
sickness or occurrence of the acci- 
dent. From then on it becomes diffi- 
cult to pin point. Therefore, our 
policy relies upon the normal time 
limit requirement. In fact, this is 
a required standard provision. 

The result is that although in the 
majority of cases we are not anxious 
to receive immediate notice necessi- 
tating the creation of a file which 
in most instances may not turn into 
a claim, the insured feels that he 
must adhere to the provisions of the 
policy and accordingly tends to send 
in notice of any claim that may re- 
motely develop into a loss under the 
policy. On the other hand, were we 
able to adopt some other provision 
as to notice, relying perhaps on the 
exhaustion of the deductible amount 
as the period from which the time 
limit on notice should begin, we 
might find some cases where com- 
plications would make us wish we 
had had earlier information regard- 
ing the condition. We have not yet 
come to any definite conclusions re- 
garding this problem but it is being 
carefully studied all the time. 

In order to market these policies 
we have made use of our normal 
agency channels supplemented by 
advertising material directed to the 
agents themselves and also for use 
by them in approaching their clients. 
We have been in this business of 
major medical expense for a com- 
paratively short period of time but 
the initial response from our field 
forces was such that our stocks of 
advertising material were tempo- 
rarily exhausted and for a time ship- 
ments of such media ran behind 
schedule. A steady volume of the 
business continues to flow in and we 
feel justified in thinking that the 
prospects for the future are bright. 

We are all aware of the problems 
conriected with offering comprehen- 
sive insurance of this sort but there 
have always been problems and these 
are certainly not insurmountable. 
Even greater challenges will face us 
in the future and if the insurance 
industry is to continue to justify its 
existence, these challenges will have 
to be met. 
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hospitalization benefits it is the hos- 
pital confinement, for surgical bene- 
fits it is performance of a surgical 
operation. 


In many cases where an individual 
has need for extensive medical treat- 
ment he is not necessarily disabled. 
Moreover, there are many such cases 
where hospitalization is not required. 
Therefore, if we are to provide broad 
protection to the individual against 
the impact of the larger expenditures 
for medical care, we fail in that ob- 
jective if either disability or hos- 
pital confinement is required as a 
condition for the receipt of benefits 
by the individual. For this reason 
my company decided against re- 
quiring either disability or hospitali- 
zation. 

This decision created very real 
difficulties in finding an acceptable 
method of fixing liability. With re- 
spect to accidental bodily injuries 
there is, of course, no great prob- 
lem since the objective fact of the 
accident causing the injuries can be 
established and it is appropriate to 
require that the accident occur while 
the policy is in force. The corre- 
sponding provision which would re- 
quire sickness to commence while 
the policy is in force is not and can- 
not be based upon a fact which can 
even in a majority of cases be ob- 


jectively determined with any degree 
of certainty. 

In a great many cases there is no 
way in which it can be accurately de- 
termined when a condition impair- 
ing the physical well-being of an in- 
dividual commenced. In even more 
cases there can and will be complete 
disagreement as to when the condi- 
tion was first acquired or even as to 
when it first manifested itself. Under 
these circumstances it becomes easy 
to visualize the individual policy- 
holder undertaking to compel the in- 
suring company to pay large bene- 
fit amounts and the insuring com- 
pany seeking to avoid a potentially 
very high liability. Many contests 
seem certain to result, a situation 
which would not be in the interest 
of the public or the insuring com- 
panies. 


Charges Incurred 


The concept which we finally 
adopted was that concept which im- 
poses liability on the company for 
the payment of benefits with respect 
to charges incurred while the policy 
is in force. The fact of expense in- 
curred and the time at which it was 
incurred can be objectively deter- 
mined. By this device all argument 
as to when a sickness commenced is 
eliminated. If the expense is in- 
curred while the insured is maintain- 
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Ohio Farmers Companies 


OHIO FARMERS INSURANCE COMPANY - Chartered 1848 


OHIO FARMERS INDEMNITY COMPANY 





LeRoy, Ohio 


ing his protection in force, the bene. 
fits are available. For accidental 
bodily injury cases it is still required 
that the accident occur while the 
policy is in force, but for sickness 
cases all questions of pre-existing 
conditions are eliminated. The in- 
sured buys protection for a period of 
time for major expense incurred 
during that period and the only ques- 
tions to be answered in determining 
entitlement are what expense was 
incurred, when and for what condi- 
tion. 

The policy contains no enumera- 
tion of services for which payment 
will be made and no limitations upon 
any specified services. It is re- 
quired only that the services be re- 
quired for such care and treatment 
of the individual as is necessary to 
restore him to a state of health. In 
order to protect the company from 
the insured and the doctor and to 
protect the insured from the doctor 
it is required that the charges in- 
curred be “reasonable” and that they 
be “necessarily incurred.” These 
concepts, particularly the “reason- 
able charges” concept are lacking in 
precision but they do provide a 
measure of protection against the 
hypochondriac and the unconscion- 
able charge for medical service. 

To successfully underwrite this 
coverage it is essential that the pol- 
icy contain a co-insurance provision 
or some other provision which has 
the effect of requiring the insured to 


participate with the company in the. 


payment of charges incurred. To 
guard against assumption of liabil- 
ity for any and all expense incurred 
and to counteract the tendency to 
inflate medical charges when insur- 
ance is available it is essential that a 
part of the expense fall upon the in- 
sured thus inducing him to keep 
costs within reasonable bounds. Un- 
der our policy 25% co-insurance is 
always required. Whether the per- 
centage selected is the proper one, 
it is impossible to say with certainty. 
Thus far, it has proved quite satis- 
factory. 

The policy further provides for 
a deductible amount which applies 
to all expense incurred from any one 
accident or any one sickness. This 
amount, presently $300 or $500, at 
the option of the insured, is not re- 
applied under any conditions but is 
deducted but once for each separate 
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condition. These amounts were se- 
lected because they seemed to sat- 
isfy two requirements, namely, they 
eliminated from the coverage those 
bills which do not reach major pro- 
portions and they eliminated dupli- 
cation of the average benefit payment 
available to the insured under other 
coverage, either individual or group. 
Unquestionably higher deductibles 
will be made available because there 
are those who will want protection 


only for the real catastrophe cases , 


and because benefit levels under 
group policies are being pushed up 
by a variety of influences. 
Maximum benefit amounts pres- 
ently being offered are $2,000 and 
$5,000. Generally speaking, the 
$5,000 maximum should provide 


protection for a large percentage of 
the major medical cases. Moreover, | 


especially in the experimental stages 
it is important that the company not 
overreach in its effort to provide 
broad protection. When sufficient 
results are in it may be found that 
much higher maximums can _ be 
offered with relatively little increase 
in cost. The extent to which this 
will be possible depends in large 
measure on how successful we are 
in controlling losses and in securing 
the cooperation of the medical pro- 
fession in such loss control. 

Our policy contains no provisions 
excluding coverage for any partic- 
ular conditions or special hazards. 
The customary workmen’s compen- 
sation exclusion is generally made 
applicable. However, the coverage 
can and is written with this exclusion 
not applicable particularly for pol- 
icyholders who do not have compen- 
sation benefits available. The usual 
war and air travel exclusions are 
included. Benefits are provided for 
the major medical cases involving 
conditions attributable to maternity. 
Benefits are also provided for mental 
and nervous disorders although it is 
recognized that this presents certain 
dangers because of the underwriter’s 
inability to foresee in most cases the 
possibility of their development in 
making his risk selection. 


Duplication of Benefits 


There is a widespread concern in 
this field of the consequences likely 
to result from duplication of bene- 
fits where the insured has a basic 
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insurance agencies are in a favored 


position. Contacts are made. 
Relationships are close. Life 
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Life specialists normally 
spend 50% of their time pros- 
pecting . . . work you 


have already done. 


—— Assurance has worked 


with general insurance agencies for forty years 
... offers a wealth of life insurance sales 
know how. Want our whole story? 


Continental Assurance Company 


PERMANENT + GROUP 





310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4 


GROUP PERMANENT 


Associates: 

Continental Casualty Company 
Transportation Insurance Company 
United States Life Insurance Company 


Continental thinking is multiple line thinking. 


P. S. You'll fit. You'll like it. 





individual or group accident and 
health insurance program. We have 
not felt that a complete and ab- 
solute elimination of duplication was 
either necessary or practicably pos- 
sible. It is our conviction that a de- 
ductible amount fixed at the proper 
level is all that is required and that 
incidental overlapping of coverage is 
not a serious concern. In every ma- 
jor medical case incidental non-re- 
imbursable expense will undoubtedly 
exceed the amount of any double 
benefits recovered and in any event 
the operation of the co-insurance 
clause will prevent in practically 


every case 100% recovery of the 
expense incurred. 

On the other hand we do fear the 
consequences of complete elimination 
of duplication of benefits and the 
introduction of what has _ been 
termed a “corridor” between the 
basic insurance and the major medi- 
cal insurance. By this device an area 
of expense which is not reimbursable 
under either insurance is established. 
The effect of this type of provision 
has been to create a demand for in- 
surance to provide protection within 
the corridor. Such a development 

(Continued on the next page) 
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we fear may adversely affect all of 
our efforts to successfully under- 
write the major medical cover. 


For Better or Worse 


In underwriting the business it is 
our practice to obtain a medical his- 
tory of the applicant and selection 
of risks is made on the basis of these 
medical histories. Once the appli- 
cant has been accepted we take the 
attitude that the risk is ours for 
better or worse. If the applicant 
has a serious medical history we re- 
fuse to write the major medical 
cover because we just don’t know 
how to write sub-standard risks. 
Again when sufficient experience is 
in it may be that a satisfactory 
method can be found to underwrite 
such risks. 


The geographical location of the 
insured may have an effect upon the 
rate which should be charged for 
this type of insurance. Certainly the 
presence or absence of adequate hos- 
pital and medical facilities and the 
extent to which hospitalization is 
thought to be a routine part of re- 
quired medical treatment in the lo- 
cality would seem to exert some in- 
fluence on the premium rate. Like- 
wise, the income level of the insured 
or his employment classification may 
have a similar influence. However, 
there is not presently available a 
truly adequate basis for introducing 
such rate refinements. Only experi- 
ence can tell what should be done in 
this direction. 


Income Bracket 


Thus far coverage has _ been 
written for individuals with in- 


comes down to the $4,000 to $5,000 
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Company Financing 


The financing of insurance companies, because of their un- 
usual financial structure, requires a thorough knowledge of 
theindustry,a knowledge acquired only with longexperience. 

Tue First Boston Corporation, for many years closely 
associated with the market for insurance company stocks, 
has that knowledge. Over the years it has handled the 
financing of numerous fire and casualty insurance companies 
and has maintained continuing primary markets in many 
issues. 

Officials of insurance companies contemplating financing 
programs are invited to consult with us. 
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bracket with substantially no cover- 
age written for industrial workers, 
However, the individuals within the 
$4,000. to $15,000 income range com- 
prise a very substantial group. We 
believe that working with this group 
we can establish the basic principles 
which should underlie the writing 
of the coverage and obtain the an- 
swers as to what may need to be 
done to bring it within reach of 
the industrial class. The acceptance 
of this type of insurance by the lower 
wage groups will depend in large 
measure on the extent to which the 
individual feels that his insurance 
dollar is better spent for protection 
against the major medical hazard 
than for prepayment of the ordinary 
day to day medical bills. 

Since adequate experience has not 
been available to demonstrate what 
rate refinements should properly be 
made, we have up to the present 
employed uniform rates for males, 
dependent wives and dependent chil- 
dren and have sought to pitch them 
at a level adequate to meet the aver- 
age loss requirements. Age is a con- 
siderable factor, of course, but we 
cannot possibly refuse to write in- 
dividuals above a certain age if we 
mean to afford insurance protection 
as needed and to keep out of our 
business agencies established to ful- 
fill such need because of our real or 
alleged failure to do the job. 
Whether we can fulfill this objective 
cannot now be known. Experience 


on the older ages is much higher: 


than anyone has felt it could be. 
Currently, my company accepts new 
applications up to age 65. A higher 
rate is charged on renewals from 
age 65 onward and at age 70 the 
maximum benefit is reduced to $2,- 


000. 


No Time Limit 


Our policy, except in one state, 
provides no time limit within which 
expense must be incurred in order to 
be reimbursable. So long as the in- 
sured maintains his insurance in 
force we will continue to pay for 
expenses incurred for any condition 
until the maximum is reached how- 
ever long a period that requires. It 
is our firm conviction that there is 
nothing in our concept of the cover- 
age which requires any payment to 
be made for expense incurred after 
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the policy terminates. This is par- 
ticularly true where the insured fails 
to pay the required premium or vol- 
untarily drops the coverage. 


Right to Cancel 


However, the necessity ofrreserv- 
ing to the company the right to can- 
cel in a policy providing coverage so 
experimental in nature and the com- 
pulsory language of the Standard 
Provisions Law would place us in 
a position to cancel coverage and re- 
lieve ourselves of further liability 
at a time when the insured needed 
the protection which he thought he 
had purchased. Strict adherence to 
our principle of underwriting when 
an application is submitted rather 
than when a claim is filed does not 
modify the contractual right to can- 
cel. We have sought to ameliorate 
this defect by incorporating in the 
policy a provision which obligates 
the company, in the event it cancels 
the policy for any reason other than 
non-payment of premium, to pay 
benefits, on the same basis as during 
the continuance of the policy, for 
expense incurred during a period 
of one year from the cancellation 
date for accidents which occur or 
sicknesses which begin while the pol- 
icy is in force. 

Unquestionably the most impor- 
tant problem from an administrative 
and claim handling standpoint in 
connection with the writing of this 
coverage is the control of medical 
costs. The continued successful un- 
derwriting of the coverage neces- 
sarily requires that charges for med- 
ical care be kept within reasonable 
bounds and that the writing of this 
insurance be not permitted to in- 
flate such charges. Otherwise, ex- 
cessive losses can only have the ef- 
fect of placing the coverage out of 
reach of the purchaser or subjecting 
the companies to underwriting losses 
which will force them out of busi- 
ness, 

To date we have sold some five 
hundred policies written on an in- 
dividual or family basis providing 
blanket medical expense benefits. 
The new coverage has been enthusi- 
astically received by our sales force 
but large volume sales have not yet 
developed. The policy is, of course, 
heing sold by multiple line salesmen 
who are producing all forms of in- 
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surance and hence do not concen- 
trate on the development of this line. 
That the coverage continues to be in 
the nature of an experiment also 
contributes to its relatively slow de- 
velopment. However, as the insur- 
ance buying public becomes more 
and more educated to major medical 
insurance there is every reason to 
believe that it will be very widely 
purchased. It is to be hoped that in 
anticipation of that acceptance we 
can successfully analyze and resolve 
the many problems involved and 
ultimately develop a sound and eco- 
nomical underwriting basis for the 
coverage. 


TB DEATHS 


UBERCULOSIS took only one- 
“Baan as many lives in the United 
States in 1952 as 20 years ago, al- 
though our population has increased 
by more than a fourth in that time, 
according to Dr. Louis I. Dublin, 
retired second vice president and 
statistician of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company. Nevertheless, 
tuberculosis remains a major medi- 
cal and public health problem in 
this country because the known fre- 
quency of the disease has not de- 
clined at the same rapid pace as the 
death rate. 

According to Dr. Dublin, there are 
now 1,200,000 cases of tuberculosis 
in the United States and in 400,000 
of these the disease is active. In 
addition, each year approximately 
115,000 new cases occur which re- 
quire medical treatment and super- 
vision, 


NANGLE, Pres 


HEALTH INSURANCE 


costs of sickness of American 
families and the means of paying 
them have been issued by Arthur J. 
Altmeyer, commissioner for social se- 
curity of the Social Security Agency, 
and Ralph T. Heller, chairman of 
the Health Insurance Council. Mr. 
Altmeyer said that private insurance 
met about 13% of the $10,600,000,- 
000 insurable health bill for personal 
costs of sickness in 1951, leaving 
87% to be met individually. He 
gave the total of private expendi- 
tures for medical care and loss of 
income due to sickness as $14,200,- 
000,000. The nation paid $2,400,- 
000,000 in premiums for insurance 
against these costs and got back 
$1,800,000,000 in benefits, according 
to Mr. Altmeyer. The report pointed 
out that private coverage through 
insurance had increased “rapidly.” 
The Health Insurance Council 
statement described the commis- 
sioner’s report as failing to give a 
balanced picture, in view of the “six- 
fold increase since 1941 in the num- 
ber of people having health insurance 
protection.” Mr. Heller said that 
health insurance benefits, including 
Blue Cross, Blue Shield, and inde- 
pendent plans, account for more than 
twice the share of the health bill 
Mr. Altmeyer credited them. He 
also stated that at least half of the 
sickness bill given by the commis- 
sioner is normally cared for outside 
of health insurance. “More than 
90,000,000 people in the U. S. now 
have some health insurance.” 
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accounts receivable tray. As each collection step is 
taken, tab is moved to date for next step and collection 
action is recorded in box provided. Recommended 
collection steps are: 

(1) 30 days after Statement: mail Premium Notice! 

(2) 10 days after Premium Notice: have bookkeeper 
phone Insured! 

(3) 10 days after phone call; have agent contact Insured! 
(4) 10 days after agent contact; mail cancellation notice! 
(S) 10 days after notice; figure R.P. or reinstate if paid. 
Send for FREE SAMPLES of this Snap-Out-Carbon 
“Time Saver’ Invoice and Premium Notice Envelope—or 
order a trial supply at the following low prices: 


mi — — — = = - == Ee 
{ | | 
an 
el = =o ane —= ao a va Sater 
YOUR ORIGINAL is sent to In- YOUR FIRST COPY is (a) sorted by com- YOUR SECOND COPY is filed 
sured after detaching commis- pany number to prepare account current; at once by day, month and 
sion data. Insured keeps lower (b) re-sorted to prepare agent's or year of expiration for future re- 
portion, returns top with his broker's commission statement; (c) filed newal solicitation. 
payment. as duplicate expiration record. 
' YOUR 3rd COPY IS THE BASIS FOR 
tp ese | AN “EZOMATIC” COLLECTION SYSTEM 
+ : Your 3rd copy (printed on ledger card stock) becomes 
} an Accounts Receivable card, a Line Record, and an 
J “Ezomatic’’ Collection Follow-up System. 
= A movable tab is placed on top of Account Receivable 
a —_— = card at first follow-up date before card is filed in an 
Sane] «| recrrnoe en 











Now Ready! “Short Cuts Save Dollars” 
a portfolio of AAMB cost-saving 
forms and procedures. It's free! 

Write for your copy today! 
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ONNECTICUT AVENUE, NW. @ WASHINGION 8.D.¢ SS Sn 


2 Thousand—$38 
Robert Burns, President 5 Floyd Lashmit, Manager (Above prices plus postage) 
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HIS could be the world’s 

shortest article—we could an- 

swer the question which many 
in \wp-management circles are ask- 
ing, by just saying “No!’. However, 
we are not inclined by nature and 
temperament to be so terse. We 
believe the answer requires some 
elaboration and some defense. 


An Important Factor 


Management is probably the most 
important single factor in industry 
and business which affects profits, 
costs, and gross income—in short, 
operating efficiency. There are many 
young persons in the management 
field who have never faced a 
real competitive business situation. 
Since 1938, our economy has been 
a war-national defense economy, 
spurred and buoyed by war and/or 
defense production. Business vol- 
ume, by and large, has been good. 
Shortages of materials and man- 
power required the adoption of pro- 
cedures and attitudes never dreamed 
possible prior to 1938. Price in- 
creases masked defects in cost— 
“marginal producers” made profits. 
Management could make few mis- 
takes during this period which were 
not more than compensated for by 
more favorable factors. What will 
happen when these men and women 
of management face real competi- 
tion? Will they look to the govern- 
ment for protection? Will ceilings 
become floors (in respect to prices) ? 
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NT TRAINING? DEIN 


These items are mentioned because 
they point to the real need for train- 
ing and preparation. 

We operate in a completely new 
atmosphere as regards personnel 
management. Twenty years ago, 
management had an unwilling and 
unwholesome ally—*“‘the fear of los- 
ing the job.” In some companies 
work was accomplished by command. 
We should recognize, however, that 
there are always progressive com- 
panies which do an excellent job 
regardless of the economic cycle. We 
are not referring to these companies, 
but to the many which vary their 
approach to personnel management 
by the swings in the economic 


pendulum. 
When jobs are scarce and people 
are plentiful, they become tough, 
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EMPHASIZED? |p 


hard-fisted business tycoons. When 
jobs are plentiful and people are 
scarce, these same men of manage- 
ment are ingratiating, fearful of 
offending—almost maudlin in their 
acceptance of mediocrity and sub- 
standard performance. Yes, we need 
management training most in “how 
to get along with others” by inspiring 
them to give their best efforts. If the 
viewpoint is that management train- 
ing is needed, the obvious question 
must follow—just what do you teach 
management? Certainly they at- 
tained positions of importance and 
responsibility because they knew 
how to perform in their chosen areas 


—this being so, what does their. 


training program include? 


Changing Emphasis 


Our answer to that question lies 
in the term which we call the “area 
of changing emphasis.” This term is 
not original with us. When an ap- 
plicant is first employed, his basic 
merit and value lie in his ability to 
perform—to learn his job and deliver 
a high level of service to his em- 
ployer. We, as employers, measure 
his preductivity either in (1) terms 
of a standard of production, or (2) 
in terms of his predecessor’s pro- 
ductivity. If the company has at- 
tempted the establishment of indi- 
vidual or group work standards, the 
comparison and measurement will 
present few problems. Most com- 

(Continued on page 110) 
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Do Your Letters Have That 


BHXECUTIVE* 
APPEARANCE ? 














Making an excellent impression is, 
of course, part of any executive's 
job. Helping you do just that with 
every letter you send out is the par- 
ticular function of the IBM Electric 


Executive* Typewriter. 


It's not only the distinctive type faces 
from which you can choose; it's the 
spacing of each character in every 
word and line that gives your letters 


that "Executive appearance." 


Next time you receive a letter typed 
on an IBM Executive Typewriter, 
compare it with others in the same 
mail. Better yet, telephone or write 
the nearest IBM office today, or mail 
the coupon below. We'll be glad to 
show you the difference an IBM Exe 
ecutive can make in helping you make 


the best impression. 














icy Typounitons 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES 


*TRADE MARKS 








IBM, Dept. BF 
590 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 


00 Id like to see the 
IBM Electric Executive Typewriter; 
(0 Please send brochure. 


Name. 











City. State. 














Great NAMES IN INDUSTRY... 
cHoose Great DESK TOP EQUIPMENT 


BERT M. MORRIS CO. is foremost in the 
field of matched Desk Top Equipment. 


The complete setting shown— 
pen set, memo pad, letter tray, 
ash tray, and phone rest, retail 
for less than you would expect 
to pay for one fountain pen set. 



















LETTER TRAY—strong two 
point suspension allows 
access from entire front 
and both sides. Tiers 
quickly added, legal or 
letter size. 


THERE IS NO SUBSTI- 
TUTE FOR QUALITY. 
All Morris writing sets 
are equipped with iridium 
tipped points and each 
point is tested and 
approved at factory for 
writeability. 








BOOK ENDS — at last — 


sTus inexpensive book ends to 
match modern office fur- 

— niture. 
MEDIUM MEMO PADS-—available in 
- two types. With jewelers 
hee bronze bar that drops as 
paper is used, or standard 

FINE box style. 
EXTRA FINE 


Morris Fountain Pen Set with 
Northrop Aviation, Inc., insignia 


Available in — Grey — Bronze — 
Walnut — Mahogany and Green 
MORRISET —The constant 
flowing, finest all-round 


MORRIS FOUNTAIN PEN SET—A desk writing implement, Holds a 


fountain pen with beauty of design and ‘ull 2%2 ounces 
real writing utility. Concealed “‘push but- «of 5 read ents steplaceable 
ton” filler and thread-in point section. fine, medium. broad, stub. 


For long life and smooth writing all sets 
are supplied with iridium-tipped points. 
A real time and money saver in any office. 





Desk Top Package Deals 
#100 and #200 
Inquire about the surprisingly low cost 
of matching your desk with these items. 


BERT M. ORRIS CO. 


Dept. 2-BC 8651 West Third Street — Los Angeles 48, Californiq 
In Canada: McFarlane Son & Hodgson, Ltd., Montreal, Que. 


ASH TRAY—A real He-Man 
ash tray. Glass lined, per- 
fect for any desk or cone 
ference table, 











EVERYBODY WINS 


— incentive pay system can increase production 
at least 50 per cent—in individual instances, 100 
per cent, Palmer Bliss, Chief Industrial Engineer, R. G. 
LeTourneau, Inc., told a recent American Management 
Association conference. Everybody gains from incen- 
tives he pointed out; the employee gets more take-home 
pay ; the company gets higher production, a better com- 
petitive labor position, less labor turnover, lower costs, 
increased sales; the consumer gets lower prices; the 
stockholder gets more profit. Along with these gains 
may come a few more grievances, but grievances “keep 
us on our toes, keep our system alive and up to date, 
and get many corrections made that need correcting.” 

Work measurement is the basic framework of any 
true incentive, Mr. Bliss declared. “Like any other 
framework it must be sturdy and enduring or the 
superstructure—incentives—will collapse. It’s imprac- 
tical and dangerous to have incentives without adequate 
work measurement and a waste of company funds to 
have work measurement without incentives.” 

Incentive programs that fail, do so for one or more 
of the following reasons, according to Mr. Bliss: In- 
centives are not predicated upon a sound foundation 
and framework; the attempt is made to use incentives 
as a multi-purpose rather than a single-purpose tool or 
sound financial incentive principles have been violated. 

A sound foundation of production control principles 
is needed so that measurements can be accurate and 
can remain accurate over a period of years. Many com- 
panies are paying incentive earnings of 50 per cent to 
100 per cent of base pay, not because of a poor incentive 
system or even because of improper work measurement, 
but because of failure to record the conditions under 
which the work standard was established. 

Basic errors that often result in improper measure- 
ment include the use of past averages rather than time 
study data and the attempt to do a two-year job in two 
months, particularly in the case of indirect operations. 
Many companies “are astounded to learn of the time 
and money which we have spent in measuring mainte- 
nance work,” Mr. Bliss reported. But “incentives based 
on improper measurement are far worse than no incen- 
tives at all. If we are not prepared to spend the neces- 
sary time and money to do a thorough job of measuring, 
then we will be better off to forego incentives.” 

Incentives are a single-purpose tool—to increase pro- 
duction—and should not be used as a substitute for a 
sound base wage policy, Mr. Bliss declared. Wage 
policy should be completely divorced from incentives 
and should be the same whether the company has in- 
centives or not. Do not try to use incentives in lieu 
of wage rate adjustments, he warned. Don’t loosen up 
a standard to let the employee gain from incentive what 
he should have in a base rate increase. 

Incentives do not take the place of an alert and able 
supervisory staff; in fact a better grade of supervision 
is necessary with incentives than without them. Nor are 
they a substitute for good industrial relations, he said. 

Other incentive policies suggested by Mr. Bliss in- 
clude the following : Employees should be kept informed 
as to the incentive system so far as possible. There 
must be no ceilings on incentive earnings. Time stand- 
ards must be guaranteed against arbitrary change. In- 
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centive should be on an individual basis wherever 
possible. Earnings should be calculated daily where 
possible. Incentives should be extended to as many 
operations as possible. 

You can’t install an incentive and forget it, Mr. Bliss 
warned. “It should grow and develop as the rest of the 
business grows. You will want incentives first for the 
production employees, then the service departments. 
And still your job is not done. Incentives for foremen 
are finding favor all over the country. There’s no reason 
why office workers shouldn’t be put on incentives, too. 


A MANUFACTURING JOB 


HE increasing paper-work of modern business is 
me more, no less, than a manufacturing job” and 
its “vast hidden costs” can be cut by machines in the 
same way that industry uses machine tools, Harry M. 
Nordberg, vice president for sales and service of Pitney- 
Bowes, Inc., told the New York Office Appliance Man- 
agers’ Association recently. 

“Throughout the office, we manufacture. We manu- 
facture a letter, a statement, an invoice, a result of some 
kind. We manufacture duplicate copies. We manufac- 
ture addressed envelopes and other repetitive informa- 
tion. We manufacture records. And the sole purpose 
of the business machines industry is to cut those office 
manufacturing costs just as machine tools in the plant 
cut product manufacturing costs.” 

Stating that the low birth rate in the ten years prior 
to 1940 has created a “terrific shortage of office 
workers,” Mr. Nordberg said the shortage will continue 
“for perhaps another five years, and in that period our 
opportunities for furthering the education of business 
in the use of office equipment will reach a new peak.” 

“To do that job,” he said, “we must emulate the 
successes of machine tool manufacturers. The machine 
tool industry has done an outstanding job in proving 
to top management that a machine costing $15,000 to 
$25,000 is a good investment if it cuts a few pennies 
off the cost of a manufacturing operation. The plant 
manager finds it a breeze to sell top management on a 
$250,000 equipment budget. But, at the same time, the 
office manager sweats and strains to get a small per- 
centage of that amount for his yearly needs. 

“Why has mechanization proved easier to sell in the 
plant than in the office? To my mind, there are two 
answers. First, we must do a better job in convincing 
management that there are vast hidden costs in general 
clerical tasks, and that these tasks can be done better, 
faster, and at less expense by business equipment. 
Second, since management men accept the fact that 
manufacturing costs can be cut, we must show them that 
office work is a manufacturing job.” 

At the same time, Mr. Nordberg pointed that the 
cost-saving performance of modern business machines 
has already provided large revenues for the office equip- 
ment makers. The industry’s income in 1949, the last 
year of normal selling before Korea, he said, exceeded 
one billion dollars, making it one of only twenty-one 
industries whose annual income totaled that much. Its 
earnings that year were greater than those of such 
industries as motion pictures, meat packing, printing 
and publishing, radio and television, rail equipment and 
distilling. 
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All-in-one compact unit makes photo- 
exact copies direct from original letters, 
forms, bids, contracts, invoices, catalog 
sheets, reports, blueprints. 
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EXPOSE—Original and 
Auto-Stat No. 1 paper 
in continuous copier. 


Now a single all-electric compact photo- 
copy set-up . . . makes a dry photocopy 
from any original in less than 45 seconds 
without any other additional equipment. 
This new unit prints, processes and dries 
all automatically . . . copies are ready for 
instant use. The Apeco Auto-Stat saves up 
to 80% on copying jobs. Eliminates 
costly re-typing, hand copying, checking 
or sending outside for expensive copying 
service. It’s fast—only 2 steps will make 
legally accepted prints from any original 
up to 11 x 17 inches— whether printed on 
one or two sides. 


No Separate Printer or Timer 
No Developing ¢ No Fixing 
No Washing ¢ No Drying 
No Dark Room e¢ No Trays 


$O LOW COST 
A complete Apeco Auto-Stat one-unit 
photocopying installation is priced well 
within the budget of even the smallest 
firms. It is remarkably low in cost of 





PROCESS — Feed ex- 
posed and transfer 
sheet in Auto-Stat 





COPIES PEEL APART — 
Copies emerge ad- 
hered together, just 
peel copies apart. 
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THE BEAUTIFUL AND USELESS 


N MODERN times man has re- 

ceived an unconscionable amount 

of blame for having turned this 
simple world into something too 
complicated to live in, and at first 
glance one might believe that he 
deserves it. Primitive man never 
had to fill out an income tax form, 
nor set up a machine billing pro- 
cedure, nor follow the printed in- 
structions for assembling a mechani- 
cal toy. We are accustomed to think 
that his life was direct and uncompli- 
cated, that when he wanted to go 
from A to B, whether mentally or 
physically, he just went from A to B 
without any fuss or nonsense about 
it. 


Mental Roadblocks 


Students of anthropology, how- 
ever, tell us that we are mistaken 
about this and contend that primitive 
man had many mental road blocks. 
It was forbidden, for instance, to 
pass under the huge oak tree beside 
the rock because the spirit of old 
chief Long Foot lived there, nor to 
drink from the Lake of the Echoes 
because the thousand-devils-that- 
stab-the-stomach lived there, nor to 
omit using certain meaningless com- 
binations of words when the moon 
was full because—well, just because 
the omission would bring bad luck. 

And so it has been without much 
change ever since those ignorant 
early days. We take the long way 
round, we bind ourselves with mean- 
ingless red tape, we waste words, 
time, and motion, and refuse obvious 
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DUDLEY M. PRUITT 
Actuary 
General Accident Fire and 
Life Assurance Corp. 


short-cuts—obvious, that is, to the 
man-from-Mars—because others be- 
fore us did it that way, or because 
we are afraid any other way might 
be dangerous. In this regard we are 





apt imitators of our ancestors and, 
aside from changing the names of 
our excuses, we know how to com- 
plicate the simple almost as well as 
they did. 

Fortunately, however, man has al- 
ways been pushed by the pressure of 


necessity. As the population grew 
denser, land and drinking water be- 
came too valuable to waste, and long 
dead chief Long Foot or a thousand 


useless devils could no longer be 
allowed to preempt valuable prop- 
erty. Shortages make for short-cuts 
and are really blessings in disguise. 

Today the clerical shortages, 
though painful in the extreme to 
office management, are killing many 
ancient taboos and developing many 
new and excellent techniques. I 
suspect that insurance is advancing 
about as fast as is any other industry 
in this direction right now, partly 
because insurance is so largely a 
clerical industry and partly also 
because for so long we lagged behind 
the rest. At any rate the heat is on 
today and our new planning com- 
mittees and procedures departments 


are viewing our every movement . 


with suspicion, if not alarm. The 
results are most astounding. In look- 
ing at these recent developments it 
seems to me that most of the work 
eliminations have come about by 
discovering that the items elimi- 
nated fell in one of the following 
classifications : 

. Duplications 

. Traditions 

. Vestigial remains 

Ornaments 

. Alibi stuff 

‘ Crutches 


DAuhwne 


Duplications 


Much has been said about dupli- 
cations by now, since this class of 
wasted effort has been recognized 
a long time. It is, unfortunately, still 
with us, A persistent devil, it sneaks 
in the back door when you lock the 
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front and often disguises itself as 
the plumber coming on the much 
needed errand of fixing the sink. In 
the most modern multi-carbon snap- 
out system one more carbon copy 
costs so little more to produce— 
practically nothing, we say—that we 
are blind to the fact that its very 
existence sets up a duplicate set of 
operations. Thus the multi-carbon 
system, which itself has been one of 
the greatest eliminations of duplica- 
tion, can become a cause. Frequently 
duplicate operations wear the uni- 
form of police officers; that is, they 
are employed as control operations 
guarding against errors. In modern 
society, however, we have found that 
we do not need one policeman for 
each citizen, nor yet a control that is 
a duplicate of the original operation, 
and so in offices sampling and quality 
control are eliminating many dupli- 
cations today. Decentralization helps 
here also, for decentralized authority 
frequently cuts down to a single 
operation one that was formerly done 
in both the field and the central 
location. 


Traditions 


Some operations have always 
seemed indispensable to insurance 
company procedure. Men of ex- 
perience gasp when one suggests that 
life would be possible without them, 
but give no sound reason for their 
continuance. It pays to challenge the 
usefulness of everything no matter 
how much the men of experience 
gasp. But to do so when you your- 
self are a man of experience takes 
considerable emotional detachment. 
We must cultivate the objective eye. 

Closely related to the preceding 
form of waste is the operation that 
was very useful when originally in- 
stalled by Mr. X at the time of the 
Great Incident. It was a very wise 
move then but its need vanished 
when certain procedures were over- 
hauled. No matter how often we 
examine our procedures we uncover 
each time some left over remains 
which, like the human appendix, 
probably served a useful purpose 
once but have lost their usefulness 
under current conditions. 

Of course it is impossible to get 
anyone to admit that an operation he 
performs or requires is purely orna- 
mental, but a careful inquiry into its 
usefulness will often bring out that 

(Continued on the next page) 








HOLDS BZ MORE INK 


(than ordinary fountain pens) 


Finger grip 
never touches ink 
No chance for ink 

to touch you. 


CHOOSE 
the right Point 


“Ink-Locked for the way 


against accidental ; 
spillage. Can't leak. Ff 
Won't flood. Easy 
to clean as a 
saucer. 


you write — 
by number. 


Single and double sets in 
service and executive models 
to harmonize with any desk. 


. 


“444” DESK PEN SETS 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY, CAMDEN 1, NEW JERSEY 
THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD. 
92 FLEET STREET, EAST; TORONTO, ONTARIO 


COPYRIGHT 1953, THE ESTERDROOK PEN COMPANY 








Beautiful and Useless—Continued 


fact. There is a quality in man that 
abhors an empty space and likes to 
hang pictures on every blank wall. 
This may be proper in art museums, 
but our offices should not be mu- 
seums. Some of the most delightful 
and original procedures I have seen 
have turned out upon closer scrutiny 
to be pure artistry. A register of 
transactions, run beautifully by an 
alphabetic tabulator on pastel ruled 
paper in a custom-made loose leaf 
binder, can be lovely to look at, ex- 
pensive to run, and never be missed 
—if eliminated. Let’s face it, fre- 
quently the forms and procedures we 
take the greatest pride in, which we 
look upon as our neatest tricks and 
show off to visitors at the drop of a 
hat, are just ornaments. 


Alibi Stuff 


Here, I believe, is the secret of 
nine-tenths of the world’s red tape. 
When the inevitable happens and all 
hell breaks loose we want the record 
to show that no error, no delay, no 
slipshod, careless handling, occurred 
here. At this point if the record does 
just that, it is of course worth its 
weight in gold and the once irate 
boss will congratulate you for having 
things under such control that you 
can produce so exact a reproduction. 
Quite possibly he should fire you 
instead, even though your depart- 
ment did not make the error. That 
record kept day in and day out has 
cost the company far more than 
its weight in gold and has served no 
useful purpose other than to supply 
this occasional water-tight alibi. I 
have grown extremely suspicious of 
much detailed listing, initialing, time 
stamping, and such. Frequently 
whole bodies of statistics are kept at 
great cost which are nothing more 
than alibi stuff. Test it out. Ask the 
question: “Can a knowledge of this 
information help to influence con- 
structive action?” If your answer is 
no, toss it out. 

This sort of waste is just about 
the hardest of all to get rid of 
because it seems so necessary from 
an isolated point of view. We have 
all, at one time or another, built up 
operations as secondary lines of 
defense to come to our rescue when 
our primary lines fail. Because A 
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is so subject to error we set up B. 
Now, mind you, B is not necessarily 
a duplicate of A, and its existence 
does not help to keep A straight; it 
is merely a crutch to keep us hob- 
bling along when A breaks down. A 
good case in point is an index file 
maintained at great cost to supply 
missing information when some 
other department, or a branch, or 
an agent, or anyone else for that 
matter fails to include it in his part 
of the operation. Of course you, 
from your isolated point of view, 
need the file to keep your operations 
going smoothly and without delay. 
From the company’s point of view, 
however, it is much more desirable 
to walk without limping in the first 
place and, by keeping the crutch, 
you are perpetuating the limp. We 
have found that it pays to throw 
away crutch files and crutch opera- 
tions so that weak spots, when forced 
to stand on their own feet and to 
face up to the errors and omissions 
of their own making, though they 
may stumble a bit at first, will even- 
tually grow strong and self-reliant. 

Insurance companies in the last 
few years have made great strides 
in eliminating the kinds of clerical 
waste mentioned above and have 
adopted various techniques to do 
it. I have suggested previously the 
use of junior officers’ planning 
committees and of procedures de- 
partments. These are becoming in- 
creasingly popular and_ effective 
tools, as is also the employee sugges- 
tion program. It should not be 
surprising to us that the people who 
do the work recognize whether or 
not it is useful. The surprising thing 








"Of course, | haven't made any money in the 
thirty years I've been with the firm, but it's 
been darn good experience." 


is that we have tiot encouraged them 
to tell us about it sooner. 

One very valuable new tool is the 
industry workshop. A free and open 
discussion of common problems be- 
tween men from various companies 
multiplies tremendously the effec- 
tiveness of each man and strengthens 
him in the battle he has to wage in 
his own company against tradition, 
prestige, alibi seeking and all the rest 
of the evils just discussed. How long 
do you suppose the fear of old chief 
Long Foot’s ghost would last if 
some courageous warrior should 
report in pow-wow that he had 
actually walked under the old coot’s 
oak and had experienced no ill 
effects? The modern warrior’s pow- 
wow is the industry workshop, a 
small group of technicians discuss- 
ing a common interest under the 
guidance of an intelligent leader. 
In the workshop the Insurance 
Accounting and Statistical Associa- 
tion in its annual conferences is using 
a new technique for eliminating, 
short-cutting, and simplifying. It is 
the last word in conference method 
and is paying big dividends for the 
participating companies. 


NEW MASTER PAPER 


HE new product called Master 

White Print has been intro- 
duced by the Rhinelander Paper 
Company for use with Ozalid and 
3runing type reproduction systems. 
Very special paper is required for 
the “master” or original sheets from 
which these machines make copies, 
and Rhinelander’s new paper is said 
to give the maximum possible trans- 
parency to allow ultra-violet light 
used in duplicating process to pass 
through. Though it readily admits 
the ultra-violet light, it has a high 
degree of optical opacity, making 
it easy to read from. It takes writing 
and printing perfectly, erases well, 
and lies flat without curl. The sur- 
face is clean with a close, uniform 
formation. Due to these properties, 
the manufacturer claims an ex- 
tremely high rate of reproduction 
speed for the product. 

Master White Print is available in 
three different qualities and price 
ranges, and all three grades have the 
essential duplicating qualities out- 
lined above. 
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O- dozens of valuable suggestions for boosting 

ow the efficiency of your office management:— 

n¢ 

aS. @ How to simplify paperwork and reduce agency over- 

or head with the Process-Flow technique for WORK 

- ANALYSIS—which streamlines ledger and collection work. 

BS, 

‘id @e The new Automatic Collection Folder — with visible 

1S- signaling for positive follow-up. 

oa @ How to set up comprehensive Location Indexes for cov- . : 

SS Duplicate Daily Reports. Each customer’s 
its erage, changes, or rates. folder holds all vital facts about each of his 
gh e Kardex Combined Expirations and Line Record for fast policies and endorsements. Ask for LBV250 
18 finding, automatic date-checking ... offers unlimited pos- — free sample of this time-saving folder. 

i sibilities for analysis and sales promotion. Remewber thet vitel agency records deserve 
r- © Centralized Customers’ File — saves time and labor by protection against fire. Remington Rand's 
m bringing Daily Correspondence and Audit to a central point. oy aoe Ge cet Ge cas ee 
S, . 
” You’ll find these and many other cost-saving tips on sim- 

- plified agency records in Management Controller 732, now 

available on loan. Ask your local Business Equipment Cen- 

c ter to show you this study, or write to Room 1708, 315 

a“ Fourth Ave., New York 10. 

; 7 Ftand. 
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TRANSFER FILE 


ACTORY-APPLIED steel side-plates and 

horizontal stackers carry the load of 
these low cost corrugated fibre-board 
transfer files at all four points of weight 
and strain. This prevents any bulge from 
the weight of the contents which would 
cause the drawers to stick and bind. As 
the side-plates are punched with keyhole 
slots for bolting the units together side 
by side, the file drawers can be interlocked 
horizontally as well as vertically. The 
horizontal steel stackers function as legs 
on the bottom of each tier so that the file 
itself is clear of the floor. A product of 
Bankers Box Company. 
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To BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS 


75 Fulton St., New York 38, N. Y. 


Please forward complete information 
and prices on the items checked. 


0 Transfer File 

C1 Restyled Typewriter 

C Correspondence Organizer 
C1 Magnetic Copyholder 

1 Two-Way Stapler 


Firm Name 














RESTYLED TYPEWRITER 


ESCRIBED as a complete typewriter in 

portable size, the new Remington 
Rand portable typewriter has completely 
new styling, a new keyboard and many 
other improved features. Margins are set 
with fingertip ease as are tabulator stops. 
The eleven-inch carriage has a 10 3/10 
inch writing line said to be the longest on 
any ll-inch carriage typewriter now man- 
ufactured. A semi-automatic ribbon 
changer makes for fast easy ribbon chang- 
ing. A sturdy deluxe carrying case and 
touch method typing instruction book are 
furnished with each machine. 





CORRESPONDENCE ORGANIZER 


Te Arch K. Ansty Company's Sign-X 

system for organizing correspondence 
is said to save time, avoid errors and in- 
crease neatness. Everything requiring your 
signature is on a page by itself facing a 
permanent blotter and accompanied by 
the necessary enclosures, envelope, carbon 
copies and reference material. The ap- 
ertures assure that no item will be over- 
looked. After the outgoing mail has been 
removed, the book is routed to the file 
clerk thus simplifying filing. 








MAGNETIC COPYHOLDER 


Ts simple new desk device is said 

to speed copying and transcription and 
to minimize errors. Magnets on either 
end hold the copy at any angle or distance 
from the eye to suit individual needs. The 
worker has fingertip control as it high- 
lights one or more lines at a time. The 
magnetic copyholder also serves as a 
notebook holder and for holding papers 
when filing. Made of Royalite, a product 
of U. S. Rubber Company, it folds up flat 
to fit easily into any desk drawer and may 
be cleaned with a damp cloth or soap and 
water. It is manufactured by The Petter- 
sen Manufacturing Company. 





TWO-WAY STAPLER 


a 

Te improved model stapler will de- 

liver either a permanent clinch (con- 
ventional type) or a temporary, pin-like 
staple. A button on the bottom of the 
stapling plier shifts it from one to the 
other in a split second. When used for 
temporary fastening the staple is bent 
flat against the back of the paper so as 
not to snag on other papers. It is made 
by Neva-Clog Products, Inc. 
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ZERO STARTED IT ALL 


HEN you add your golf 

score, total your grocery 

bill or use a modern office 
calculator for billing or accounting, 
please remember to give thanks to 
Aryabhata, Brahmagupta, Mahavira 
and Bhaskara! These ancient Hin- 
dus, whose names make strange 
music to American ears, were the 
first mathematicians to use both the 
numerals that developed into the 
Hindu-Arabic system and the sym- 
bol for zero which made possible our 
current place-value methods of com- 
putation. Their zero started it all! 
With this new symbol for zero and 
the numerals for one to nine, addi- 
tion, subtraction, multiplication and 
division, as Western civilization 
knows them today, began to be 
widely used. 


Ancient Mathematicians 


Aryabhata (about 475-550 a.p.) 
lived in or near the present city of 
Patna on the Ganges, to the east of 
Benares. His works covered arith- 
metic and geometric progressions, 
and quadratic and indeterminate 
equations. He also computed astro- 
nomical tables which contained a 
table of sines. 

Brahmagupta (circa 628 A.D.) 
lived at Ujjain, where a renowned 
astronomical observatory was _ lo- 
cated. He contributed successfully 
to solving problems of barter, inter- 
est, progressions and shadow reckon- 
ing. He gave the rules for negative 
numbers in his algebra, solved quad- 
ratics and also gave considerable 
attention to indeterminate equations. 

Mahavira lived at Mysore about 
two centuries after Brahmagupta. 
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His works discussing operations with 
Zero treated division by zero as 
having no effect on the dividend, 
something every schoolboy knows 
today, but a genuine contribution to 
mathematics then. Mahavira, like 
his fellow Hindus, was known for 
the fanciful language in which he 
stated his problems, as can be seen 
in the famous problem quoted at 
the beginning of this article. 

The last of our Hindu mathema- 
ticians, Bhaskara (114-1185 a.p.), 
was another resident of Ujjain. He 
was noted for his treatment of nega- 
tive numbers, which he considered as 
debts or losses. He named his 
treatise on arithmetic and measure- 
ment for his daughter, Lilavati, to 
console her for an accident which 
had prevented her marriage. 

Their contributions advanced the 
science of mathematics notably. 
The Hindu-Arabic numeral system 
gradually replaced the Babylonian, 
Egyptian, Greek and Roman num- 
bers system used by the ancient 
world. The computing methods 
made possible by their work made 
obsolete the abacus, the counter 
reckoner and other primitive type 
devices, such as the Sand Reckoner 
of Archimedes. 





Mahavira'’s Problem 


Of a collection of mango fruits, the 
king took 1/6; the queen 1/5 of the 
remainder, and the 3 chief princes 
took 1/4, 1/3 and 1/2 each of the 
remainder. The youngest child took 
the remaining 3 mangoes. O you who 
are clever in miscellaneous problems 
on fractions, give out the measure 
of that collection of mangoes. 
(Answer on page 58.) 











As mathematics became more 
scientific, improved computing de- 
vices were perfected. In approxi- 
mately 1597, the Italian physicist, 
Galileo, devised sector compasses to 
aid in solving many problems. 
Napier’h Rods (also called Napier’s 
Sones) were invented to facilitate 
multiplication by the Englishman, 
John Napier, in 1617. The first slide 
rules were invented by the English 
mathematicians, Edmund Gunter 
and William Oughtred, in the early 
17th century. 


First Calculating Machine 


Finally, the first calculating ma- 
chine was made by Blaise Pascal in 
1642. Based on the now familiar 
principle of a series of wheels, each 
having ten teeth for the numerals 
zero to nine, Pascal’s machine was a 
far cry from today’s fantastic elec- 
tronic “brains,” which solve in 
seconds problems that might have 
stumped Pascal for hours, even days, 
perhaps a lifetime. Yet, in its way, 
Pascal’s work made a direct con- 
tribution to the smooth efficiency of 
modern American business, for our 
adding machines operate on the same 
general plan as Pascal’s, with vast 
improvements to be sure. 

Inventors of multiplication ma- 
chines included Leibnitz in 1671, 
Thomas de Colmar in 1820, Leon 
Bollee in 1889 and Otto Steiger in 
1892. 

Sweden became a center of cal- 
culating machine progress in the 
late 19th century, as a number of 
inventors and engineers in that 
country devised accurate, practical 

(Continued on the next page} 
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BOOKLETS 


P117—Plan for Record Survival 


This is a twenty-eight page booklet ex- 
plaining the techniques of record protec- 
tion for use now against war time or in the 
event of direct enemy attacks on our cities. 
It considers eight problems to be met in 
pursuing such a program: What records are 
to be protected, how they shall be pro- 
tected, what type of equipment will be re- 
quired, whether it should be rented or 
purchased, how the cost of the program can 
be estimated, how the records shall be in- 
dexed, when they shall be stored and how 
to plan for reconstruction. 


Pi!8—Embezzlement Controls for 


Business Enterprises 


No one has yet discovered a sure-fire 
method of avoiding the employment of 
potential embezzlers. Each year many 
thousands of persons in positions of trust 
and responsibility “go wrong,” often with 
disastrous results to their employers. Em- 
ployers have a definite moral obligation to 
safeguard their employees’ integrity by 
doing everything possible to deter them 
from yielding to the temptation to take dis- 
honest advantage of their position. This 
booklet indicates some of the steps that 
“may be taken to accomplish this worthwhile 
objective. 


P119—Direct Mail Promotion 


Although this booklet was designed for 
use in an industry other than insurance, the 
principles it enunciates are valid for use by 
an insurance man. It tells how to select your 
market, how to go about making up a mail- 
ing list and how to keep it alive, what 
methods of addressing your material are 
available, the postal regulations which apply 
to direct mail advertising, how to write copy 
that sells and the styles and types of mailing 
pieces that are effective for direct mail 
promotion and mail-order selling. There is 
also a section illustrating some of the me- 
chanical equipment that is on the market. 





’ 
To Best's Insurance News 
75 Fulton St., New York 38, N. Y. 
The above material is available with- 


out charge or obligation. Simply check 
publication(s) desired. 
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Zero Started It All—Continued 


computers. Indeed, Swedish design 
and skill are responsible for many of 
the improvements in principle and 
manufacture in office machines used 
all over the world. Workmanship 
of singularly high order was also 
developed in that country, with 
emphasis on precision manufacture. 


One famous Swedish inventor 
was W. T. Odhner, who completed 
his lever-set calculating machine in 
the middle 1880's. Odhner-type 
calculating machines are now em- 
ployed widely in practically every 
country in the world. The Odhner 
organization has for many years 
been part of Aktiebolaget Atvida- 
bergs Industrier. This large Swed- 
ish concern manufactures the Facit 
calculating machine and other office 
equipment, represented in the United 
States by Facit, Inc. The engineer- 
ing genius behind the Facit machine 
was Karl Viktor Rudin. Produc- 
tion of Swedish calculating machines 
in general has been based on his 
inventions. 


In the late 1920's, seeking a faster 
way to set up calculations than by 
the use of Odhner-type levers, Rudin 
hit upon the revolutionary idea which 
led to the construction of a simple 
and efficient ten-key keyboard which 
anyone could learn to operate after 
a few minutes’ practice. This made 
possible high-speed calculations by 
an easily-learned touch system, 
which soon became popular through- 
out the world. 


When accountants, billing clerks, 
tellers or secretaries operate cal- 
culators today in offices throughout 
the United States and the world, 
they may not realize that they are 
continuing in the tradition begun 
when Aryabhata, Mahavira, Brah- 
magupta and Bhaskara, Hindu 
mathematicians of long ago, first 
started to use the symbol for zero. 
But they are, whether they know it 
or not. The principle of mathematics 
established by Hindu predecessors 
fifteen hundred years ago and applied 
to twentieth-century mechanical 
computations, eliminates the need 
for more than ten numeral keys on 
a calculating machine. The present 
day calculator keyboard, therefore, 
may consist of only nine numeral 
keys and a “zero” key. 
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Answer to Mahavira's Problem 


The King took 1/6 of the mangoes, 
which left a remainder of 5/6. The 
queen took 1/5 of 5/6, which is 1/6. 
Remainder now 4/6. The first chief 
prince took 1/4 of 4/6, which is 1/6. 
Remainder now 3/6. The second chief 
prince took 1/3 of 3/6, which is 1/6. 
Remainder now 2/6. The third chief 
prince took 1/2 of 2/6, which is 1/6. 
Remainder now 1/6. The youngest 
child, with 3 mangoes, had 1/6 of the 
total. The full measure of mangoes, 
therefore, was 18. Each of the others 
also had 1/6 of the total. Each 
one of them, therefore, also had 3 
mangoes. 
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PACKAGED PRIVATE 
OFFICES 


RADITIONALLY, the world’s fi- 
5 Geen functional furniture may 
be found on shipboard. Here, maxi- 
mum efficiency must be obtained. 
The emphasis on quality—normally 
exceeding that of similar shore- 
bound furniture—is paramount. 


* 


Broad experience in creating space- 
saving efficiently at sea was com- 
bined with the similar experience of 
office furniture experts in the crea- 
tion by Arnot and Company, Inc. 
of their new Partition-ette. 





Partition-ettes are simple enough 
to be easily and quickly set up with- 
out special skill or tools. They pro- 
vide beautiful, functional office par- 
titions that are movable or free 
standing—that may be assembled or 
re-assembled in accordance with 
changing needs. 

Designed to fit practically all office 
partition needs, they are available 
in wood to match most popular styles 
and finishes of standard office furni- 
ture. They are made in six stock 
lengths and three stock heights, with 
top panels in a choice of matching 
wood, glass or Corrulux. 
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“T’ve softened up some pretty tough 
prospects with this idea!... 


“Showing a prospect how to Jower his burglary 
premiums is probably the Jast thing most sales- 
men would think of doing. But J do it every 
chance I get—which is every time I see an 
old safe in a prospect’s office. 

























“By replacing that old safe with a new Mosler 
burglary-resistive chest, the average prospect 
can save up to 70% on Mercantile Safe Burglary 
premiums... up to 50% on Money and 
Securities Broad Form. I tell him so. Even 
put him in touch with Mosler. 


“What do I gain by it? A good friend. 
And usually it isn’t long until I more than 

make up for the low burglary premium by 
increasing his coverage with other policies... 
and getting more good /eads from him! 


‘*And, of course, with more of my clients 
protected with Mosler equipment my loss-ratio 
drops ’way down, which makes it easier for 
me to place business with the company. 


“On top of that, my low loss-ratio saves me 
lots of time. Every insured is a better risk, 
so I have fewer claims to work on. And I 
use the time I save on claims work to go 
after more new business!’’ 


Work with Mosler... it's a big advantage! 


First, let Mosler help you gain a good working 
knowledge of safes and chests. Then you'll be 
prepared to really help your prospects... win 
their confidence . . . and all the benefits it can 
lead to. Mail coupon, today, for a free copy 
of our new booklet, ‘“The Meaning of the Labels.” 
It’s a new edition. Enables quick identifi- 
cation of safes and chests. . . easy calculation 
of applicable insurance rates. 





The MOSLER SAFE Company, Dept. [}IN-2 
Hamilton, Ohio 

Please send me my free copy of the booklet, 
“The Meaning of the Labels.” 


\ Mosler burglary-resistant armored steel money chest. 
Can be anchored in a fire-resistive safe or in a reinforced 
steel-clad concrete block. 


IF IT'S MOSLER . . . IT'S SAFE 


he Mosler Safe Company ND ass».  RUGATRs +05 EERE Lag etenees 


World’s largest builders of Safes and Bank Vaults 
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pay a Statistical Dept. 
8 hours... 





--- When we can do the 
same work for you in 


3 hours... 





Pay only for 


what you get! 


If your own Statistical Department 
is not kept busy full time, or if you 
have peak loads, you should con- 
sider renting our services on a 
part-time basis. 

Your work can be done as needed 
on a wide variety of modern 
punched card accounting and 
tabulating machines by our expert 
operators. 

This will save you time, trouble 
and money. 


Why not discuss this with us now? 


Recording and Statistical 
Corporation 


CHICAGO ¢ BOSTON ¢ DETROIT 
MONTREAL ¢ TORONTO 


100 Sixth Avenue, New York 13, N. Y. 
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Around the Office—from page 98 


panies, in our opinion, make informal 
comparisons of productive efficiency. 
If John Jones, the new employee, 
turns out more work than his prede- 
cessor, Willie Small, then we 
conclude that John Jones is a “good 
employee.” If John Jones is easy to 
supervise, is cooperative, makes a 
few suggestions to improve the 
work, then we are convinced that he 
is a “find.” 


During this appraisal period when 
we formulate our opinion of Jones, 
he is given salary increases and job 
up-gradings. This is necessary to 
keep him. So far, let it be observed, 
that Jones has worked under super- 
vision, on jobs where productive 
capacity is the key to success. One 
day a new kind of job opens up— 
there is an opening for a supervisor. 
Jones is the man—he is promoted 
because his record shows that he 
can produce. Unfortunately, the 
area of emphasis has now shifted 
from personal productiveness to one 
of influencing the productiveness of 
others. If Jones has the good fortune 
to realize this, he will learn how to 
become a group leader (by his own 
effort). If the promotion leaves 
Jones a little dizzy and he takes him- 
self too seriously, a potentially com- 
petent supervisor may be lost. In 
either case, preventive remedies 
could have been taken by which 
Jones would have been taught the 
fundamentals of supervisory effec- 
tiveness. 


What are Supervisors Taught? 


Ordinarily, we are afraid (or at 
least we are reluctant) to include 
the basic principles of good super- 
vision because we take for granted 
that mere promotion is the “open 
sesame” to the production of the 
qualities of leadership. Leaders are 
not born with the qualities of leader- 
ship—these qualities are not com- 
pletely native and inherited. It is 
true that some have a greater apti- 
tude for leadership ‘due to their 
intelligence level and temperament 
pattern. Others must change their 
pattern and learn to get along with 
others by leading and not dominat- 
ing. The greatest fallacy concerning 
business is the impression that busi- 
ness leaders are high pressure, fast 


thinking, hard-hitting, tough, domi- 
nant characters surrounded by push 
buttons and telephones. No one 
knows the secret of success because 
each person succeeds in his chosen 
field as the result of many factors. 
Woven in these factors is the factor 
of personality. Management men 
and women are human beings pos- 
sessing the frailties and weaknesses, 
likes and dislikes and prejudices 
found in ordinary people. There is, 
however, one big difference—man- 
agement, being professional, learns 
to curb these frailties and judge 
situations on the basis of facts rather 
than inclinations, 

If a position analysis is made of 
management (in general), one would 
find three distinct, but related areas 
of  responsibility—(1) one deals 
with work production methods and 
production control; (2) another 
deals with training ; and still another 
(3) deals with human relations. The 
eternal triangle of management— 
production, training and human rela- 
tions. Management trainees need to 
be taught how to do their job in 
these areas. 

The format for production control 
deals almost exclusively with tech- 
niques. In controlling work produc- 
tion we have learned from experience 
that there are several steps involving 
certain graphic analyses, such as: 
Step No. 1—Procure a job analysis 
of all office positions showing all the 
operations performed at each desk 
including the forms used ; equipment 
required to perform the work; con- 
tacts with the public, management or 
other workers involved in the work. 
Step No. 2—Develop a work flow 
chart showing the steps followed by 
paper work involved in the major 
routines—combine this work flow 
chart with a floor plan so that the 
office arrangement can be appraised 
in respect to the flow of work. 

Step No. 3—Procure a work distri- 
bution chart showing who does what, 
when, where and for how long. This 
chart is in fact an application of the 
time element to the detailed duties 
included in a job analysis. 

Step No. 4—Procure a process flow 
chart which shows the chronological 
steps followed by a worker in doing 
the work involved in a major routine. 
This is the analysis of method so 
necessary in order to simplify the 
work. 
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Step No. 5—Make an organization 
chart showing the formal relation- 
ships existing in a company. 

Tie these five steps together and 
they constitute the reports which are 
necessary to control, improve and 
simplify production methods. 


Every Supervisor a Teacher 


Supervisors are part of the man- 
agement team and as such they have 
the final responsibility for develop- 
ing and perpetuating an organiza- 
tion by means of training new, as 
well as present employees in the tech- 
niques of production. A company 
may be large enough to support a 
training director; none-the-less, the 
individual supervisor is the respon- 
sible agent for employee training. 
He (the supervisor) should be given 
all the help and assistance possible 
so that his efforts to train will be 
successful. Most supervisors should 
be trained to run meetings, talk be- 
fore groups, lead in discussions and 
in general, “to think on their feet.” 
The ability to do these things springs 
from guidance, opportunity and 
practice. Nothing takes the place of 
experience—yet, experience in itself 
can be guided so that the lessons 
learned will be most productive. 
There is no longer any excuse why 
management should use the trial and 
error method of accumulating ex- 
perience. Training is nothing more 
than a planned approach to the 
problems at issue whether they be 
in human relations, work methods 
or other phases of management. 
It is the broadening of the areas 
of experience by the processes of 
explanation, demonstration and dis- 
cussion. 

The third area of supervision— 
human relations—is the most nebu- 
lous and one of the most important. 
If we could (or would) take our 
hair down, we probably would admit 
that we possess the rare qualities of 
being able to get along with anyone. 
There is no attempt at sarcasm or 
ridicule when we further observe 
that our native ability to influence 
others works very well under ideal 
situations with little or no opposition. 
When opposition is confronted and 
the “problem employee” is encoun- 
tered, the true test of leadership is 
at hand. Too often we forget that 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Instead of costly retyping 


. +. use your photocopy machine 








It’s designed to eliminate errors — 

assures you 100% accurate copies of 

any document every time. And in 

9 cases out of 10 your photocopy 

machine delivers these error- 

free copies at a fraction of the 

cost of retyping a document 

and checking it for mistakes. 

It will pay you to put 

your reliable photocopy 

machine to work on a full- 

time basis serving all de- 
partments. 







For the best photocopies, use 


Kodagraph Contact Paper 


This outstanding paper is made by 
Kodak for use in all types of contact 
photocopiers. It reproduces all 
documents in dense photo- 
graphic blacks, clean whites 

... with new sparkle and 
legibility. And it’s easier, more 
economical to use—no more split- 
second timing or trial-and-error 
testing. Order it ... and see for 
yourself. 


iXodagraph Comiact Paper 


“THE BIG NEW PLUS” IN THE OFFICE COPY FIELD 





\ 
a hee ee ee 
Mail coupon EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
for eh Industrial Photographic Division 
free booklet Rochester 4, N. Y. 











Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of “Modern Drawing and Document Repro- 
duction”. .. your new, free booklet giving full details on Kodagraph Contact Paper. 
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Tip from America’s 
Top Secretaries 


“‘My boss and | both appreciate the time 
saved since we started using Micrometric” 
says LaVerne C. Campbell 
Executive Secretary 
to Mr. Bonbright, 
Vice President 
in Charge of Finance, 
and Treasurer of 
Capitol Records,Inc., 
Hollywood, California 





Successful secretaries like 
Mrs. Campbell are busy women! 
That's why they appreciate 
the numbered scale edge, an 
exclusive feature of 
Webster's Micrometric. 
scale edge measures the 
typing space left on a page 
— ends "running over" and 
makes perfect placement easy. 


The 





Webster's Micrometric in- 
creases office efficiency. 
Impressions are clear and 
clean —— and every secretary 
appreciates the way the un— 
coated scale edge keeps her 
fingers smudge-—free. 


You'll find a Webster's 
Micrometric weight for all 
office needs. It costs no 
more than any good quality 
carbon paper. See the com— 
plete line of Webster carbon 
paper, typewriter ribbons and 
duplicating supplies at your 
stationers. 


F.S. WEBSTER 


COMPANY 
4 Amherst St., Cambridge 42, Mass. 
112 





Around the Office—Continued 


we are working with human beings 
and we establish standards of per- 
formance so high that few can meet 
them, or so low that they cease to be 
standards. 


Inspiration and Encouragement 


We have some cliches in manage- 
ment that make sense when they are 
analyzed. Perhaps we should say 
that we have some sayings that have 
become cliches by common usage. 
One such saying is—‘Give credit 
where credit is due.” The training 
program in human relations should 
be built around the theme of en- 
couragement by appreciation rather 
than discouragement by criticism. 
Too, too, often, management (the 
act of leading) is confused with 
domination (the act of ruling). Too 
often leadership is confused with 
the imposition of one’s will upon 
another. Several surveys have indi- 
cated that employees resent over- 
management. Every employee wants 
to feel that he is a success. Some 
earn the feeling by doing a good job 
without the benefit of management’s 
blessing. Others, having less of the 
quality of self-satisfaction that comes 
from performance, must rely on a 
priming that comes from leadership. 
“A word of recognition and approval 
is worth a raise” is another saying 
(this one also has two meanings). 

When we conduct a training pro- 
gram for management, we always 
include such topics as: 


1. The qualities of leadership. 

2. Building morale through leader- 
ship. 

. Maintaining discipline. 


w 


4. Handling personal problems. 
(consulting ) 

5. Keeping employees informed. 
(communications ) 

6. Handling grievances and mis- 
understandings. 


7. Interpreting and applying com- 
pany policies. 
. Importance of delegation. 
. Representing the employees’ in- 
terests to management. 
10. Developing cooperation. 
11. Privileges and responsibilities of 
management. 
12. Correcting errors and improving 
procedures. 


‘© 0 





13. Developing 
training. 
14. Improving 
training. 
15. Maintaining quality production. 
16. Encouraging and passing on 

suggestions. 
17. Developing initiative. 


understudies by 


efficiency through 


The elements of an enterprise are 
found in methods, management, men 
and machines—the combination of 
these elements and their manipula- 
tion so as to achieve the best pos- 
sible results require constant study 
and attention. Men do not stumble 
upon the “happy formula” by chance 
—their successes are directly pro- 
portionate to their confidence in 
people and the recognition of the fact 
that self-respect is a potent quality 
which may be lost when management 
fails in its recognition of the human 
element. Work may be done by 
machines, but behind the machine is 
the human being—he is the key to 
the formula for productive efficiency : 
Intelligent selection plus adequate 
training plus trained supervision. 
Try those for size and be amazed 
at the results. 


CARBON PAPER SYSTEM 


An carbon paper system de- 
signed to save time, work and 
money in both small and large typing 
departments, has been introduced by 
the Carbon Paper Pac Company. 

According to the company, the 
system eliminates the headaches of 
loose carbon sheets, such as roll- 
ing, creasing, wrinkling, jogging, 
“wrong-side-out” insertions, smudgy 
fingers and soiled copies. It provides 
carbon paper packets available with 
from one to nine carbons, used 
with a special loading board to facili- 
tate the insertion of duplicate sheets. 
Pacs are loaded in advance of their 
actual use, so that the secretary, 
stenographer or typist does not have 
to spend time loading between typ- 
ings. In large departments, it is 
claimed, loading can be done by un- 
skilled help as a further economy. 

Actual tests, says the manufac- 
turer, indicate that the carbon paper 
used in this system can be used from 
forty to fifty times with perfect re- 
sults, because the sheets are self- 
regenerating if used only once every 
two or three days. 
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OFFICE EQUIPMENT DIRECTORY 





* Current literature end prices on any of the following products and services may be had without 
obligation, from selected manufacturers. We will also obtain any available information on items not listed. * 


FILING CABINETS 
|. Card File 

. Fibre Board 

. Insulated 

Metal 

Micro 

. Portable 

Rotary 

. Stencil 

. Tabulating Card 

. Visible 

10. Wooden 


FILING SUPPLIES 
129. Cards 
11. Fasteners 
12. Folders 
13. Index Tabs 
14. Supports 


MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 
15. Adding 
16. Billing 
17. Bookkeeping 
18. Calculating 
109. Payroll 
19. Tauluiing 


Ww 


MACHINES, MAILING 
20. Dating Stamps 
21. Envelope Sealers 
22. Mail Openers 
23. Postal Meters 
24. Postal Scales 
118. Sorters 
106. Time Stamp 




















To BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS 
75 Fulton St., New York 38, N. Y. 
Please forward complete information 

and prices on the items checked. 
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MACHINES, REPRODUCING 


25. Composing 

26. Direct Copying 

27. Duplicating 

28. Micro-filming 

29. Mimeograph Slip Sheet 
136. Typewriter, Automatic 
30. Typewriter, Electric 

31. Typewriter, Manual 


MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 
32. Addressing 
33. Checkwriting 
34, Dictating 
35. Intercommunication 
139. Paper Folding 
36. Stapling and Fastening 


OFFICE ACCESSORIES 
38. Ash Trays & Stands 
105. Bulletin Boards 
39. Cash Boxes 
40. Chair Cushions 
41. Currency Trays 
42. Desk Lamps 
43. Desk Pads 
44. Desk Trays 
45. Drawer Trays 
46. Moisteners 
47. Name Plates 
48. Pen & Ink Sets 
49. Waste Baskets 


OFFICE FURNITURE 
50. Air Conditioners 
51. Bookcases 
. 52. Cabinets 
53. Chairs 
134. Costumers 
54. Desks 
55. Fluorescent Lighting 
108. Incandescent Lighting 
56. Matched Suites 
57. Safes 
89. Stands, Typewriter 
58. Stools 
59. Tables 
60. Wardrobes 


PAPER 
119. Card Index 
120. Duplicator 
70. Envelopes 
135. Labels 
121. Letterhead 
122. Policy 
123. Ledger 
137. Photocopying 
124. Thin (Copy) 
102. Visual Policy Jackets 


SUPPLIES, GENERAL 


68. Business Forms 

69. Duplicating Supplies 
71. Erasers (Specialized) 
72. Loose Leaf Systems 
73. Marking Devices 
75. Paper Perforators 
76. Pens 

77. Pencils 

81. Staple Removers 


SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 
83. Copyholders 
85. Justifier 
86. Line Indicator 
87. Pads 
88. Ribbons & Carbons 


TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 
90. Cord Cover 
91. Holder 
92. Index 
94. Silencer 
95. Stands 


LOSS PREVENTION 
140. Burglary Alarms 
97. Fire Extinguishers 
63. Fire Protection Service 
98. First Aid Kits 
112. Floor Polish (Non-Slip) 
107. Recording Door Lock 
138. Safety Equipment 
128. Salvage Services 
125. Truck Alarm Systems 
141. Watchman's Clocks 


SERVICES 
62. Accounting System 
127. Filing Systems 
64. Office Planning 
115. Photocopying 
65. Record System 
66. Sales Incentives 


MISCELLANEOUS 
131. Accident Diagramming 
132. Advertising Blotters 
116. Advertising Specialties 
103. Birthday Cards 
130. Building Evaluation 
117. Display Material 
104. Greeting Cards 
99. Leather Goods 
114. Policy Wallets 
100. Promotional Gifts 
126. Short Rate Calculators 
101. Silencer for Dictating 





QUIZ of: MONTH 





YOUR TAX LQ. 


Charles E. Noyes 


Director of Public Relations, American Institute of Accountants 


OME the Ides of March— 

comes also Federal income tax 

time. Do you know your Fed- 
eral taxes—what they can do to you 
—what you can do to them? Try 
this three-minute tax quiz It is 
based on material furnished by the 
American Institute of Accountants, 
the national professional society of 
certified public accountants. The an- 
swers are given at the end of the 
quiz. 


Questions 


1. Your son worked for you in the 
business last summer, and you paid 
him a total of $591. He also won 
$10 in an advertising slogan contest. 
You can— 


a. Take a full $600 dependency ex- 
emption for him. 

b. Take a half exemption. 

c. Take no exemption. 


2. While on vacation with your wife 
last summer, you entertained several 
men you do business with. Is this— 


a. Deductible as a business expense ? 
b. Not deductible, since you were 
vacationing ? 

c. Deductible only if you and your 
wife file a joint return? 


3. You made a non-business loan 
of $2,000 to a friend last March, 
and he promptly disappeared, leav- 
ing absolutely no trace. You can 
probably— 


a. Deduct the full amount as a bad 
debt on your 1952 return. 

b. Deduct only half of it. 

c. Take no deduction at all. 


116 


4. You earned more than $3,600 in 
your business. The social security 
tax is— 


a. Not levied on your own income. 
b. $81, paid with your income tax 
return. 
c. $54, paid to the Social Security 
Board. 
d. $54, paid with your income tax 
return. 


5. Which of the following contribu- 
tions is not deductible? 


a. Your local Community Chest. 
b. The American Legion. 

. A political party. 

d. The YMCA. 


QO 


6. You failed to take all your allow- 
able deductions on your 1950 re- 
turn. You can— 


a. No longer file a claim for a re- 
fund. 


b. File a refund claim as late as 
1954. 





« 
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"I'd like to give you the names of 
five friends who might be prospects, 
but | don't have five friends." 














c. Stop worrying, since you will get 
a refund automatically. 


7. Your wife works for you in your 
business. She— 


a. Is required to pay social security. 
b. Is not subject to social security. 
c. Can choose whether she does or 
does not want social security cov- 
erage. 


8. In December, you spent $1,000 
for built-in bookshelves and wall- 
to-wall carpeting for your office, on 
which your lease has three years to 
run. You can— 


a. Deduct the $1,000 on your 1952 


return. 


b. Amortize the cost over the next 
three years. 


c. Depreciate it over the life of the | 


furnishings. 


9. There are a few leaks in the 
shingle roof of your office building, 
so you construct a new tile roof. 
Taxwise, the cost is— 


a. Deductible as a repair. 

b. Deductible in the current year 
as an improvement. 

c. Depreciable—a portion deductible 
each year of its useful life. 


a 
10. In determining your taxable in- 
come, which of the following taxes 
you pay is not allowed as a deduc- 
tion? 


a. Real estate tax. 

b. State income tax. 

c. State inheritance tax. 

d. Motor vehicle license fee. 
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Answers 


1. c. Your son’s prize here would be 
considered taxable income. That 
raises his total income to $601, and 
he cannot qualify as a dependent if 
" he has income of $600 or more. 

2. a. The amounts spent should be 
deductible as business expenses, if 
you kept a careful record which lists 
them in detail, and shows clearly 
that the entertainment was with a 
predominating business motive and 
not merely reciprocal, or incident to 
the vacation. 

3. b. A non-business bad debt is a 
capital loss. And you can take only 
$1,000 a year in capital losses—un- 
less you can apply them against 
capital gains. You are allowed to 
get carry over unused losses for five 
years; better get expert advice. 

4. b. Assuming your income is clas- 








ur sified as self-employment income Bate 
(see tax instructions) and is not 20 ay Speen 2= = 
) from engaging in an exempt pro- tim. 
ty. fession, a tax of 24%4% on the first : 
ity. $3,600 is due with your income tax 
or return—so you owe $81. 
OV- 5. c. You cannot deduct contribu- 


tions to an organization which spends 


a substantial part of its time on U. S. NEWS AND 





100 lobbying or political propaganda. WORLD REPORT 
all- 6. b. In this case, you can file a 
on claim for refund within three years AMERICAN. CITY 
to from the date your return was due. 
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7. b. If your wife works for you, 


you are not supposed to pay social ENGINEERING NEWS-RECORD 






52 security taxes on her salary, nor is 
she supposed to make her contri- PUBLIC WORKS 
ext butions. 
lias 8. b. On leased property, you nor- 
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mally spread the cost of improve- 
ments over the life of the lease. 

9. c. The roof is an improvement, 
the not deductible currently like ordi- 





of your husiness depends upon a 
steady addition of new accounts. NATIONA 
SURETY is hitting the b 
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ng, nary repairs. Its cost is deductible story to thousands of new prospects monthly. 
of. as depreciation spread over its es- Readers of the above-mentioned maga sin 
timated useful life. your community see the advertisement 
10. c. Inheritance taxes are not de- ed h — . niateadill 
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ear ductible. NATIONAL SURETY, and benefit By~this_pre 
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Are you on the mailing list to receive our sales 
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AS RULING of the Muni- 
tions Board of the Defense De- 
partment now allows the inclusion 
of products liability insurance pre- 
miums as a reimbursable expense 
in cost-plus contracts for the manu- 
facture of aircraft. This is a reversal 
of a previous ruling. 


























PRICES: 
0 or D copled. ce... ccces $7.00 ea. 


3, 4 or 5 copies 
(5% discount)..... 6.65 ea. 


6 or more copies 
(10% discount).... 6.30 ea. 


READY IN APRIL 


Take advantage of the current expanding 
life insurance market with the standard 
programming guide 


The 1953 Settlement Options 





The trend toward lower life premium rates offers you a new and 

bigger market, and commissions. You are going to find more and 

more of your clients receptive to wider coverage—programming more 

extensively practiced—and vastly more profitable than ever before. 

on sod you can't afford to be without your new SETTLEMENT 
PTIONS. 


Company changes have required thousands of revisions this year! 
In the first section, alone (the Question and Answer section) there 
have been 750 changes. And a number of companies have made 
extensive revisions in their option figures! 


Remember, the 1953 SETTLEMENT OPTIONS contains: 


1. All the settlement options on every policy issued since 1900 
by the leading 120 life insurance companies (98%, of all 





GROUP YOUR ORDERS 
AND SAVE! 


Once again you can get the larg- 
est, rock-bottom discount by 
ordering through your Home 
Office. This way, the price of each 
book is determined by the total 
number of orders from your entire 
company. 

Or, if you prefer, you can order 
directly from Flitcraft, with the 
price of each book still determined 
by the number you order at one 
time. If you choose the "direct" 
method, group your order with 
your associates to get the biggest 
discount possible. 


ordinary business) in this country and Canada. 


2. More information than is often in the rate books and policies 
themselves, since options are frequently liberalized after 
policies are issued. You don't need the policies to program— 


just the SETTLEMENT OPTIONS book. 


3. Comparable option data for all companies in convenient 
tabular form—saves you time and assures accuracy. 


4. Option data for a large proportion of the insurance in force 
in Canada. 


5. Practical methods for using options in partnership and cor- 
poration insurance—a large portion of the big policies. 


Programming almost always uncovers a need for more insurance. 
a i the progressive agent needs the 1953 SETTLEMENT 
OPTIONS. 

















COURANT 





PRICES: 
| year subscription: $4.00 
($5.00 in Canada) 


2 year subscription: $6.00 
($8.00 in Canada) 





The Courant 





The sky is the limit for the agent who knows how to present his material effectively. 
How to do it? The 66 year old LIFE INSURANCE COURANT—the fastest grow- 


ing life magazine—tells how. 


It presents the latest and most effective sales techniques. Articles by successful 
agents prove their value as sales clinchers. See what these new ideas will mean to 
you in terms of increased sales. 


Also, more than ever before, many other interesting articles and features covering 
every possible need you might have. Halsey Josephson's "On S d Thought" 
is one of the most popular columns in insurance periodicals. "C.L.U. Questions 
and Answers’ permit you to "brush-up" on those basic insurance facts. "Selling 
Tips from the Home Office" keep you informed on the latest selling methods. 
"Recent Changes" keep your COMPEND and SETTLEMENT OPTIONS up-to-date. 
A new section on Accident & Health! And the “Exclusive Courant Studies” of 
major life insurance subjects—of value to every agent. 





These and other informative features in the COURANT enable the progressive 
agent to make the most of all sales opportunities. Get your sales lift with a 
subscription today to LIFE INSURANCE COURANT. 
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—| Year of Major Dividend 
and Rate Changes! 


the most extensive revisions 
since the adoption of the CSO tables. 





The 1953 Flitcraft Compend 





itcraft 
COMPEND 





PRICES: 


| or 2 books . .$3.50 ea. 


3, 4 or 5 books 





—the most important edition since 1948! 


The 1953 COMPEND is the most important edition to come out 
since the revision of the CSO tables in 1948. The major changes in 
policy dividends and rates make all previous editions obsolete. 


The 1953 COMPEND has all the very latest 
information! The most complete display 
of new policy rates and data available. 


You can have all the answers that count in the pocket-size COM- 
PEND. For the 1953 edition, 9 new companies have been added, 
and data for 6 additional companies expanded. And almost every 
page has been revised to increase readability and ease of reference. 
The COMPEND shows you just what you can offer your clients that 
no one else can. It gives you fact-backed confidence for the best 
possible guidance. It puts you in an unassailable sales position. 


You're never at a loss in answering your clients’ questions. Backed 
by an impartial array of data for companies writing 98% of all 
business, you can ALWAYS show visible proof, in black and white, 
of the advantages your company can offer. Material includes: 


(5% discount) 3.32 ea. 


6 or more books 
(10% discount) 3.15 ea. 


READY IN APRIL 


Rates 

Cash, paid-up and extended in- 
surance values 

Life Income settlement options 

Business figures separately for 
ordinary, group, industrial, an- 
nuities, group annuities, and 
totals 

Policy analyses 


Additional rates and values 
Current dividends and histories 
Industrial and annuity premiums 
Savings bank life insurance 
Social Security information 
National service life insurance 
Basic tables for interest and in- 
stallment figures, paid-up in- 
surance, cash values, etc. 


And complete coverage of all new competitive minimum 


amount or special policies! 


JUST A FEW OF THE 

MANY COMPANIES WITH 

REVISED DIVIDENDS OR 
RATES IN °53 


Aetna Life 

Canada Life 

Colonial Life (N. J.) 
Columbian National 
Commonwealth Life (Ky.) 
Confederation Life 
Connecticut Mutual 
Connecticut Savings Banks 
Dominion Life 

Equitable Society (N. Y.) 
Equitable Life (lowa) 
Farm Bureau (Ohio) 
Girard (Texas) 

Great Southern (Texas) 
Great-West (Canada) 
Hoosier Farm Bureau 
Indianapolis Life 

Life & Casualty (Tenn.) 
Lincoln National 

London Life (Canada) 
Manufacturers (Canada) 
Minnesota Mutual 
Mutual Benefit (N. J.) 
Mutual Life (N. Y.) 
National Life (Vt.) 

New York Life 
Northwestern Mutual 
Occidental of California 
Ohio National 

Ohio State 

Pacific Mutual 
Prudential 

Southland 

State Life (Ind.) 

State Mutual (Mass.) 
Sun Life (Md.) 

Union Mutual (Me.) 
United States Life 

West Coast Life 
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INCORPORATED 


75 PULTON STREET, NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 
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PEERLESS CASUALTY COMPANY 
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COMPETITIVE WORLD—from page 16 


such rate increases and changes can be made it augurs 
well for the future of state supervision. State insurance 
departments are to be congratulated on their realistic 
non-political approach to the very serious problems con- 
fronting the automobile liability and property damage 
underwriters. 


Auto Physical Damage 


What about auto physical damage? Although both 
property damage and collision losses usually involve 
damage to automobiles, there is considerable difference 
in the rating approach and in the end results. Auto 
property damage is based on a fixed amount of coverage, 
while collision is based on the value of the automobile. 
Thus, each time the price of an automobile goes up, the 
physical damage underwriter receives more dollars but 
the property damage underwriter does not. In addi- 
tion, there is more lag in settling property damage 
claims as the companies are dealing with third parties 
rather than their own policyholders and where there is 
also bodily injury involved the property damage settle- 
ment is held up so that both may be settled at the 
same time. 

Although physical damage underwriting remains con- 
fortably in the black, the unfavorable loss trend con- 
tinued into 1952 and experience was particularly bad 
in metropolitan areas, where many motorists are unable 
to garage their cars. It is the trend that bothers the 
physical damage underwriter. Although physical dam- 
age premiums are tied to automobile prices, the major 
portion of losses represents repair bills and the major 


portion of such bills represents labor costs. With repair 
bills mounting faster than automobile prices, the Na- 
tional Automobile Underwriters Association has devised 
a new rating formula which is designed to cope with 
this situation. The essential principle underlying the 
new formula may be described as “actual dollar expendi- 
tures for losses and expenses, plus 25% for commissions 
and 5% for profit and contingencies.” If a trend factor 
appears to be necessary, an appropriate adjustment will 
be made in the losses incurred to adjust them to take 
prospective experience into account. 

We have gone into this detail on bodily injury, prop- 
erty damage and physical damage because producers 
have been faced with a tight market and are anxious 
to know if and when it will begin to loosen. Actually, it 
is already beginning to loosen and should return to a 
more normal state as soon as the latest round of rate 
increases begin to be reflected in earned premiums, 
Most companies did not make any money on auto lines 
in 1952 but they lost less and with the prospect of get- 
ting back into the black, possibly by the end of 1953, 
they will again welcome new auto lines. 


Assigned Risk Pools 


With insurance companies losing an average of $11 
on every $100 of earned premiums on liability and prop- 
erty damage coverage in 1951, it is understandable 
that the market became tight and more and more auto 
owners were placed in the assigned risk pools. For ex- 
ample, the New York pool was assigned less than 17,000 
risks in 1950, just over 31,000 in 1951 and about 90,- 
000 in 1952. Such pools were organized to take care 
of substandard risks by allocating them equitably among 
the carriers and should not be used to alleviate either 
a rate or a capacity problem. Records of thousands of 
drivers show that a driver who has been in one accident 
is twice as likely to get into another, a driver with two 
accidents is three times as apt to become involved again, 
and a driver who has been in four accidents is seven 
times as likely to crash again as the driver with a clean 
record. 

The problems mentioned so far are financial prob- 
lems—adequate rates and a sufficiently responsive rating 
formula to permit the companies to make a profit. They 
just could not survive on the kind of experience they 
reported in 1951. Important though these problems are, 
they are immediate, short range and fortunately well on 
the way to solution. The new rate-making procedures 
and the higher profit margin allowance have at long 
last brought the companies into step with present con- 








Aggressive Agents Like This Progressive Company | 


Write and get better acquainted! 
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@ COMPLETE AUTOMOBILE 
@ GENERAL LIABILITY 
@ GLASS 
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@ GARAGE LIABILITY 
@ BURGLARY AND ROBBERY 
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ditions. However, higher rates create other problems, 
longer range perhaps, but no less vital to the future of 
agents and companies. 

We hear more and more about insurance companies 
pricing themselves, and their agents, out of the market. 
There lies a real danger here despite some very reassur- 
ing comparisons that have been publicized. It has been 
pointed out that the average cost of standard automo- 
bile liability insurance in the United States at present 
is little more than it was back in the depression year 
1932 and that present rates are cheaper in some of the 
nation’s rating territories. That is all true and very fine 
—as far as it goes. But, policies also include property 
damage, medical payments and physical damage and at 
least 70% of insureds carry more than the standard 
limits. What is the total cost? In 1932 there were less 
than 24 million motor vehicles registered and the total 
of all automobile premiums was about $350 million. 
Today, twenty years later, we have 54 million cars (just 
over twice the 1932 figure) and some $31 billion in pre- 
miums (ten times the 1932 figure). Of course, there 
are many more insured automobiles. 


The Marketing Problem 


By private stock insurance pricing itself out of the 
market, it is not meant that people will stop buying in- 
surance. They will continue to buy it somewhere, some- 
how because they will continue to drive and they will 
pay almost any price to drive. The rise in car prices of 
some 135% since 1940 has not been much of a deterrent 
nor have higher gasoline prices and taxes restricted 
driving. But will the public continue to buy through 
agents ? 

Conditions are very different in 1953 than they were 
in 1932 and an automobile insurance bill of $3% billion 
is very different from a bill of $350 million, even in 
1932 dollars. In 1932 most of the automobile insurance 
was purchased on a strictly voluntary basis. Financial 
responsibility laws have brought in vast numbers of in- 
sureds on at least a semi-compulsory ‘basis. In many 
states the majority of assureds carry insurance not be- 
cause they really want to but because they feel they 
are compelled by law to do so to protect their driving 
privilege. These are the people who are most conscious 
of rate increases and most likely to fall for any scheme 
which promises relief. 

We all know that one of the most difficult problems 
faced by the industry is the proper distribution of ex- 
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pense. This has been accentuated by the rapid rise in 
rates in some territories because, with acquisition ex- 
pense allowances calculated as a percentage of rates and 
rates geared to rising loss costs, wider and wider differ- 
ences have developed among rating territories. In New 
York City, a man who purchases a car in the lowest 
price field and carries only minimum legal limits of 
liability and $2,000 of $50 deductible collision and com- 
prehensive would pay $282 in premiums for Class 1 
and $386 for Class 2. Should the risk be subject to 
demerit rating, there would be a surcharge. The total 
premium on many individual cars runs between $400 
and $500. Across the river, in New Jersey, where a 
great many live who work in New York, the rate on a 
similar car for the same coverage is $114 for Class 1 
and $149 for Class 2. Moreover, many of these people 
secure the coverage in the same agent’s or broker’s 
office as their fellow workers who live in New York 
City. 


Commissions 


To highlight this problem, why should the same agent 
or broker get approximately two and one-half times as 
much for writing the New York City policy as he does 
for writing the identical coverage for a suburban terri- 
tory? Why should the acquisition cost differ when 
there is a young driver in the family or when the car is 
used for business? Unless these problems can be solved 
satisfactorily, stock companies and their agents are in 
grave danger of pricing themselves out of the market. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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COMPETITIVE WORLD—Continued 


Often various persons outside of the insurance indus- 
try bring up the subject of high auto premiums and 
many ask about this company or that company which 
they have heard is offering a saving. Competition is 
becoming keener and more emphasis is being placed 
on merchandising and distribution. In a period of rising 
rates, all costs become more important. While the bulk 
of the fire and casualty insurance business is placed 
through the American Agency System, it is significant 
that only four groups among the leading ten under- 
writers of automobile insurance operate under this sys- 
tem. It seems only a question of time until these other 
successful merchandising methods will be more fully 
extended to other lines. 

The American Agency System and the established 
rating bureaus, which built the insurance business as we 
know it today, are being challenged. This has always 
been so but today the challenge is more urgent and in 
certain classes and territories serious inroads have been 
made. If to a rate differential based mainly on differ- 
ences in acquisition cost is added an increment due to 
better experience, because of more selective underwrit- 
ing and rating, the gap widens to substantial propor- 
tions. 

These methods of merchandising and operation have 
not been confined to any one class of carrier, there are 
stock companies, mutual companies and reciprocals en- 
gaged in this competitive struggle. Actually, the com- 


petition is often keener among the so-called independent 
carriers than between the independents and the bureay 
companies. 

Some operate with a policy renewable every six 
months which cuts the lag between rates and experi- 
ence and keeps it responsive to changing conditions, 
Some carriers charge a policy fee at inception of the 
contract but not on renewal. Agents retain this initial 
policy fee and are paid a much smaller servicing fee 
on each renewal. They must, therefore, seek new ac- 
counts each year to maintain their income. With lower 
acquisition costs and more selective rates and under- 
writing, the price differential has permitted them to do 
this most successfully. Another carrier, backed by one 
of the country’s leading merchandisers, has gone at the 
problem of distribution somewhat differently but with 
strikingly successful results. Acquisition cost has been 
cut and greater emphasis is placed on selective rates 
and underwriting. Other carriers have successfully mer- 
chandised their product through extensive advertising 
to the consumer, by mail, by newspaper and magazine 
ads, by radio and by television. One large carrier in- 
augurated a new merit rating plan in California on 
February 1. 

One key to a possible solution in reduced expenses lies 
in the field of improved office methods and machines, 
including the developments in electronics. Tremendous 
strides have been made by the manufacturers of these 
complicated mechanisms and it is now recognized that 
practical electronic devices will probably be available 
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before the insurance industry can adapt itself to their 
efficient use. These remarkable machines seem destined 
to revolutionize office work and procedures. It is en- 
tirely possible that the centralization of some of the 
routine work now performed by agents could be trans- 
lated into lower acquisition costs. Certainly rates could 
be made more responsive to changing conditions and 
subject to much greater refinement. This would go a 
long way toward eliminating some of the problems of 
tight markets and restrictive underwriting policies. 


Compulsory Insurance 


Public opinion is aroused about uncompensated vic- 
tims and higher and higher rates. Politicians have 
sensed this and are making rash promises about theoreti- 
cal advantages state funds would bring. Labor unions 
are backing them. Bills seeking compulsory insurance 
and state funds have been introduced in many states. 
Congress has been asked to investigate the rising acci- 
dents and rising rates. There has been agitation for safe 
driver award plans and for insuring the driver rather 
than the auto owner. There has been the flat rate con- 
troversy in Massachusetts. Additional financial respon- 
sibility laws have been adopted, others have been tight- 
ened. Insurance for minors has been made compulsory 
in Connecticut and New York. With the legislatures 
of all but four states meeting this year we can expect 
additional legislation. 

A Preferred Risk Rating Plan for private passenger 
cars went into effect in New York on November 1, 1952. 
This is really a demerit or penalty-type plan which pro- 
vides surcharges of 10% and 20% above manual rates 
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for those insureds who have had a bodily injury acci- 
dent or more than one property damage accident in the 
eighteen month period ending six months prior to the 
policy date. 

New Jersey barely missed compulsory insurance and 
a state fund by a compromise which introduced a new 
scheme, the unsatisfied judgment fund. Considering its 
long-range implications, there has been very little com- 
ment on it. This may be partly due to the fact that it 
does not become effective until April, 1955. The initial 
fund will be created by every person registering an un- 
insured motor vehicle paying an additional fee of $3, 
those registering insured vehicles $1 and insurance com- 
panies one-half of one percent of direct auto liability 
and property damage premiums written in New Jersey. 
Thereafter, the state treasurer is required to calculate 
the probable amount needed and levy an annual assess- 
ment within the above limits. Insurance companies will 
be assigned cases for investigation and defense. 

The philosophy behind this legislation was twofold, 
first to reimburse the victims of financially irresponsible 
drivers and, second, to remove such drivers from the 
highways. In the past there was little incentive to 
secure judgments against judgment-proof drivers, so in 
many cases they continued to drive and continued to 
cause further damage. Under the new law, licenses re- 
main suspended until the state treasurer has been repaid 
in full, with interest, and proof of future financial re- 
sponsibility filed. Moreover, a discharge in bankruptcy . 
does not alter the situation. Theoretically, at least, the 
unsatisfied judgment fund by-passes some of the pitfalls 
of compulsory insurance and at the same time affords 


(Continued on the next page) 
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COMPETITIVE WORLD—Continued 


motor accident victims more protection than compulsory 
insurance. How it will work in practice remains to be 
seen. 

New Jersey is going to make a strenuous effort to 
make it work. It already has a motor vehicle inspection 
law and has just adopted a stringent auto financial re- 
sponsibility law. Even more important, greater em- 
phasis is placed on law enforcement. Effective July 1, 
the state adopted a new point-score system to curb 
motor vehicle traffic law violators under which driving 
license revocation becomes mandatory on accumulating 
twelve demerits within three years. Examples follow: 
Driving while drunk or drugged, twelve points ; leaving 
the scene of an accident, eight points; reckless driving, 
six points; speeding, four points; other violations (ex- 
cept parking ), three points ; three convictions in eighteen 
months, an additional three points. The period of license 
revocation will be determined individually and following 
license restoration it will be red in color for the next 
three years. Licenses may also be revoked for offenses 
scoring less than twelve points. In the first five hundred 
reviews of drivers’ records under the point system the 
license was suspended in 87 percent of the cases. Only 
three women were among the first 500 summoned, 25 
percent of the violators were in the 25-29 age group, 
and 20 percent were under 21 years of age. New Jer- 
sey went a step further; on November 24 it opened a 
clinic to find out why bad drivers are that way. Repeat- 
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ing traffic law violators are required to submit to scien- 
tific clinical physical and psychological examination. 

The insurance agents of this country have a lot at 
stake. Automobile business is their largest line and 
often an introduction to other lines. The commission 
stake amounts to a half billion dollars and will go higher 
as rates go up, more cars are produced, more insurance 
is sold and additional states adopt financial responsibility 
laws. What are the agents going to do about it? What 
can they do about it? Unless the insurance industry 
works out a sound solution, legislative and governmental 
eucroachment is inevitable. The one sure way to reduce 
rates is to reduce accidents and reduce excessive jury 
awards. How? By law enforcement, education in safe 
driving and highway improvement. 

We have placed law enforcement first because the 
vast majority of accidents are preventable. Speed is the 
largest single cause, contributing to half of all motor 
vehicle accidents and to 35% of all fatal accidents. At 
speeds of under 20 miles per hour there are twelve 
fatalities in every thousand injuries while at speeds 
above 50 miles per hour there are 92 fatalities, a 
seven-fold increase. The significant relationship be- 
tween traffic law enforcement and motor vehicle deaths 
is strikingly illustrated by experience in Detroit. The 
year after reorganization of the Detroit Traffic Division, 
tickets issued for “moving violations” increased from 
240,000 to 290,000 and motor vehicle deaths dropped 
from 338 to 195. Other cities have had similar results. 
We learned in prohibition days that law enforcement 
cannot succeed without the will of the people to back 
it up. Strict and impartial law enforcement must win 
public acceptance if our efforts are to prevail. Greater 
public participation in the development and support of 
an adequate safety program may be secured through the 
creation of citizens’ committees of leaders in each com- 
munity. 

The importance of driver training, particularly of 
young drivers, whose record is five times worse than the 
safest age group, cannot be over-emphasized. Research 
studies in six states reveal that the trained driver has a 
60% better accident and law violation record than the 
untrained driver. A recent Delaware study of 1,600 
drivers showed that only 12% of high school trainee 
drivers had been arrested for traffic violations, while 
96% of untrained drivers had at least one black mark 
against them. 

In addition to reckless drivers we have reckless claim- 
ants and reckless juries, the latter often aided and 
abetted by a member of an association of lawyers estab- 
lished to secure what it terms “the adequate award.” 
Claims are getting out of hand and ways and means 
must be found to curb exaggerated claims, falsification 
and the increasing number of extreme jury awards. 

The crying need for additional modern roads is self- 
evident. We have built automobiles much faster than 
we have been able to build the roads to accommodate 
them. A recent item in Time Magazine noted that, 
“The state of New York, which has 13,757 miles of 
paved roads, discovered that its cars and trucks, if 
placed bumper to bumper, would stretch for 14,676 
miles.” The figure for paved roads apparently does not 
include the many miles of paved city streets but illus- 
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Field Appointments—from page 1|27 


ident Edward V. Mills; and G. Doane Mc- 
Carthy Jr. named assistant manager of the 
Atlantic marine department. 

The Oakland, Calif. office has been moved 
to new quarters at 330-19th Street. 


x * * 


Hartford Accident: John P. Cox Jr,, 
formerly of the Memphis office, has been 
placed in charge of the new Jackson, Tenn. 
claims office (located in the Church and 
Lafayette Building), serving all of that 
state west of the Tennessee River, excepting 
Shelby County. 

Billy E. Lee, formerly of the Atlanta 
office, has been appointed special agent for 
southern Miss.; and special agent Charles 
F. Elsasser transferred from Phoenix, Ariz. 
to Sacramento, Calif., succeeding Andrew 
T. McGarry, resigned. 


i 


Higham, Neilson, Whitridge & Reid, Inc.: 
Donald R. MacArthur has been elected vice 
president of this Boston insurance firm, and 
is succeeded as secretary by Everett A. Mil- 
ler, formerly assistant secretary. 


“& = 2 


Home Insurance: Officers elected recently 
and their respective departments are: As- 
sistant vice presidents—Edwin H. Ely 
(loss) and Roy R. B. Attride (marine) ; 
secretary & assistant controller—Carl F. 
Typermass (control); secretaries—Law- 
rence T. Diringer (Denver), Irwin B. Som- 
erville Jr. (service) and Robert L. Maxwell 
(Chicago); assistant secretaries—Norman 
Frost (metropolitan), Bruce Beardsley 
(Portland, Ore.), Stephen Chamberlain and 
William Penn (marine), Newton Padgitt 
(New Orleans) and Hunter Y. Van Lear. 

Cleveland R. Willcoxon has been advan- 
ced from manager to resident secretary at 
Atlanta, Ga. 


xk kk 


Insurance Co. of North America Cos: 
James H. Chenet, returned from military 
duty, has been re-elected assistant secretary 
of the N. A. companies; and John Mount. 
also returned from active duty, appointed 
manager at the home office marine service 
department of the Insurance Co. of N. A 
For the Indemnity Insurance Co. of N. 
A., Moylan E. Smith has been promoted 
from assistant manager to manager at 
Washington, succeeding Joseph E. Harris, 
transferred to Los Angeles, Calif.; Mr. 
Harris replaces Robert W. Byrne, resigned. 
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Kemper Group: Lewis H. Bodman has 
been appointed resident vice president in 
charge of the eastern department of James 
S. Kemper & Co. 

For the Lumbermens Mutual Casualty 
and American Motorists Insurance Compa- 
nies, the following have been appointed as- 
sistant secretaries: Chicago—L. W. ae 
safety engineering department, and R. 
Palmer, business extension department ; La" 
T. E. Andrews at San Francisco. 

L, J. Flora, resident secretary at Toronto, 
Can., has been named manager of the Do- 
minion department of the Lumbermens 
Mutual, succeeding B. C. Dahlmann, ap- 
pointed vice president in charge of opera- 
tions for the American Farmers Mutual 
Insurance Co. 


= © =< 


Lyle Adjustment Co.: W. L. Mercer has 
been appointed assistant general manager 
of all Arizona offices; and Eslie Morrison, 
formerly of the Zener Adjustment Co. at 
Albuquerque, named assistant general man- 
ager and branch office supervisor for north- 
ern New Mexico. 

Jack E. Rankin has been appointed 
manager of the newly created Phoenix 
branch office. 


= & & 


Millers National: At Illinois, state agent 
Eugene E. Wild has been appointed agency 
superintendent, assisted by special agent 
Harold L. Klaus; and Joseph A. Bunk 
named superintendent of the survey de- 
partment. 

Donald S. Coleman has been appointed 
state agent for Michigan, succeeding D. B. 
Gamble, retired. 


x* tk 


Moore, Case, Lyman & Hubbard: Frank 
S. Coffin has been appointed executive vice 
president, and Arthur A. Noll and Charles 
T. Rothermel Jr. named vice presidents 
for this Chicago insurance agency. 

Herbert B. Berdan, formerly branch 
manager, national enrollment department 
of the Blue Cross Plan, has been placed in 
tharge of the newly created special risk 
division of the accident & health depart- 
ment. 

xk 


National of Hartford: Frederic C. Car- 
roll, assistant secretary, formerly of the 
head office, has been promoted to assistant 
manager of the Canadian department; and 
William F. Martin, formerly superintendent 
of fire underwriting, has been named 
agency superintendent of the western de- 
partment. 
x -* 


North British Group: H. W. Casler, sec- 
retary, has been assigned to the New York 
executive department as assistant to John 
L. Magenheimer, assistant U. S. manager, 
and is succeeded by G. C. Daubert as sec- 
retary in charge of the inland marine & 
special lines department. 

M. B. Baker has been appointed secretary 
of the improved risks department, succeed- 
ing R. D. McMillan, retired. 


kkk 


Pearl-American Group: George E. Man- 
gan, formerly staff adjuster, Western Ad- 
justment & Inspection Co... has been ap- 
pointed special agent at Springfield, Ill. 


Retail Credit Co.: Frank E. McGann, 
formerly assistant manager at Albany, has 
been appointed manager of the newly 
established Poughkeepsie, N. Y. office at 25 
Market Street. 


x ** 


St. Paul Cos.: Nelson C. Lane has been 
advanced from assistant manager to man- 
ager for Michigan, succeeding Mark Ferris, 
retired. 

x 2 2 


Security-Connecticut Cos.: Donald M. 
Witmeyer has been appointed manager of 
the newly created research and miscella- 
neous lines department at the home office; 
and Patrick O. Murphy named state agent 
at Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 

Frank Baackes and Wallace G. Nichols 
Jr. have been appointed special agents at 
Kansas City, Mo., and Lubbock, Texas, 
respectively. 


x kk 


Standard Accident: J. E. Matson has 
been appointed assistant manager of the 
Detroit bonding department, and is suc- 
ceeded by Robert F. Hall as bonding field 
representative at Grand Rapids, Mich. 

For this company and its affiliate, the 
Planet Insurance Co., the following ap- 
pointments have been announced: At New 
England—Howard A. Eaton, formerly head 
of casualty underwriting, appointed pro- 
duction manager, and David Morris named 
supervising safety engineer; at New Jer- 
sey—Louis G. Gebhard, formerly a field 
representative, appointed manager of cas- 
ualty underwriting; and at Chicago and 
St. Louis—Robert J. Sulski and James P. 
Hayes named claim representatives, respec- 
tively. 

The Cleveland, Ohio office has been 
moved to 2067 East 102nd Street. 


=x *& ® 


Travelers: Recent appointments are: 
Harry Barsantee from associate manager 
to manager, public information & adver- 
tising department; Lucille M. Kratz and 
J. D. R. MacDonald, assistant office man- 
agers to office managers at Sioux City, 
Iowa, and Montreal, Can., respectively; 
and James G. Batterson from district group 
supervisor to regional group supervisor at 
the Hartford branch. 

In the casualty, fidelity and surety lines: 
Melvin R. Jones appointed manager of cas- 
ualty, fidelity, surety and fire & marine lines 
at New Orleans, and is succeeded by Boyce 
F. Betzer as manager at Washington, D. C.: 
and Norman G. Franz, formerly assistant 
manager at Milwaukee, replaces Mr. Betzer 
as manager at Duluth, Minn. Other ap- 
pointments: Assistant managers—Grant M. 
Darby Jr. (Denver); John L. Swanson 
(St. Paul); Stephen G. Borstad (Omaha) ; 
E. Lloyd Rogers (Albany) and Robert W. 
Spurck (Dallas); and field supervisors— 
Gordon C. Sleeper Jr. (John Street, New 
York City) and John R. Atwater (Al- 
bany). 

The headquarters office of assistant man- 
ager George M. Lewis has been changed 
from Danville to Indianapolis. Ind. 

In the fire & marine lines: Manager— 
Leon M. Penquite (Omaha); assistant 
managers—William S. Spring (John Street) 
and Lemuel G. Hutson (Lubbock, Texas) ; 
and field supervisor—Ray M. Galloway 
(Charlotte). 

(Continued on the next page) 
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ASSOCIATION NOTES 


Association of Casualty & Surety Cos.: 
The Federal Insurance Co. has been elected 
to membership, the total of which is now 
114 stock companies. 


x & F 


Eastern Underwriters Association: The 
Ohio Farmers Insurance Companv of Le- 
Roy has been elected to membership. 


eR 


General Adjustment Bureau: Herbert V. 
Oschmann of the casualty division, and 
Robert C. Robinson at Brooklyn, N. Y., 
have been appointed assistant managers; 
and John F. Ryan named general adjuster. 

Roy E. Crews has been appointed ad- 


juster-in-charge of the newly established 
High Point, N. C. office, located in the 
Wright Building. 


x*x*e* 


Illinois Association of Insurance Agents: 
Edward J. Dirksen, formerly assistant di- 
rector, Illinois Department of Insurance, 
has been appointed executive manager and 
secretary, succeeding the late William W. 
Hamilton. 


xk 


Insurance Accountants Association: 
Officers recently elected are: President— 
George Dearborn (Potomac Insurance) ; 
vice president—Paul Synor (North British 
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American Equitable Assurance Company of New York 
Organized 1918 


Globe & Republic Insurance Company of America 
Established 1862 


Merchants and Manufacturers Insurance Company of 
New York 
Organized 1849 


New York Fire Insurance Company 
Incorporated 1832 
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MANAGER 


92 William Street, New York 38, N. Y. 


waanLosses paid exceed Three Hundred Fifty Million Dollars. 
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& Mercantile); second vice president— 
George Ladner (Security-Connecticut 
Cos.); third vice president—E. F. Weller 
Jr. (Maryland Casualty); executive secre- 
tary—Michael J. Roche (Corroon & Rey- 
nolds); assistant secretary—Walter UH. 
Mosher (Boston Insurance) ; and treasurer- 
historian—Frederick W. Maasen (Fuller & 
Kern). 

Elected to the executive committee: 
Everard P. Smith (Norwich Union Group) 
and Douglas F. Kirsheman (Aetna Fire 
Group). 


xx*r* 


Insurance Board of Cleveland: Donald 
H. Halenza has been appointed assistant 
to executive secretary Joseph H. Bishop 
Je. 


xx** 


Insurance Fieldmen's Ass'n of Houston: 
Officers recently elected are: President— 
Harold P. Cabness (Trinity Universal) ; 
vice president—S. A. Hammonds (Automo- 
bile Insurance); secretary—H. A. Yar- 
brough Jr. (Fireman’s Fund Insurance); 


and treasurer—Myron F. Steves (Lone 
Star General Agency). 
Elected to the executive committee: 


O. E. Finlay (Commercial Union); E. C. 
DeWolfe (Home Insurance); W. R. Hills 
Jr. (Phoenix of London); and Messrs. 
Cabness and Hammonds. 


xk 


Mutual Loss Research Bureau: Robert L. 
Lusk, formerly manager at Lexington, Ky., 
for the Western Adjustment & Inspection 
Co., has been appointed educational direc- 
tor. 


x*e 


Society of Chartered Property & Cas. 
Underwriters: Newly elected officers of 
the Maryland Chapter are: President— 
Elmer J. Rhody (Louis Gordon & Co.); 


vice president—Philip J. Dubey (Travelers 


Insurance) ; and secretary-treasurer—Rich- 
ard Newell (Maryland Casualty). 


2 & ® 


Sparks Club: Officers recently elected are: 
President—Thomas J. Andress (Harleys- 
ville Mutual Casualty); vice president— 
C. Duke McDougall (Washington County 
Fire); secretary—Henry W. Graybill Jr. 
(Pennsylvania Mutual Inspection Bureau) ; 
and treasurer—Jesse W. Pearson (Penn 
Mutual Fire). 


2 8 


Surety Managers’ Ass'n of the City of 
New York: Newly elected officers are: 
President—Edward M. Brown (National 
Surety “Corp.); vice president—Edward J. 
Gorman (Fidelity and Deposit); and sec- 
retary-treasurer—James F. Joyce (Provi- 
dence Washington Indemnity). 


xk 


Washington Surveying and Rating Bu- 
reau: Arnold M. Lindholm has been ap 
pointed assistant manager, and Robert A 
Pedersen named chief engineer, succeeding 
Henry H. Botten, retired. 


Best’s Fire and Casualty News 
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HEALTH INSURANCE 


FTER A YEAR’S study of the na- 
Ation’s health services and needs, 
the President’s Commission on the 
Health Needs of the Nation reported 
to President Truman endorsing the 
principle of expanded voluntary pre- 
payment of health insurance. Point- 
ing out the violent controversy 
which has arisen over a compulsory 
health insurance system, it rejected 
such a plan as an immediate solution 
but held the door open for future 
consideration. A Federal grants-in- 
aid program to the states was rec- 
ommended whereby state and local 
governments would match some 
$750,000,000 a year of Federal 
funds. The commission also advo- 
cated the establishment of a Depart- 
ment of Health and Security by 
Congress which would coordinate 
government health, housing and edu- 
cational programs. It called for a 
permanent Federal Health Commis- 
sion of from twelve to eighteen mem- 
bers appointed by the President to 
study the national health picture on 
a continuing basis and report an- 
nually to Congress. Dr. Paul Mag- 
nuson, chairman of the commission, 
characterized its proposed program 
as a grass-roots one to provide ade- 
quate protection against the costs of 
medical and hospital expenses for 
all the population. 


Four Major Studies 


The Health Information Founda- 
tion, of which Admiral Blandy 
(U.S.N., Ret.) is president, has 
allocated $275,000 to four major 
research studies on voluntary health 
insurance plans in the United States 
and their possible extension. The 
studies will concern themselves with 
the relation of costs of medical care 
and the health status of individuals, 
the attitudes of people toward health 
insurance, the financial impact of ill- 
ness not covered by insurance, the 
use of health services and facilities, 
the extension of present plans and 
the relationship of family debts and 
medical expenses. 


The California Medical Associa- 
tion has approved a plan which it is 
hoped will provide medical insur- 
ance at a lower cost but still preserve 
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HANWADY Insurance Guide uuu. Key Ratings 
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More than 400 pages of the latest scientific analyses 
showing both general policyholders’ and financial ratings 
of stock, mutual, reciprocal, and Lloyds fire, marine, casu- 
alty, and surety insurance companies operating in the 
United States, whether domestic or foreign—are now avail- 
able in the new 1952 BEST'S INSURANCE GUIDE with 
KEY RATINGS! 

' . 
Best's Insurance Guide provides instant reference to 
such essential information as 
distribution of your companies’ 
assets and classes of business 
written. 


Best’s Insurance Guide 


lists principal figures on each 
of 2600 mutual, fire and casu- 
alty insurance companies, in- 
cluding all county, township 
and district mutuals. 


All this information—vital to the protection of everyone 
interested in fire and casualty insurance—in accurate and 
complete form in the 1952 GUIDE. Published annually in 
May. 

The cost—only $7.00 a copy 


ALFRED M. BEST Company, Inc. 


75 FULTON STREET N YORK 38, N. Y. 








FEDERAL FLOOD 
INSURANCE 


the independence of its members in 
their practice. The proposed plan 
would be financed by insurance pre- 





miums and would not cover minor 
illnesses. Catastrophe coverage 
would be provided and on other 
cases cash benefits would be paid. 
Patient and doctor would agree on 
a fee after consultation of a schedule 
of average fees for a particular ill- 
ness. 


f ee HOUSE BANKING and Cur- 
rency Committee has before it 
a bill which would authorize the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation to 
insure flood risks or to reinsure such 
hazards underwritten by private car- 
riers. Its liability would be limited 
to $500 million for the first year. 
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“... More than 50% of our 
employees are on the 


Payroll Savings Plan...” 


PAUL W. JOHNSTON 


President, Erie Railroad 


“We on the Erie Railroad are extremely proud that 50% of our employees 
are on the Payroll Savings Plan for U.S. Defense Bonds. These thousands 
of employees are regularly providing for their own future security and at 
the same time contributing to the strength of our national defense. The 
American habit of thrift and regular purchase of U.S. Defense Bonds 
Shares in America are evidences of good, sound citizenship.” 


Good, sound citizenship . . . the American habit of 
thrift . . . a belief that a strong America is a secure 
America ... a management that makes the Payroll 
Savings Plan available to all its employees—these are 
the reasons why more than 50% of Erie Railroad em- 
ployees are enrolled in the Payroll Savings Plan. 


For the same four reasons, more than 7,500,000 em- 
ployed men and women in thousands of other com- 
panies are active members of the Payroll Savings Plan 
—their take-home savings in the form of U.S. Defense 
Bonds total more than $150,000,000 per month. 


Is your company in the “more than 50% participa- 
tion” group? If it isn’t, please bring this page to the 
attention of your top executive. Point out to him— 


Two Simple Steps to a 
Successful Payroll Savings Plan 


1. Phone, wire or write to Savings Bond Division, 
U.S. Treasury Department, Suite 700, Washington 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

2. Your State Director, Savings Bond Division, will 
show your company how to conduct a simple 
person-to-person canvass that will put a Payroll 
Savings Application Blank in the hands of every 
employee. 

That is all management has to do. Your employees will 
do the rest. They, like the employees of the Erie Rail- 
road, want to provide for their personal security and 


at the same time do their part in helping to keep 
America strong. 


The United States Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publica- 
tion in cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America, 


BEST’S INSURANCE NEWS 
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ADMIRAL Fire Insurance Company 


Houston, Texas 
Begins Operations 


Under the sponsorship of a large mortgage lending 
agency, C. J. Bettes Company of Houston, this insur- 
ance carrier recently began underwriting fire and allied 
lines with a paid-in capital of $500,000 and a contributed 
surplus of $800,000. Operations are confined to Texas 
and coverages are written at manual rates. Insurance 
operations are directed by W. M. Beale, executive vice 
president and secretary who previously was a vice presi- 
dent and director of the Transamerica Group. 

The official staff includes: President, John F. Austin, 
Jr.; executive vice president and secretary, W. M. 
Beale ; vice president, Henry P. Winkler and vice presi- 
dent and treasurer, Donald McGregor. The directorate, 
except for Mr. Beale and Mr. McGregor, is composed 
of members of the sponsoring finance company. 


AMERICAN Surety Company 
New York, New York 


Arbitrates Liability Claims 


This company is another insurer which uses the facili- 
ties of the American Arbitration Association in settling 
third party claims arising out of automobile accidents 
in New York City. As does the America Fore Group, 
the company assumes all charges for the arbitration 
service. 


AMERICAN UNIVERSAL Insurance Company 


Providence, Rhode Island 
Additional Capital—New Director 


Through the sale of additional stock capital has been 
recently increased from $250,000 to $500,000 and $138,- 
000 added to surplus. Following completion of the new 
financing on December 19, 1952, assets were approxi- 
mately $4,000,000 and policyholders’ surplus $925,000. 

Joseph C. Meister has been elected a director and 
advanced from assistant treasurer to treasurer. 
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AMERICAN FARMERS Insurance Company 


Phoenix, Arizona 
Suit Settled 


The Illinois Department of Insurance’s suit in the 
Circuit Court of McDonough County, commenced in 
September 1952, against this company, has been settled. 
A permanent injunction has been ordered which will 
prevent the company from transacting any further in- 
surance business in Illinois. The order was agreed upon 
after negotiations between the company’s counsel and 
the Department. The court found American Farmers, 
which has been active in the field of mail order insur- 
ance solicitation guilty of illegally engaging in the 
business of insurance in Illinois and fined the company 


$500. 


BOSTON Insurance Company 


Boston, Massachusetts 
Stock Split Approved 


Stockholders have approved a two-for-one split in 
the stock of the company. This changes the capital 
structure from 500,000 shares of $10 par value stock to 
1,000,000 shares of $5 par value stock. The change 
was effective as of December 16, 1952. An_ initial 
quarterly dividend of 35¢ on the new stock was paid 
January 2, 1953 to stockholders of record December 
19, 1952. The company had been paying 65¢ quarterly. 


CONTINENTAL Casualty Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


Stock Dividend—New Vice President 


Capital of this company was increased on December 
29, 1952 from $7,500,000 to $10,000,000 through the 
distribution of a 33%4% stock dividend. 

Armand Sommer has been promoted from executive 
assistant vice president to vice president of the company. 
As assistant to vice president Louis C. Morrell, his 
responsibilities will include all of the company’s accident 
and health operations. 
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UNITED STATES 
CASUALTY COMPANY 





Home Office 


60 John Street New York City 


























INSURANCE OFFICE SPACE 
NOW AVAILABLE IN 
New York City Insurance District 


Entire floor of 4760 sq. ft. 
Also 


2500 sq. ft. of modern air-conditioned 
basement space 


* 


BEST BUILDING 
75 Fulton Street, 
New York 38, N. Y. 
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FIDELITY AND DEPOSIT Group 


Baltimore, Maryland 
Increases Dividend—New Vice Presidents 


The quarterly dividend rate of the Fidelity and De- 
posit Company of Maryland has been increased from 
65¢ to 75¢ per share. Payment on the new basis was 
made January 30 to stockholders of record January 13. 


Julian S. Neal and William A. Bowersox have been 
elected vice presidents of the Fidelity and Deposit Com- 
pany of Maryland and its subsidiary, the American 
Bonding Company of Baltimore. They were formerly 
manager and associate manager, respectively, of the 
Chicago branch office. 


FIDELITY AND GUARANTY Insurance 


Underwriters, Inc., Baltimore, Maryland 


Official Staff Changes 


Frank F. Dorsey was recently elected president suc- 
ceeding Harry F. Ogden, retired. Mr. Dorsey is suc- 
ceeded as vice president and secretary by Sam G. 
Browning. William E. Pullen, vice president, was 
elected a member of the board of directors. 


FIREMEN'S Insurance Company 


Newark, New Jersey 
New Director 


Walter J. Christensen, vice president of all members 
of the Loyalty Group, was recently elected to the board 


of directors of the parent organization, Firemen’s In- 


surance Company of Newark, New Jersey. 


GENERAL Insurance Company of Trieste 
and Venice, Trieste, Italy 


U. S. Branch 


A United States branch with funds of $1,000,000 
has been established under the laws of the State of 
New York. The new branch, located in New York City, 
is licensed to write fire and marine reinsurance. Only 
fire and allied lines including excess of loss covers, 
however, are now writteny A. R. William Wang, un- 
derwriting manager, has been active in the fire reinsur- 
ance field for many years. Ottocaro Weiss, United 
States manager, is also chairman of the board of direc- 
tors of the Buffalo Insurance Company, Buffalo, N. Y.., 
one of the more important of the sixty-four subsidiaries 
of the General Insurance Company, which writes all 
classes of business and operates world-wide. The U. S. 
Trustee is the Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


Best’s Fire and Casualty News 
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HOLYOKE MUTUAL Fire Insurance Company 


Salem, Massachusetts 
Executive Appointments 


Harry F. Marden was recently elected vice president 
to succeed Robert I. Bushnell who resigned to head the 
newly organized State Capital Insurance Company, a 
multiple line affiliate of the State Capital Life Insurance 
Company of Raleigh, North Carolina. Raymond B. 
Morrison was elected secretary in place of Mr. Marden. 


HOUSTON Fire and Casualty Company 
Fort Worth, Texas 


Capital Increased—Rejoins Company 


On December 22, 1952 capital of the company was 
increased from $1,250,000 to $1,750,000 and $1,500,000 
added to surplus through the sale of additional capital 
stock at four times par. 

J. E. Chenault, who resigned last year, has rejoined 
the company as vice president and treasurer. 


LIBERTY MUTUAL Insurance Company 


Boston, Massachusetts 
New Director 


Earl P. Stevenson was recently elected a member of 
the board of directors. Dr. Stevenson is president of 
Arthur D. Little, Inc., industrial research and engineer- 
ing consultants. 


MARYLAND Casualty Company 


Baltimore, Maryland 
Recommends Additional Financing 


The board of directors recommended to stockholders, 
at the annual meeting February 10, the raising of 
$10,000,000 in new capital funds to provide for normal 
future expansion. 


MERIDIAN MUTUAL Insurance Company 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
New Company 


This company has been formed by the consolidation 
of the Farmers Mutual Liability Company (Indianap- 
olis), The Conservative Mutual Insurance Company 
(South Bend) and The Farmers National Mutual In- 
surance Company (South Bend). The new company 

(Continued on the next page) 
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— the insured relies 
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Recommend and insist on prov- 
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TRINITY UNIVERSAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


Pioneers in Multiple-Line Underwriting 
FIRE @ CASUALTY @ BONDS 


EDWARD T. HARRISON ¢ Chairman of the Board 
GORDON 5S. YEARGAN @ President 
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MERIDIAN MUTUAL—Continued 


with assets in excess of $6,000,000 is empowered to 
write all forms of insurance except life. 

The official staff is composed of: Daniel W. Biddle, 
president; Sumner A. Mills, vice president; Carl M. 
Russell, secretary and general manager ; and F. A. Ellis, 
vice president and claims manager, all of whom were 
formerly officers of the Farmers Mutual Liability. 


MIDWESTERN Insurance Company 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


Change in Conirol 


Majority stock control of the Midwestern Insurance 
Company has been acquired by Perry D. Inhofe and 
his associates. Mr. Inhofe is president of the Tri-State 
Fire Insurance and Tri-State Insurance Companies of 
Oklahoma City. Plans are under way to revamp the 
company’s operating practices to conform with those 
pursued by the Tri-State Group. At a recent board of 
directors meeting of the Midwestern, All Texas direc- 
tors, except I. F. Betts, resigned, and Mr. Inhofe was 
elected to the board. The officers of the Tri-State were 
elected officers of the Midwestern with only Roy Stone, 
former assistant secretary of Midwestern, retained. 








ANDREW JACKSON 
Seventh President. Born March 15, 
1767. Died June 8, 1845. Age 78. @ 
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IN 1833 THE FIRST GENERAL 
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AGENTS ARE MAKING HISTORY . . . represent- 

ing Hawkeye-Security & Industrial. 

These agents know that these two companies do everything 
possible to help them build volume. They can depend upon 
Hawkeye-Security & Industrial to provide prompt settlement 


- every sales aid . . . and skilled field representatives to 
work closely with them at all times. 


HAWKEYE = SECURITY 
INSURANCE Co. 


INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE CO. 
Des Moines, lowa 
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NATIONAL Indemnity Company 
Omaha, Nebraska 


Capital Increase 


This company on January 15 issued 500 additional 
shares of stock, par value $100, which were sold at 
$220 per share, thus adding $50,000 to capital and 
$60,000 to surplus. This brings the capital account to 
$500,000 and surplus to approximately the same figure. 


NATIONAL Surety Corporation 
New York, New York 


New Director 


Clifford E. Deming was recently elected a member 
of the board of directors. Mr. Deming, vice president 
and treasurer, has been with the National Surety and 
its affiliates since 1915. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE Fire Insurance Company 


Manchester, New Hampshire 
Recommends Stock Dividend 


Stockholders will vote February 17 on a stock divi- 
dend recommended by the board of directors. The 
company’s capital would be increased from $3,750,000 
to $4,000,000 by the issuance of 25,000 new shares of 
stock on the basis of one share for each fifteen shares 


held. 


NORTH AMERICAN Accident Insurance 
Company, Chicago, Illinois 


New Vice President 


Robert L. Block, formerly with the Chicago office of 
Harris, Upham and Company of New York, has been 
elected a vice president. 


NORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE Group 
London, England 


New Vice Presidents 


Gilbert L. Scott and Charles J. Williams have been 
elected vice presidents of The Pennsylvania Fire Insur 
ance Company, The Mercantile Insurance Company o/ 
America, The Commonwealth Insurance Company o! 
New York and The Homeland Insurance Compan) 
of America. Both executives will continue also as 
secretaries of the North British and Mercantile Insur 
ance Company, Limited, the parent company. 
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PENN-LIBERTY Insurance Company 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Change in Control 


Che Helvetia Fire Insurance Company of St. Gall, 
Switzerland, and the New Insurance and Reinsurance 
Company of Geneva, Switzerland, have purchased the 
entire outstanding capital stock of the Penn-Liberty 
Insurance Company. 

Control of the company, under an irrevocable voting 
trust agreement, is vested in Fred A. Carnell, who until 
September 1, 1952 was executive vice president of the 
North Star Reinsurance Corporation, William Bew 
White, Sr., an attorney of Birmingham, Alabama, and 
John Jemison, an investment banker of the same city. 

The new owners plan to expand operations and to 
offer multiple line facilities. To finance initial develop- 
ment, $1,000,000 of capital and surplus has been con- 
tributed to the company. 

Ray K. Davis continues as president. George F. 
Smith, formerly secretary, has been elected executive 
vice president. Another former secretary, Joseph R. 
Moore, now serves as vice president and treasurer. 
Charles W. Gambrell, previously associated with the 
reinsurance department of Seibels, Bruce & Company, 
has been elected a secretary. 


PREFERRED ACCIDENT Insurance Company 
New York, New York 


Initial Liquidating Dividend 


The Liquidation Bureau of the New York Insurance 
Department will pay an initial dividend of 25%, 
amounting to about $500,000, on processed claims filed 
against this defunct company. An initial dividend within 
fifteen months of the deadline for filing claims is some- 
thing of a record and Alfred C. Bennett, attorney for 
the superintendent as liquidator, indicates that a sub- 
stantial portion of all allowed claims will be paid. 


To Review Test Case 


The Bohlinger-Zanger test case will be reviewed by 
the New York Court of Appeals. This is the case in 
which the New York Supreme Court (affirmed by the 
New York Appellate Division) held that an insurance 
broker may not withhold any part of a premium (except 
his commission) paid by his assured for a policy in a 
company which is later liquidated. The case was brought 
by Superintendent Bohlinger as liquidator of the Pre- 
ferred Accident Insurance Company against Aaron 
Zanger, the defendant-broker. The court held that a 
broker is responsible in a fiduciary capacity to the com- 
pany for all funds received. 


PREFERRED Insurance Company 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Stock Dividend 


Capital of this company was increased on December 
7, 1952 from $350,000 to $400,000 through the dis- 
tribution of a 143%4% stock dividend. 
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Easier to Sell ! 


When you sell Harford Mutual fire 
insurance, you sell one hundred ten 
year reputation for stability and 
prompt settlement of claims. Write 
today for full information regarding 


agency advantages. 


“ze HARFORD MUTUAL 
Tusurance Company 


HOME OFFICE—BEL AIR, MARYLAND 
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STUART BUILDING + SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 








ROYAL-LIVERPOOL Insurance Group 
New York, New York 


New Secretaries 


R. Gordon Callan and Edgar W. Miller, Jr., have 
been appointed secretaries of the member companies 
of the group. 


SOUTH CAROLINA Insurance Company 
Columbia, South Carolina 


Expanding Operations 


This company, one of the companies managed by 
Seibels, Bruce and Company, has appointed three new 
general agents as part of a program of nation-wide 
expansion. Previously it had operated on a direct basis 
only in the Southeast although it has world-wide re- 
insurance connections. R. Spence Porter of Lexington, 





Kentucky, has been appointed for that state, Balfour, 
Guthrie and Company, Ltd., of San Francisco for the 
states of Washington, Oregon and California and Michi- 
gan General Agency, Inc. for Michigan. 


STATE FARM Insurance Companies 


Bloomington, Illinois 
Agents Held Employees 


The National Labor Relations Board has found that 
the California agents of the State Farm Insurance 
Companies are employees within the meaning of the 
National Labor Relations Act. The decision directed 
that an election be held as early as possible and not 
later than thirty days from December 31, 1952, to deter- 
mine whether or not these agents desire to be repre- 
sented in collective bargaining by the Insurance and 
Allied Workers Organizing Committee, CIO. This 
ruling by the Board reverses an earlier decision dated 
March 20, 1952, in which the Board found that the 
agents enjoyed an independent contractor status. 


STERLING Insurance Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


Reinsured 


Subject to approval by the Illinois Insurance Depart- 
ment, all of the life insurance business of the Sterling 
Insurance Company, Chicago, Illinois, was reinsured in 
Bankers Life & Casualty Company, effective December 
31, 1952. No change in the operation of Sterling is 
contemplated as a result of this transaction and the 
company will continue its substantial accident and 
health business, as well as writing such new life business 
as may be developed through its organization. The. 
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“Turn talk int@ action,” says Bos’n Dan, “and start pros- | FIDELITY | 


pectingin the lucrative Anchor bond market.” It offers 
div. tion of income in a field of high commissions 
and consistent renewals. The Anchor line of bonds-meets 
every prospect’s needs—gives you an open door to im- 
rtant commercial and industrial accounts. “A good 
‘ ae nd man,” reminds Bos’n Dan, “eventually gets all of a 
“~ client’s insurance.” 
~< ” Anchor can help you get started in this competition- 
See SS free market, furnish successful selling tools—including 


the most simplified bond applications you ever saw. 
Helps You Sell!-Get on our mailing list to receive regular issues of our informative newsletter-‘‘The Anchor Man” 
SEE YOUR ANCHOR MAN FOR COMPLETE DETAILS OR WRITE 
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Sterling, formed in 1939 through a consolidation of 
three accident and health companies, entered the life 
insurance field in October, 1941. At the close of 1951, 
life insurance in force aggregated $48,398,757 and 
accident and health premium volume for 1951 was 
$4,788,005. 


SUPERIOR AUTOMOBILE Insurance Company 


Florence, South Carolina 
Licensed 


Formed by interests identified with the Stephenson 
Finance Company, this company was recently licensed 
to write automobile physical damage coverage. It began 
business with $100,000 capital and $25,000 contributed 
surplus. Underwriting activities are under the direction 
of Walter F. Kasting, who began his insurance career 
in the late forties. Other members of the official staff 
have been engaged for many years in the automobile 
agency and finance fields. Officers and directors are: 
President, Phil Stephenson; vice presidents, Walter F. 
Kasting, G. L, Pruitt and G. L. Stephenson ; and secre- 
tary-treasurer Norene E. Martin. 


TRINITY UNIVERSAL Insurance Company 
Dallas, Texas 


Stock Dividend 


A 25% stock dividend increasing capital from 
$1,000,000 to $1,250,000 was declared on December 8 
subject to the approval of stockholders at their meeting 
on February 6, 


UNION REINSURANCE Company of Zurich 
Zurich, Switzerland 


U. S. Branch Licensed 


A United States branch was licensed with resources 
of $850,000 on December 29, 1952 by the New York 
Insurance Department. All forms of insurance are 
written by the home office, which transacts a world-wide 





business. However, only fire reinsuratice is written by 
the U. S. branch. Lothar Sudekum, U. S. manager, 
was formerly executive vice president of the American 
Plan Corporation. Robert Keller is assistant U. S. 
manager. The U. S. Trustee is the J. P. Morgan Co., 
Inc. 


YORKSHIRE Insurance Company, Ltd. 
New York, New York 


Yorkshire Merger 


Under the enabling legislation of the Anderson Act, 
passed in New York in 1951, the U. S. branch of this 
company will domesticate and consolidate with its 
wholly-owned subsidiary, The Yorkshire Indemnity 
Company of New York under the name of The York- 
shire Insurance Company of New York. The amalgama- 
tion of these companies will not be officially consummated 
until December 31, 1953 in view of the details involved 
and the statistical advisability of using a year-end date. 


YORKSHIRE Insurance Company, Limited 
York, England 


Advancements 


Horace Crowell, Jr., and August A. Knoepfle, secre- 
taries, have been appointed assistant United States 
managers; Robert L. Deverall and James Strain, ad- 
vanced from assistant secretaries to secretaries and 
Herman L. Wilkens, treasurer, appointed secretary and 
treasurer. 


ZURICH -— 
Zurich, Switzerland 


Vogt Advanced 


Albert Vogt, Deputy United States Manager, has 
been named Senior Deputy United States Manager of 
the Zurich General Accident and Liability Insurance 
Company and advanced from vice president to executive 
vice president of the American Guarantee and Liability 
Insurance Company and the Zurich Life Insurance 
Company. 
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CASUALTY, FIRE & INLAND MARINE AUDITS, on Compensation, Liability, Fleet, Products, 
and all reporting form Fire-& Marine policies. 


INSPECTION & ENGINEERING service on all Casualty, Fire & Inland Marine lines. 
NATION WIDE SERVICE in the U. S., Canada and Puerto Rico. 


COSTS can be reduced through our method of pro rating traveling expense, and obtaining 


SERVICE 
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isolated cases at no increase in fee. 
SERVICE can be maintained in urban and rural areas by our complete coverage of the country. 
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Insured to Kill—from page 41 


no decrease in accident frequency 
has been achieved. In each plan the 
one essential ingredient is missing— 
real incentive. The most effective 
way to get people to do anything 
is to make it financially profitable for 
them to do it and unprofitable for 
them not to. All of the present 
plans make the results of bad driving 
extremely costly to the insurance- 
buying public as a whole but do not 
make it unprofitable to the man who 
causes the accidents. We require a 
plan that will make certain the vic- 
tims of careless driving will be prop- 
erly. compensated according to the 
judgments rendered by our courts 
and that will place at least a portion 
of the cost where it belongs, on the 
careless driver. Such a combination 
plan will reduce the accident rate of 
this country. The following recom- 
mended solution is probably not the 
only solution that will do the job, 
but it will definitely align insurance 
with the public welfare. For sim- 
plicity, I will outline the pertinent 
points of the plan without elabora- 
tion or discussion : 
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(1) A standard automobile policy 
to be adopted by each of the forty- 
eight states containing the following 
provisions : 

(a) A single insuring clause cov- 
ering bodily injury and property 
damage with no limit. This will pro- 
vide adequate protection and enable 
the underwriting company to sta- 
bilize the excess insurance market 
as a satisfactory spread of risk will 
be available. An additional benefit 
which a no-limit policy would obtain 
is that of placing all defendants on 
an equal basis before the law in 
either a trial by jury or judge. No 
longer will the financial responsi- 
bility of the defendant have any 
bearing on the results or the size 
of the verdict. 

(b) A mandatory deductible 
clause in the amount of 10% for 
each and every loss on bodily injury 
claims and $100 for each and every 
loss on property damage claims. The 
10% deductible applying to bodily 
injury claims shall be subject to a 
minimum deductible of $500 and a 
maximum deductible of $1,000. 
Companies shall not be permitted to 
assume final responsibility for any 
part of the deductible clause(s) 
either directly or in irectly. 

(c) Compulsory insurance laws 
to be enacted but rates to be com- 
petitive. All person in order to ob- 
tain a license will first be compelled 
to secure an insurance policy from a 
licensed carrier in the state in which 
he resides. However, the rates while 
filed with each of the state commis- 
sioners should be permitted to be 
made on a competitive basis, based 
on the loss and expense ratios of the 
individual carriers. 

(d) The law shall provide and a 
clause to the effect be inserted in 
each policy contract that insofar as 
the claim to the third party is con- 
cerned it shall be the responsibility 
of the insurance company to pay the 
loss in full irrespective of the de- 
ductible clause. The company shall 
in turn be obligated to obtain from 
the assured reimbursement for the 
amount of the deductible paid. Should 
any assured fail to pay the deducti- 
ble(s) to the company the company 
shall cancel the contract, the driver 
shall have a revocation c“ his license 
until such time as he has reimbursed 
the company plus interest of 6% 
from the time of the claim, No com- 


pany shall be compelled or permitted 
by the state to write insurance on a 
driver for whom a deductible pay- 
ment is pending. No license shall be 
issued unless an insurance policy 
from a licensed company is in effect 
on the driver. 

(e) Policy should be issued in the 
name of the drivers and not on the 
automobile. Policies should be avail- 
able to owners, who are not drivers 
of cars, for their protection as own- 
ers only but would not protect them 
as drivers. Rates for this latter type 
of contract would be considerably 
reduced. 


(2) A percentage of the state tax 
now levied on automobile insurance 
premiums by the various states 
should be specifically allocated for 
the improvement of police safety 
personnel and for the purchase of 
safety equipment for the control of 
traffic. While it is entirely possible 
that as much as 5% of the premium 
may actually go for this purpose it 
is my belief that the overall insur- 
ance cost to the assured will be re- 
duced as a result of reduction in 
accident frequency. Furthermore, 
the deductibles collected from care- 
less assureds will do much to reduce 
overall cost to the careful driver. 


A Privilege Not a Right 


These two major points constitute 
a plan which will work if put into 
effect. The results in my opinion 
will be amazing. Many people argue 
that in a free democracy we should 
not compel people to carry insurance 
nor should we have the right to re- 
voke a driver’s license. I would like 
to point out that the right to drive 
is not a right but a privilege, the in- 
jured party has the inalienable right 
under the Constitution to his life 
and to the protection thereof. We 
license men to carry guns, to prac- 
tice law, medicine and insurance, to 
be a pilot and to do anything else 
which might result in harm to peo- 
ple. We set very rigid requirements 
in every instance except for the 
driver of an automobile. “Autoitis” 
can be eliminated and we have here 
provided the serum. It is up to in- 
surance to secure the immunization 
and no longer to insure a driver's 
right to kill. 


From a paper given at the University of Kan- 
sas City insurance program. 
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THE AUTOMOBILE PROBLEM 


RAFFIC ACCIDENTS over the 

four-day Christmas holiday 
claimed 552 lives, three less than the 
record set over a similar period in 
1936. An additional 399 persons (24 
above the previous record) were 
killed in traffic accidents over the 
New Year holiday period. Congress 
has been asked by Representative 
Javits of New York to investigate 
the entire field of automobile acci- 
dents including state and local laws, 
their effect on accident frequency 
and insurance rates and the effect of 
highway improvements. President 
Dearborn of the National Safety 
Council has made a personal nation- 
wide appeal for ideas to stop the 
present carnage on our roads. 


Discussion Continues 


The effects of the traffic accident 
situation on the insurance industry 
and possible solutions have been dis- 
cussed for many months and the 
discussion continues. In a recent 
address Ralph C. Lewis, vice presi- 
dent of the Rainier National Insur- 
ance Company, laid the blame for the 
tight automobile market on the door- 
steps of the producers. He suggested 
agents could reduce expenses on the 
line by, among other measures, bet- 
ter underwriting, prompter collec- 
tions and stricter economies. He 
warned the agents of the success of 
direct-writing companies and stated 
that some agency companies were 
considering this method of operation. 
He also suggested the consideration 
of the rewriting of agency contracts 
on a loss ratio basis. 

In New York State Governor 
Dewey raised a storm of protest by 
advocating, in his annual message to 
the legislature, compulsory automo- 
bile insurance. Both stock and mu- 
tual agents’ associations protested 
the recommendation and suggested 
as an alternative an unsatisfied judg- 
ment fund and the impoundment of 
uninsured automobiles involved in 
an accident. It was noted that thirty- 
five states have studied and rejected 
a compulsory insurance law and a 
united insurance front to oppose one 
in New York was called for. Gov- 
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ernor Dewey also urged periodic 
examination of drivers and vehicles 
and more stringent enforcement of 
traffic laws. 

Meanwhile, Superintendent Boh- 
linger, on the basis of the quarterly 
reports casualty companies have 
been making to his department, pre- 
dicted the fairly rapid easement of 
the tight automobile market. While 
an underwriting loss of $14,000,000 
was reported for the first nine 
months (compared with $71,000,- 
000 in 1951), the trend was favor- 
able with profits reported for the 
second and third quarters. The up- 
swing is attributed to the fact that 
the effects of the rate increases are 
finally being felt. The superintendent 
also recommended that clean risks 
assigned to the assigned risk pool 
should not be limited to the statu- 
tory limits of coverage and that com- 
panies should receive credit for 
Class 2 risks accepted on a volun- 
tary basis. New York Deputy In- 
surance Superintendent Straub, in 
an address before the annual meet- 
ing of the Association of Local 
Agents of the City of New York, 
similarly commented on the improv- 
ing casualty underwriting experience 
and predicted a speedy end to the 
capacity problem on auto lines. He 
warned of the possibility of a little 


commission war 
months. 

A program of twelve major steps 
for highway safety in New York has 
been announced by the Insurance 
Industry Committee on Motor Ve- 
hicle Accidents. It calls for, among 
other measures, the creation of citi- 
zens’ committees composed of lead- 
ing citizens in each municipality, 
greater public participation in the 
development and support of highway 
safety, intensive law enforcement, 
new and improved roads, addi- 
tional police personnel and expan- 
sion of driver education. The New 
York State Association of Insurance 
Agents has released a report on a 
survey of traffic conditions to which 
over 45,000 replies were received. 
The response was strongly in favor 
of more rigid traffic law enforce- 
ment, more stringent licensing laws 
and periodic reexamination of 
drivers and inspection of vehicles. 

Compulsory automobile insurance 
for their state was advocated in a 
resolution passed by the Indiana 
Sheriff’s Association. The associa- 
tion, which estimates that from 25% 
to 45% of the state’s drivers in- 
volved in accidents do not carry lia- 
bility insurance, plans to sponsor 
compulsory insurance legislation 
when the 1953 legislature convenes. 


within eighteen 
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Company Changes—from page |7 


surplus of $25,000 to write automobile 
physical damage coverages. 
exas Western Assurance Company, 

Beaumont, Texas: Licensed May 26 with 
$100,000 capital and $25,000 surplus to 
write fire and automobile insurance. 

Transatlantic Reinsurance Company, 
N ew York, New York: Licensed Decem- 
ber 2 and "merged with Excess Reinsur- 
ance Company of America under title of 
Transatlantic Reinsurance Company. 

Union Reinsurance Company, Zurich, 
Switzerland: A United States Branch of 
this company was established under the 
laws of New York on December 29 with 
capital and surplus funds of $850,000. 

Universal Security Insurance Company, 
Memphis, Tennessee: Licensed May 
with capital of $50,000 and surplus of 
$25,000 to write automobile physical dam- 
age coverages. 


Mutual and Assessment 


Garde Mutual Insurance Company, 
Birmingham, Alabama: Licensed during 
January to write fire insurance. 

Members Mutual Insurance Company, 
Dallas, Texas: This carrier was licensed 
June 24 to write full coverage automo- 
bile insurance. 

Mississippi Farm Bureau Mutual In- 
surance Company, Jackson, Mississippi: 
Licensed June 20 with surplus funds of 
$100,000 to write fire and extended cover- 
age insurance. 

Professional Select Risks Mutual In- 
surance Company, Fort Worth, Texas: 
Licensed June 10 to write fire, inland 
marine and automobile insurance. 

State Mutual Fire Insurance Associa- 
tion, Lima, Ohio: This assessment com- 
pany was licensed October 23 to write 
fire insurance. 

W heat Farmers Protective Association, 
Denver, Colorado: Licensed June 4 as a 
county mutual protective association to 
write fire, lightning, tornado, windstorm 
and hail on growing crops. 


Lloyds and Reciprocals 


Automobile Owners Insurance Under- 
writers, Kansas City, Missouri: Licensed 
September 10 with surplus funds of $50,- 
000 to write full coverage automobile and 
accident and health insurance. 

Car Insurance Exchange, Cleveland, 
Ohio: Licensed February 29 with sur- 
plus funds of $60,000 to write automobile 


physical damage coverages. Car Insur- 
ance Underwriters, Inc. is the attorney- 
in-fact. 

Fidelity Lloyds, Dallas, Texas: 
Lloyd’s was licensed on October 
surplus funds of $75,000. 

Home Service Lloyd’s, Dallas, Texas: 
It was licensed June 2 with contributed 
funds of $70,000, to write fire and allied 
lines on iull coverage automobile insur- 
ance. 

Lake Shore Insurance Exchange, 
Cleveland, Ohio: Licensed March 28 with 
surplus funds of $250,000. The attorney- 
in-fact is Lake Shore Underwriters, Inc. 

Lloyd’s of Great State, Galveston, 
Texas: Licensed January 1 with contrib- 
uted funds of $90,000 to write fire and 
allied lines and automobile insurance. 

Lloyds of North America, Houston, 
Texas: Licensed October 31 with guar- 
anty fund of $80,000 and surplus of $15,- 
000 to write fire, automobile and liability 
insurance. Ralph Hammonds is the attor- 
ney-in-fact. 

Midway Insurance Exchange, Cleve- 
land, Ohio: Licensed May 21 with re- 
sources of $100,000 to write automobile 
physical damage coverages. Midway Un- 
derwriters, Inc. is the attorney-in-fact. 

Pioneer Insurors, San Antonio, Texas: 
Licensed September 9 to write full cov- 
erage automobile insurance. J. M. Harris 
is the attorney-in-fact. 

United Lloyds, El Paso, Texas: 
Licensed April 22 with surplus funds of 
$60,000 to write automobile insurance. 

Vehicle Insurance Exchange, Cleve- 
land, Ohio: Licensed May 23 with re- 
sources of $75,000 to write automobile 
physical damage insurance. Vehicle Un- 
derwriting Company is the attorney-in- 
tact. 
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CHANGES IN TITLE 
Stock Fire and Casualty 


Clark Smith Motor Insurance Com- 
pany, Phoenix, Arizona: On September 
29 this company changed its name to 
Southwestern Automobile Casualty Com- 
pany. 

General Transportation Casualty & 
Surety Insurance Company, New York, 
New York: On March 10 this company 
changed its name to General Fire and 
Casualty Company. 

Great Southern Insurance Company, 
Atlanta, Georgia: On February 25 this 
company changed its name to Southern 
General Insurance Company. 


_— Booth,Potter,Seal & Co. 


Public Ledger Building 


Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
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ON INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 


REINSURANCE 


Idaho Compensation Company, Cocur 
d’Alene, Idaho: On August 1 this com- 
pany changed its title to Liberty National 
Insurance Company. 

Jefferson Insurance Company, New 
York, New York: On February 1 +! 
company changed its name to Jefferson 
Insurance Company of New York. 

National American Fire Insurance 
Company, Omaha, Nebraska: On March 
10 this company deleted the word “Fire” 
from its title. 

Producers Insurance Company, Oak- 
land, California: During the latter part 
of the year this company retired from 
the general insurance field, changed its 
name to North American Title Insurance 
Company and now transacts title insur- 
ance exclusively. 

Vernon Casualty and Reinsurance Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, Indiana: The title was 
changed to Vernon Casualty Insurance 
Company on April 16. 


Mutual and Assessment 


Altoona Urban Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company, Altoona, Pennsylvania: On 
July 17 this company changed its name 
to Independence Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany and moved its principal office to 
Camp Hill, Pennsylvania. 

American Farmers Mutual Automobile 
Insurance Association, Des Moines, 
lowa: On February 29 this organization 
changed its name to American Farmers 
Mutual Automobile Insurance Company. 

Berry and Roxbury Mutual Fire 1/n- 
surance Company, Mazomanie, Wis- 
consin: On September 26 this company 
deleted the word “Fire” from its title. 

The Carpenter Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company of Curwensville, Pa., Curwens- 
ville, Pennsylvania: On December 23 this 
company changed its name to Carpenter 
Mutual Insurance Company of Curwens- 
ville, Penna. 

Central Catholic Casualty Company, 
Omaha, Nebraska: Changed name to 
Central Catholic Insurance Company on 
March 1 

Citizens Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany of Wisconsin, Janesville, Wisconsin; 
On January 29 this company changed its 
name to Citizens Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany. 

Columbian Protective Association, 
Binghamton, New York: On March 7 
this association converted into an old line 
legal reserve mutual life insurance com- 
pany and changed its name to Columbian 
Mutual Life Insurance Company. 

Commercial Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company of Lebanon, Pa., Lebanon, 
Pennsylvania: Changed name to Com- 
mercial Mutual Insurance Company on 
October 6. 

Consolidated Taxpayers Mutual Insur- 
ance Company, Brooklyn, New York: 
On May 9 this company deleted the word 

“Taxpayers” from its title. 

Co-operative Fire Insurance Corpora- 
tion ef Bergholz, Niagara Falls, New 
York: On October 29 this corporation 
changed its name to Co-operative Fire 
Insurance Corporation of Bergholz, New 
York. 

Cotton and Woolen Manufacturers’ 
Mutual Insurance Company, Boston, 
Massachusetts: On November 10 this 
company changed its title to Industrial 
Mutual Insurance Company. 

Druggists Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wisconsin: Changed 
name to Wisconsin Druggists Mutual !n- 
surance Company on March 18. 
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Empire Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: On 
September 10 this company deleted the 
word “Fire” from its title. 

Evangelical Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany, Milbank, South Dakota: During 
\pril this company changed its name to 
\lilbank Mutual Insurance Company. 

Farm Bureau Mutual Automobile In- 
surance Company, Concord, New Hamp- 
shire: On August 1 the company’s title 
was changed to Farm Bureau Mutual 
Insurance Company in concurrence with 
the absorption of the Farm Bureau Mu- 
tual Insurance Company. 

Farmers’ Fire Relief Association of 
Butteville, Oregon: During May this as- 
sociation changed its name to Butteville 
Insurance Company. 

Farmers Home Mutual Insurance 
Company of Madelia, Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota: On January 16 this company 
changed its name to Farmers Home 
Mutual Insurance Company. 

Farmers Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany of Barry and Eaton Counties, Char- 
lotte, Michigan: Changed name to Barry 
and Eaton Mutual Insurance Company on 
July 1. 

Farmers Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany of Redwood County, Lamberton, 
Minnesota: On August 22 this company 
changed its name to Redwood County 
Farmers Mutual Insurance Company. 

Federal Casualty Company, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin: Changed name to Federal 
Casualty Co. (Limited Mutual) on April 
15. 

Finnish Local Farmers’ Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company, Esko, Minnesota: 
During December this company changed 
its name to Esko Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company. 

Fire Insurance Company of Northamp- 
ton County, Easton, Pennsylvania: On 
May 5 this company changed its name to 
Northampton Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany. 

Frankford Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany of the County of Philadelphia, Phil- 
adelphia, Pennsylvania: On August 15 
this company deleted the words “Of The 
County of Philadelphia” from its title. 

Globe Casualty Company, Columbus, 
Ohio: On October 15 this company 
changed its name to Globe Mutual Cas- 
ualty Company. 

Graphic Arts Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company, Flourtown, Pennsylvania: On 
September 16 this company changed its 
name to Graphic Arts Mutual Insurance 
Company. 

Grocers Cash Deposit Mutual Fire In- 
surance Company, Huntingdon, Pennsyl- 
vania: On May 7 this company changed 
its name to Grocers Mutual Insurance 
Company. 

Groveland Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, Groveland, Massachusetts: On Jan- 
uary 7 this company deleted the word 
“Fire” from its title. 

Herman Mutual Insurance Company of 
Dodge County, Iron Ridge, Wisconsin: 
Deleted the words “of Dodge County” 
from its title on February 13. 

The Lebanon Mutual Insurance Com- 

pany, Lebanon, Pennsylvania: As of 
September 17 the company deleted the 
word “The” from its title. 
Merchants Mutual Casualty Company, 
Kansas City, Missouri: On February 18 
this company changed its name to Amer- 
ican Mutual Casualty Company. 

Mutual Creamery Liability Insurance 
Company, Cottonwood, Minnesota: On 
February 5 this company changed its 
name to Mutual Creamery Insurance 
Company. 
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HOTOGRAPHY is a comparatively 
} art, but scientists have been 
quick to develop it highly. It is only 
within the last 125 years that pic- 
torial records have become a reality. 
To the Frenchman, Louis Daguerre, 
goes the credit for making the first 
permanent picture; it was the Eng- 
lishman, William Talbot, who de- 
veloped the use of sensitized photo- 
graphic paper; Mathew Brady won 
fame as the Civil War news photog- 
rapher; and George Eastman in- 
vented the roll film to which is 
attributed the simplicity of today’s 
camera. 
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FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Incorporated 1885 
MANCHESTER, 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


LOUIS DAGUERRE 
1789-1851 








Today there are few families where 
there isn’t at least one “camera 
fiend” whose pride in his camera 
and equipment makes him a logical 


subject for a camera floater. 





Agents, whether your prospects take pictures as a hobby or as 


a profession, their investments are frequently substantial. 


Check your local photographic equipment shop and camera 
club for leads. 








National Jewelers Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Company, Neenah, Wisconsin: On 
April 30 this company changed its name 
to Jewelers Mutual Insurance Company. 

National Retailers Mutual Insurance 
Company, New York, New York: On 
June 4 this company changed its name 
to American Manufacturers Mutual In- 
surance Company. 

Neshannock Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company, Mercer, Pennsylvania: On May 
5 this company deleted the word “Fire” 
from its title. 

Paradise Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, Hanover, Pennsylvania: On No- 
vember 20 this company deleted the word 
“Fire” from its title. 

Pawtucket Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, Pawtucket, Rhode Island: On April 


25 this company deleted the word “Fire” 
from its title. 

Pioneer Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, Lansing, Michigan: Deleted the 
word “Fire” from its title on July 1. 

Pymatuning Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company of Mercer County, Mercer, 
Pennsylvania: On August 15 this com- 
pany deleted the words “Of Mercer 
County” from its title. 

Shawano Mutual Insurance Company 
of Wis., Shawano, Wisconsin: Deleted 
the words “of Wis.” from its title on 
January 24. 

Springfield Township Mutual Fire In- 
surance Association, New Springfield, 
Ohio: Deleted the word “Fire” from its 
title on September 18. 
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GOOD POLICY 


...to get renewals out well in 


advance of expiration, and de- 
liver them personally. Main- 
tains regular contact with 
your assured; may lead to 
additional business; speeds 
receipt of commissions! 

One of a series of Helpful Hints 


from Successful Agents. W atch 
this column for more. 


and it’s a 
GOOD POLICY 
that bears this seal 


a progressive, agency-minded 
Company of unquestioned fi- 
nancial stability, nationally- 
known for prompt, capable, 
friendly service. 


PACIFIC 
NATIONAL 


FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE «+ SAN FRANCISCO 
FOREIGN. DEPARTMENT +» NEW YORK ANDO 
SAN FRANCISCO 
EASTERN DEPARTMENT + PHILADELPHIA 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT + CHICAGO 
SOUTHERN DEPARTMENT + ATLANTA 


INTERNATIONAL FACILITIES 
WORLD-WIDE SERVICE 





Company Changes—Continued 


State Mutual Fire Insurance Compan 3 
Flint, Michigan: Deleted the word Ste 
from its title on July 1. 

Union Fire Insurance Company, Lin- 
coln, Nebraska: The title was changed to 
Union Insurance Company (Mutual) as 
of August 18. 

Valley Forge Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: 
On December 1 this company deleted the 
word “Fire” from its title. 

Washington County Fire Insurance 
Company, Washington, Pennsylvania: On 
March 11 this company deleted the word 
“Fire” from its title. 

Willmar Farmers Mutual Fire and 
Lightning Insurance Company, Willmar, 
Minnesota: During December this com- 
pany changed its name to Willmar Farm- 
ers Mutual Insurance Company. 

Wisconsin Church Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Company, Merrill, Wisconsin: On 
March 19 this company changed its name 
to Church Mutual Insurance Company. 


Lloyds and Reciprocals 


_Aer-Auto Inter-Insurance Exchange, 
Kankakee, Illinois: On September 1 the 
title of the exchange was changed to 
Rural Auto Inter-Insurance Association. 

Farmers Security Insurance Exchange, 
Elgin, Illinois: On December 30 this re- 
ciprocal changed its name to Metro Inter- 
Insurance Exchange. 


RETIREMENTS 
Stock Fire and Casualty 


Alamo Casualty Company, San An- 
tonio, Texas: Merged early in 1952 with 
General Lloyds Fire & Casualty to form 
the General American Casualty Com- 


any. 

Allied Employees Insurance Company, 
Los Angeles, California: This company 
was formed late in 1951 and voluntarily 
dissolved during July, 1952 without trans- 
acting any insurance business. 

Associated Fire & Marine Insurance 
Company, San Francisco, California: Ab- 
sorbed on December 12 by American 
Automobile Insurance Company. 
_Continental Fire & Casualty Insurance 
Corporation, Dallas, Texas: Merged with 
The Insurance Company of Texas on 
June 30. 

Dearborn National Casualty Company, 
Detroit, Michigan: This company was 
merged into the Dearborn National In- 
surance Company on June 23. 

Eastern Insutance Company, Wilming- 
ton, Delaware: The New York Superin- 
tendent of Insurance was appointed con- 
servator on April 7. 

Excess Reinsurance Company of Amer- 
ica, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: Merged 
into Transatlantic Reinsurance Company, 
New York, New York on December 31. 

Fidelity & Guaranty Insurance Corpo- 
ration, Baltimore, Maryland: Merged into 
the United States Fidelity and Guaranty 
Company on January 1. 

Imperial Assurance Company, New 
York, New York: Merged into the Co- 
lumbia Insurance Company of New York 
on January 1. 

Pacific Fire and Indemnity Insurance 
Company, Portland, Oregon: This com- 
pany was merged into the Western Pacific 
Insurance Company, Seattle, Washington, 
as of January 10. 


Rhode Island Insurance Company, 
Providence, Rhode Island: This company 
was placed in liquidation by a court order 
in December. 

Standard Casualty Company, Lincoln, 
Nebraska: The company was merged 
with and into the affiliated mutual, Stand- 
ard Reliance Insurance Company, Lincoln, 
Nebraska as of September 17. 

Zurich Fire Insurance Company of 
New York, New York, New York: Ab- 
sorbed by American Guarantee and Lia- 
id Insurance Company on December 

:. 


Mutual and Assessment 


Cedarburg Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, Cedarburg, Wisconsin: On Febru- 
ary 1 this company merged into the 
Cedarburg Mutual Insurance Company. 

Enterprise Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: This 
company was dissolved, its charter va- 
cated and corporate existence terminated 
September 20, by court order. The Penn- 
sylvania Insurance Commissioner was ap- 
pointed liquidator. 

Farm Bureau Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany, Concord, New Hampshire: This 
fire mutual was merged into the Farm 
Bureau Mutual Automobile Insurance 
Company as of August 1 and the title 
changed simultaneously to Farm Bureau 
Mutual Insurance Company. 

First National Indemnity 
Omaha, Nebraska: Reinsured by Old 
American Insurance Company, Kansas 
City, Missouri on February 13. 

Gateway County Mutual Insurance 
Company, Houston, Texas: This mutual 
fire insurance company voluntarily dis- 
solved as of August 23. 

Guardian Health and Accident Insur- 
ance Company, Detroit, Michigan: Insur- 
ance Commissioner Joseph A. Navarre 
appointed receiver on December 3. 

Harvesters Protective Association, 
Denver, Colorado: Liquidated January 

High Plains Protective Association, 
Fort Collins, Colorado: This county mu- 
tual protective association retired from 
business as of December 18 

Independence Beneficial Association of 
America, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: 
Voluntarily dissolved on April 10. 

Mid-Century Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany, Lincoln, Nebraska: Reinsured by 
the State Automobile Insurance Associa- 
tion, Indianapolis, Ind. and the Exchange 
Assurance Association, Chicago, Ill. as of 
January 1 

Mutual Service Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, St. Paul, Minnesota: On May 31 
this company merged into the Mutual 
Service Casualty Insurance Company. 

National Security Insurance Associa- 
tion, Omaha, Nebraska: Reinsured by Re- 
serve Insurance Company, Chicago, Illi- 
nois effective February 29. 

Paulding County Farmers Fire Insur- 
ance “Association, Payne, Ohio: Merged 
into Ohio Mutual Windstorm Insurance 
Association, Bucyrus, Ohio, on February 
4 


Company, 


Shawnee Mutual Insurance Companv, 
Columbus, Ohio: Reinsured by the Pro- 
gressive Mutual Insurance Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio on February 1. 

Southern Farmers Mutual Insurance 
Company, Conway, Arkansas: Merged 
with Bankers Insurance Company, Con- 
way, Arkansas, an affiliated stock carrier, 
on October 13. 
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Texas National Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany, Fort Worth, Texas: This company 
was absorbed by the Millers Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company of Texas on Janu- 


ary 1. 

Tri-State Mutual Insurance Company, 
Denver, Colorado: Liquidated February 
20. 


Lloyds and Reciprocals 


General Lloyds Fire & Casualty, San 
Antonio, Texas: Merged early in 1952 
with Alamo Casualty Company to form 
the General American Casualty Company. 

Public Service Insurance Company, San 
Francisco, California: Taken over for 
liquidation by the California Insurance 
Department in March. 

Texas Lloyds, Dallas, Texas: This 
Lloyds was reinsured 100% by Fidelity 
Lloyds, Dallas, Texas on November 1. 

Underwriters at Lloyds of Minneapolis, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota: Converted to a 
stock company basis in July under the 
title “Great Northern Insurance Com- 
pany.” 


CHANGES IN CAPITAL 
Stock Fire and Casualty 


Accredited Hospital and Life Insurance 
Company, St. Louis, Missouri: During 
year capital was increased from $58,000 
to $75,000 and $12,070 contributed to sur- 
plus through the sale of additional stock 
at $8.55 per share, par value, $5. 

All American Casualty Company, Chi- 
cago, Illinois: During April capital was 
increased from $1,000,000 to $2,000,000 
and $2,000,000 added to surplus funds 
through the sale of additional stock at 
three times the par value of $1 per share. 

American General Insurance Company, 
Houston, Texas: On December 31, cap- 
ital was increased from $1,500,000 to $2,- 
000,000 through the distribution of a 
3314% stock dividend. 

American Mercury Insurance Company, 
Washington, District of Columbia: Dur- 
ing August capital was increased from 
$165,000 to $250,000 and $85,000, before 
underwriter’s fees and other refinancing 
expenses, contributed to surplus through 
the sale of new stock at twice par or $2 
per share. 

American Security Insurance Company, 
Atlanta, Georgia: During 1952 additional 
surplus of $250,000 was contributed 
through the sale of guaranty notes. 

American Universal Insurance Com- 
pany, Providence, Rhode Island: During 
year capital was ‘increased from $250,000 
to $450,180 and $187,924 contributed to 
surplus by the sale of additional stock 
and from $450,180 to $500,000 through 
the distribution of a stock dividend. 

Automobile Club Insurance Company, 
Columbus, Ohio: During year capital was 
increased from $100,000 to $162,000 and 
$31,000 contributed to surplus through 
the sale of additional stock at $150 per 
share, par value $100. 

Automotive Insurance Company, San 
Francisco, California: Additional surplus 
of $300,000 was contributed on December 
2. On December 16 capital was increased 
from $100,000 to $200,000 and $100,000 
contributed to surplus through the sale 
of additional stock at twice par, or $200 
per share. 

Bankers Fire & Marine Insurance 
Company, Birmingham, Alabama: Cap- 
ital was increased from $300,000 to $330,- 
000 on September 1 by means of a 10% 
stock dividend. On December 1 it was 


For February, 1953 


further increased to $450,000 and $102,- 
162 contributed to surplus through the 
sale of peo stock at $9 per share, 
par value $5 each 

Bankers Insurance Company, Conway, 
Arkansas: During year capital was de- 
creased from $81,500 to $72,000 and $2,- 
125 deleted from surplus by cancellation 
of shares. 

Caledonian-American Insurance Com- 
pany, New York, New York: During Au- 
gust capital was increased from $500,000 
to $800,000 through the sale of new stock 
to the parent company at par value, $100 
per share. In addition, $200,000 was con- 
tributed to surplus. 

Caledonian Insurance Company, Edin- 
burgh, Scotland: Additional surplus of 
$500,000 was contributed to United States 
branch during latter part of year. 

Cal-Farm Insurance Company, Berke- 
ley, California: During year capital was 
increased from $435,000 to $505,300 and 
$70,300 contributed to surplus through the 
sale of additional preferred stock at twice 
par or $200 per share. 

Carolina Casualty Insurance Company, 
Burlington, North Carolina: A stock div- 
idend of about 6% on April 2 increased 
capital from $350,000 to $370,966. In July 
and September additional common stock 
was sold at from $2.50 to $2.75 per share, 
par value $1 each, thus increasing capital 
to $388,161 and contributing $28,236 to 
surplus. In October a stock dividend of 
approximately 33144% was paid increasing 
capital to $517,494. 

Casualty Insurance Company of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, California: Capital 
was increased from $100,000 to $137,500 
and $37,500 contributed to surplus during 
October through the sale of stock at twice 
the par value of $100 per share. 

Central National Insurance Company, 
Omaha, Nebraska: During year capital 
was increased from $500,000 to $850,000 
through the sale of additional preferred 
stock at par value or $25 per share and 
the distribution of a 100% common stock 
dividend. 

Cherokee Insurance Company, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee: On March 10 capital 
was increased from $205,000 to $410,000 
through the distribution of a 100% stock 
dividend. Later in year capital was in- 
creased again from $410,000 to $436,705 
and $26,705 contributed to surplus through 
the sale of additional stock at twice par, 
or $10 per share. 

Chesapeake Insurance Company, Easton, 
Maryland: Additional surplus of $50,000 
was contributed during 1952. 

Civil Service Employees Insurance 
Union, San Francisco, California: Dur- 
ing 1952 capital was increased from $335,- 
540 to $563,820 and approximately $346,- 
148 contributed to surplus through the 
sale of additional stock. 

Continental Casualty Company, Chi- 
cago, Illinois: On December 29 capital 
was increased from $7,500,000 to $10,- 
000,000 through the distribution of a 
331%4% stock dividend. 

Dixie Fire and Casualty Company, 
Greer, South Carolina: In March capital 
was increased from $360,000 to $450,000 
and $90,000 contributed to surplus 
through the sale of additional stock at 
twice par or $20 per share. 

Employers Insurance Company of Ala- 
bama, Incorporated, Birmingham, Ala- 
bama: During year capital was increased 
from $306,150 to $306,400 and $250 con- 
tributed to surplus through the sale of 
additional Class A common stock at twice 
par or $20 per share. 


ACTUARIES 
& ACCOUNTANTS 





CHASE CONOVER & CO. 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES AND 
ACCOUNTANTS 
135 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


Telephone Franklin 2-3868 








HARRY S. TRESSEL & ASSOCIATES 
Certified Public Accountants and Actuaries 

10 S. LA SALLE STREET CHICAGO 3, ILL. 

tany $. 1S Treen, MALLA Wm. H. Gillette, C.P.A. 

Wolfman, F.S. W. P. Kelly 


A 
MH A. Moscovitch, A.S.A. 
Franklin 2-4020 


Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder 


Consulting Actuaries 
Auditors and Accountants 


116 John Street, New York, N. Y. 














WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
Insurance Accountants 
524 West 57th Street, New York 19 
Telephone PLaza 7-6612 








WOODWARD, RYAN, SHARP 
& DAVIS 
Consulting Actuaries 


55 BRCADWAY, NEW YORK 6 
Telephone HA 2-5840 











Erie Insurance Company, Des Moines, 
Iowa: In December, capital was reduced 
from $500,000 to $250,000 by reducing the 
par value of shares from $100 to $50 

Excelsior Insurance Company, Syra- 
cuse, New York: During September cap- 
ital was increased from $600,000 to $720,- 
000 and $80,000 contributed to surplus 
through the sale of additional stock at 
$10 per share, par value 

Export Insurance Company, New York, 
New York: Capital was increased in 1952 
from $500,000 to $700,000 through the ex- 
change of 111,111 and one-ninth shares of 
$4.50 par value stock for 100,000 shares 
of $7 par value stock. 

Federal Life & Casualty Company, De- 
troit, Michigan: On December 4 capital 
was increased from $450,000 to $500,000 
by means of a stock dividend. 

Fidelity Interstate Casualty Conon, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: On Novem- 
ber 24 capital was increased from $100,- 
000 to $250,000 through the sale of addi- 
tional stock at par value, $10 per share. 
The retirement of 15,000 shares, par value 
$10, on December 30, reduced capital to 
$100,000. 

Firemen’s Insurance Company of New- 
ark, New Jersey, Newark, New Jersey: 
During 1952 capital was reduced from 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Company Changes—Continued 


$12,275,000 to $11,925,000 and surplus de- 
creased $350,000 by the redemption of 
7,000 shares of $4 cumulative preferred 
stock at $100 per share, par value $50. 

First National Insurance Company of 
America, Seattle, Washington: During 
the early part of the year capital was 
increased from $1,000,000 to $2,000,000 
by means of a 100% stock dividend. 

‘irst Security Fasurence Company of 
America, Washington, District of Co- 
lumbia: Additional surplus of $100,000 
was contributed during November. 

Florida Home Insurance Company, 
Miami, Florida: During year capital was 
increased from $150,000 to $179,640 and 
$44,460 contributed to surplus through the 
sale of additional stock at $25 per share, 
par value $10 

Freeport Motor Casualty Company, 
Freeport, Illinois: Capital was increased 
from $307,530 to $308,230 and $3,500 con- 
tributed to surplus during the year 
through the sale of stock at $30 per share, 
par value $5 each. 

General Casualty Company of America, 
Seattle, Washington: Capital was in- 
creased in the early ee of the year from 
$1,200,000 to $2,000,000 by means of a 
stock dividend. 

General Casualty Company of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison, Wisconsin: On July 24 cap- 
ital was increased from $500,000 to $1,- 
000,000 through the distribution of a 
100% stock dividend. 

General Insurance Company of Amer- 
ica, Seattle, Washington: Capital was in- 
creased during the year from $1,265,000 


to $2,000,000 by means of a stock divi- 
dend. 

General Reinsurance Corporation, New 
York, New York: On October 24 capital 
was increased from $5,000,000 to $5,500,- 
000 through the distribution of a 10% 
stock dividend. 

General Security Assurance Corpora- 
tion, New York, New York: Capital was 
increased in June from $500,000 to $750,- 
000 by means of a 50% stock dividend. 

Georgia C ‘asualty and Surety Company, 
Atlanta, Georgia: During year capital was 
increased from $177,070 to $203,680 and 
$53,220 contributed to surplus through 
the sale of additional stock at $30 per 
share, par value $10. 

Globe Assurance Company, Columbus, 
Ohio: During year capital was increased 
from $100,000 to $115,000 through the 
sale of new preferred stock at par value 
and decreased from $115,000 to $100,000 
by reducing the par value of common 
stock from $10 to $8.50 per share. 

Gulf Insurance Company, Dallas, 
Texas: During February capital was in- 
creased from $1,700,000 to $1,750,000 and 
$175,000 contributed to surplus through 
the sale of additional stock at $45 per 
share, par value $10. 

Harbor Insurance Company, San Diego, 
California: During year capital was in- 
creased from $406,310 to $500,000 and 
$243,594 contributed to surplus through 
the sale of additional stock at $18 per 
share, par value $5. 

Houston Fire. and Casualty Insurance 
Company, Fort Worth, Texas: On De- 
cember 22 capital was increased from 
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selling by? 


Check over the policies you wrote 
just a few years back. Do they still 
afford your insureds ample protection, 
now that $1,000 buys only a fraction 
of what it used to buy? You may 

find that most of those policies 
should be rewritten to provide 
adequate coverage today. Call on 
Dubuque F & M—an old established 
multiple line company—for any help 
you feel we may give you. Your 
immediate inquiry will be welcomed! 


LINE FACILITIES 


$1,250,000 to $1,750,000 and $1,500,000 
contributed to surplus through the sale of 
preferred stock at $100 per share, par 
value $25. 

Illinois Fire Insurance Company, Chi- 
cago, Illinois: On May 23 capital was 
increased from $600,000 to $800,000 
through the sale of new stock to the 
parent company at par value, $100 per 
share. 

Industrial Indemnity Company, San 
Francisco, California: Early in 1952 cap- 
ital was increased from $687,300 to 
$1,030,950 through the distribution of a 
stock dividend. During June capital was 
increased from $1,030,950 to $1,045,950 
and $32,500 contributed to surplus through 
the sale of new stock. 

Inland Empire Insurance Company, 
Salt Lake City, Utah: During September 
the par value was reduced from $10 per 
share to $5 per share and capital reduced 
from $150,000 to $75,000 with the differ- 
ence being contributed to surplus. Addi- 
tion: ul stock was sold increasing the com- 
pany’s capital to $200,000. 

Insurance Company of North America, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: During year 
capital was increased from $18,081,600 
to $18,081,700 and $750 contributed to 
surplus through the sale of additional 
stock at $42.50 per share, par value $5. 

Insurance Company of Texas, Dallas. 
Texas: During year capital was in- 
creased from $400,000 to $1,400,000 and 
$1,018,476 contributed to surplus through 
the sale of additional stock. 

Interstate Casualty Company, Bloom- 
ington, Illinois: On December 19 capital 
was increased from $200,000 to $220,000 
and $10,000 contributed to surplus through 
the sale of new stock at $15 per share, par 
value $10 each. 

Manhattan Casualty Company, Nex 
York, New York: On July 1 capital was 
reduced from $828,160 to $414,080 through 
a reduction in the par value of the com- 
mon stock from $10 per share to $5 per 
share. On December 31 preferred stock, 
$5 par value, was sold at $18 per share 
increasing capital to $564,080 and ad ling 
$350.000 to surplus, after financing ex- 
penses of $40,000. 

Massachusetts Casualty Insurance Com- 
pany, Boston, Massachusetts: Capital was 
increased from $100,000 to $200,000 on 
December 17, by means of a 100% stock 
dividend. 

Massachusetts Indemnity Insurance 
Company, Boston, Massachusetts: On Oc- 
tober 21 capital was increased from $750,- 
000 to $1,500,000 through the distribution 
of a 100% stock dividend. 

Netherlands Insurance Company, The 
Hague, Holland: Additional surplus of 
$675,000 was contributed to United States 
branch during latter part of year. 

Peerless Casualty Company, Keene, 
New Hampshire: During July capital 
was increased from $1,400,000 to $1,900,- 
000 and $1,000,000 contributed to surplus 
through the sale of additional common 
stock at $15 per share, par value $5. 

Prefe?red Insurance Company, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan: On December 17 cap- 
ital was increased from $350,000 to $400.- 
000 through the distribution of a 142/7% 
stock dividend. 

Progressive Fire Insurance Company, 
Atlanta, Georgia: On April 15 capital was 
increased from $436,050 to $500,000 and 
$95,925 added to surplus through the sale 
of additional stock at $25 per share, par 
value $10. 

Public National Insurance Company, 
Miami, Florida: During year capit>l was 
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increased from $124,375 to $300,000 and 
$281,375 contributed to surplus through 
the sale of additional common stock, re- 
duction in par value of common stock 
from $37.50 to $12.50 per share, redemp- 
tion of old preferred stock, common stock 
dividend of $25,000 and sale of new pre- 
ferred stock at $50 per share, par value 
$25. 

Reserve Insurance Company, Chicago, 
Illinois: In June, capital was increased 
from $200,000 to $. 20,000 and $30,000 
contributed to surplus through the sale 
of additional stock at $5 per share, par 
value $4. Simultaneously, the par value 
was reduced from $4 to $2.50 per share, 
decreasing capital to $200,000 and con- 
tributing $120,000 to surplus. 

St. Louis Fire & Marine Insurance 
Company, St. Louis, Missouri: During 
April capital was increased from $501,- 
500 to $1,009,775 through a series of ex- 
changes and the sale of additional shares 
of the three classes of outstanding stock. 
The net result of the capital increase was 
a transfer of $14,275 from surplus to 
capital, 

Sequoia Insurance Company, Palo Alto, 
California: During 1952 capital was in- 
creased from $431,500 to $450,000 and 
$18,500 contributed to surplus through the 
sale of additional stock at twice par value 
or $200 per share. 

Southeastern Fire Insurance Company, 
Charlotte, North Carolina: Capital was 
increased from $200,000 to $500,000 as of 
April 22 by means of a stock dividend. 

Southern American Insurance Com- 
pany, Memphis, Tennessee: During year 
capital was increased from $100,000 to 
$300,000 through the distribution of a 
200% stock dividend. 

Southern Farm Bureau Casualty Insur- 
ance Company, Jackson, Mississippi: Dur- 
ing year capital was increased from 
$200,000 to $421,133.32 and $139,620 con- 
tributed to surplus through the sale of 
additional common and preferred stock. 

Southwest General Insurance Company, 
Dallas, Texas: In April capital was in- 
creased from $200,000 to $500,000 through 
the sale of additional stock at par value, 
$100 per share. 

Standard National Insurance Company, 
Atlanta, Georgia: Capital was increased 
on July 1 from $100,000 to $200,000 by 
the sale of additional stock at par value, 
$10 per share. 

Stock Insurance Company of the Green 
Tree, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: On 
May 1 capital was increased from $500,- 
000 to $1,000,000 and $1,300,000 con- 
tributed to surplus through the sale of 
additional stock to the parent company 
at $36 per share, par value $10. 

_ Superior Insurance Company, Dallas, 
Texas: Early in 1952 capital was in- 
creased from $850,000 to $925,000 through 
the distribution of a stock dividend. Cap- 
ital was increased again later in the year 
from $925,000 to $1,000,000 by the sale 
\ additional stock at par value, $10 per 
share 

Texas Fire Insurance Company, Ennis, 
Texas: On February 19 capital was in- 
creased from $100,000 to $200,000 through 
the sale of additional stock at par value, 
$10 per share. Additional surplus of 
$51,400 was contributed during 1952. 

, Textile Insurance Company, High 
Point, North Carolina: On December 31 
capital was increased from $219,470 to 
8219.845 and $562.50 contributed to sur- 
plus through the sale of additional stock 
at $12.50 per share, par value $5. 
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He had IT, this agent did. Charm, personality and savoir faire. He had 
everything it takes to warm up the coldest client. And he did, with delight- 
ful conversation and the latest stories. Everybody loved him but he just 
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Transit Casualty Company, St. Louis, 
Missouri: On June 20 capital was in- 
creased from $500,000 to $1,000,000 
through the distribution of a 100% stock 
dividend. 


Universal Insurance Company, New 
York, New York: On April 23 capital 
was increased from $500,000 to $750,000 
through the distribution of a 50% stock 
dividend. 


Utah Home Fire Insurance Company, 
Salt Lake City, Utah: On May 31 capital 
was increased from $700,000 to $800,000 
and $100,000 contributed to surplus 
through the sale of additional stock at 
twice par, or $20 per share. Capital was 
increased on December 15, to $1,000,000 


through the distribution of a 25% stock 
dividend. 

Washington Fire & Marine Insurance 
Company, St. Louis, Missouri: Capital 
was increased during April from $500,000 
to $1,000,000 through the sale of addi- 
tional stock at par value, $50 per share. 

Western Casualty and Surety Company, 
Fort Scott, Kansas: On December 31 
capital was increased from $1,200,000 to 
$1,500,000 through the distribution of a 
25% stock dividend. 

Western Pioneer Insurance Company, 
Oakland, California: In January capital 
was increased from $273,420 to $300,000 
and $39,870 contributed to surplus through 
the sale of additional stock at $25 per 
share, par value $10 each. 
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Specified Perils—from page 27 


for loss occurring as a result of ex- 
plosion or riot unless fire ensue and 
in that event for loss by fire only.” 
The effectiveness of this statutory 
policy exclusion cannot be ques- 
tioned—although there is, some- 
times, a problem in determining 
whether the fire preceded or fol- 
lowed the explosion. In the event 
of an earthquake, that question is 
more easily determined. 

The “all risk” forms usually con- 
tain an exclusion of loss or damage 
caused by flood since insurance com- 
panies are not willing to write this 
coverage. But there is no such ex- 
clusion in the fire and extended 
cover policy, and if a fire or ex- 
plosion occurred as a direct result of 
flood, the fire or explosion damage 
is not excluded. 


Detailed Inspections 


The “‘all risk” dwelling policies 
usually are written only after de- 
tailed inspection by the company or 
by the agent—an expensive pro- 
cedure for both—and the underwrit- 
ing rules of many of the companies 
writing these forms limit the cover- 
age to a single family owner-occu- 
pied residence. In some policies there 
is a provision substantially as fol- 
lows: “This policy does not insure 
against loss while the premises are 
rented to others unless caused by 


fire, lightning, windstorm”—and the 
other extended cover perils. Consid- 
ering this provision and the pro- 
vision in the manufacturers’ output 
policy just referred to—that is, the 
coverage for fire following earth- 
quake, it will be observed that in 
some circumstances “all risk” poli- 
cies are converted to “specified 
peril” policies on the happening of 
certain contingencies. In the one 
case, an “all risk” policy becomes a 
policy only for fire, theft and explo- 
sion if there is damage by earth- 
quake. In the other, the “all risk” 
policy becomes a fire and extended 
cover policy if the dwelling premises 
are rented to others. In neither case, 
however, is provision made for any 
waiver of the “all risk” exclusions 
so that when this conversion takes 
place, both policies may provide sub- 
stantially less coverage than “speci- 
fied peril’ policies covering the same 
perils since those policies do not con- 
tain the “‘all risk” exclusions. 

There is another deficiency in the 
“all risk” forms which surprisingly, 
has attracted little attention even 
from agents issuing “all risk” forms. 
All but one of the policies examined 
contain a deductible applicable to all 
perils other than fire and extended 
cover, but the form of the deductible 
seems to have been lifted bodily 
from the personal property floater. 
It is a deductible from -the claim 
rather than from the loss. This de- 
ductible reads as follows: “Each 
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claim for loss or damage (sepa: ately 
occurring) shall be adjusted sepa. 
rately and from the amount of each 
such adjusted claim or the applicable 
limit of liability, whichever is less, 
the sum of $50 shall be deducted,” 
It will be noted that the amount to 
be deducted is from the adjusted 
claim—not from the loss, but the ad- 
justed loss—which is the claim —or 
from the applicable limit of liability, 
whichever is less. Applying this toa 
loss of unscheduled jewelry or furs 
under a personal property floater, 
where there is a limit of liability of 
$250, if the deductible were $50, the 
maximum amount the insured can 
collect irrespective of the amount of 
loss, is $200 because the applicable 
limit of liability is $250. 

The inland marine underwriters 
justify this form of deductible on 
the grounds that they charge higher 
rates for full coverage than with a 
deductible, and if the deductible did 
not apply to the adjusted claim or 
to the applicable limit of liability, 
whichever is less, where the loss ex- 
ceeded the limit of liability, the pur- 
chaser of the deductible form of pol- 
icy would have exactly the same pro- 
tection as the purchaser of a full 
coverage policy. That theory, 
whether one considers it justifiable 
or not, does not seem supportable 
when there is only one price and 
full coverage is not available. The 
deductible should be from the first 
part of the loss, not from the last, 
and if there is a $3,000 loss with a 
limit of liability of $2,000, the in- 
sured will not be very happy with 
a loss payment of $1,950. 


Clarification of Exclusions 


The reader may be inclined to 
agree with the comment of one of 
the spokesmen for an agents’ asso- 
ciation when “all risk” policies were 
recently discussed with them that 
“the deficiencies resulting from the 
exclusions of “all risk” policies could 
be taken care of by clarification of 
the*exclusion language.” And _per- 
haps this is so, but the fact remains 
that in spite of a vast amount of 
study by experts, none of the draits- 
men of the “all risk” dwelling forms 
has succeeded in accomplishing this 
clarification. If one will give this 
subject sufficient study, as did the 
agent referred to, I think he will 
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News 


come to the same conclusion he 
reached—that the problem is not so 
simple as might appear. 

There has been a reversal of posi- 
tion by many in both agency and 
company ranks as a result of the 
study given this subject in recent 
months. Many of us have been 
keenly aware of the sales appeal of 
the ‘‘all risk” forms, but blind to 
their deficiencies. We had shut our 
eyes to the fact that it is inherent in 
the very nature of “all risk” policies 
that the exclusions be “‘all risk,” and 
that where the loss directly results 
from an excluded peril or condition, 
it would be very difficult for the in- 
sured to make recovery if the com- 
pany resisted the claim. There is 
not the slightest doubt in my mind 
that most of the companies offering 
“all risk’’ forms do not intend to 
apply the exclusions literally as they 
are written—but it is very difficult 
to determine just what is intended, 
and adjusters ordinarily will apply 
the policy conditions as they are 
drawn. In any event, the policy- 
holder should not be at the mercy 
of good intentions when there is a 
contract available which does not 
leave him in that position. His pro- 
tection should be by right of con- 
tract, not by a hoped for liberal in- 
terpretation of the company issuing 
the contract, an interpretation which, 
perhaps, he could not enforce in 
court. 


Specified Exclusions 


In “specified peril” forms, exclu- 
sions which are essential to “all 
risk’”’ contracts are omitted because 
they are not necessary. The exclu- 
sions in “specified peril” policies ap- 
ply only to specific perils, and, there- 
fore, can. be drawn with greater 
clarity. In some instances, it may 
appear that a “specified peril’ pol- 
icy contains a limitation not readily 
detected in the “all risk” form, but 
it is often found in the same circum- 
stances that a different exclusion in 
the “all risk” form has a far more 
drastic effect. I have touched -on 
only a few of the exclusions of the 
“all risk’? forms—those which are 
common to all, or nearly all of them. 

But almost every company offer- 
ing an “all risk” dwelling form 
seems to have certain inhibitions of 
its own. There are numerous other 
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exclusions, and while space does not 
permit discussion of each of them, 
here is a partial list taken at random 
from five or six of the better known 
forms. Some of these are flood, 
which has been mentioned, rising 
water, wave action, inundation, seep- 
age through basement walls, subsi- 
dence, landslide, wet or dry rot, 
smoke from smudge pots, smoke 
from fire places, dampness of atmos- 
phere, moth, electrical breakdown, 
electrical injury, mould, rust, chem- 
icals, termites, other insects, vermin 
and rodents. These forms are con- 
stantly being revised, but usually the 
revision is to incorporate a new ex- 
clusion rather than to eliminate an 
old one—although that is occasion- 
ally done. In addition to the exclu- 
sions, most of these forms make ex- 
ceptions to the coverage of certain 
classes of property, and exceptions 
to certain conditions, for example— 
while the dwelling is rented to 
others, while it is vacant in excess 
of sixty days or while the hazard is 
increased beyond that normal to the 
occupancy of a dwelling. Trees, 
shrubs, plants and lawns, when cov- 
ered at all, are for specific perils. 
There are complete exceptions of 
coverage for some property such as 
underground piping and drains, un- 
derground tanks and cesspools. 
Some of my criticism of “all risk” 
forms may seem rather harsh, and I 
should like to repeat that there are 
some classes of property for which 


, 
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“all risk” insurance is entirely suit- 
able, and in which an “all risk” pol- 
icy despite the exclusions, gives 
much the better overall protection. 
In general, these are the classes 
which traditionally have been treated 
as inland marine. They are classes 
which are abnormally susceptible to 
unexplained loss and usually have 
some characteristic of mobility. 
Even in these classes, however, some 
of the “all risk” forms I have seen 
appear to have been drawn with 
more enthusiasm than skill, and 
without proper consideration of the 
ultimate effect of the exclusions. 


The Problem 


To return to the dwelling “all 
risk” forms then, the problem in 
drafting a specified peril form to 
provide superior coverage to an “all 
risk” form is, essentially, a matter of 
specifically covering all of the perils 
it is intended to insure. If a “speci- 
fied peril” form includes all of the 
recognizable perils which both we 
and the proponents of “all risk” 
forms are able to think of, it is 
probable that the “specified peril” 
form will provide more liberal, more 
extensive and certainly less ambigu- 
ous coverage. The “all risk” forms 
subject to their deductibles and ex- 
clusions, may still cover some types 
of losses not thought of and not cov- 
ered by the “specified peril” form 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Specified Perils—Continued 


and some thought of but considered 
not worth covering because of the 
remote probability that such losses 
would exceed the deductible. 

To summarize what has been said, 
the statutory fire policy insures all 
loss by fire. The proximate cause of 
the fire does not impair the protec- 
tion against fire unless there is a 
specific exclusion of that particular 
proximate cause such as in the case 
of war, or of explosion. Because the 
statutory fire policy does exclude ex- 
plosion as a loss, it is automatically 
excluded as a proximate cause, and 
it is, therefore, necessary to provide 
specifically for coverage by ensuing 
fire. This is the key to the whole 
problem, but it does not seem to 
provide the key to a satisfactory 
solution. 

The “all risk” policies insure 
against all risks of loss and dam- 
age, and if loss or damage occurs 
from. a proximate cause excluded 
by the policy conditions, there is 
then no coverage for that damage 
in the absence of some exception to 
the exclusion. 


Insurmountable Obstacles 


When dealing with a specified 
peril such as fire, it is easy to make 
such an exception effective as is 
done in, the provision for ensuing 
fire after explosion, but that becomes 
very much more difficult—in fact, 


almost impossible in an “all risk” 
policy unless we concede that “all 
risk” policies must provide for con- 
version to “specified peril’ policies 
on the occurrence of certain events 
or when the loss arises from an 
excluded condition. Since it is essen- 
tial for an “all risk” policy to con- 
tain exclusions of faulty design, de- 
fective workmanship and material, 
mechanical breakdown, wear and 
tear, inherent vice and similar con- 
ditions which cannot be insured 
against—and since underwriting and 
premium considerations require the 
exclusion of flood, earthquake and 
other such occurrences, the “all 
risk” approach, from a_ practical 
standpoint, for building policies pre- 
sents almost insurmountable ob- 
stacles. 


Fundamental Principle 


Where exceptions are made to the 
exclusions and the policy thereby 
converted to a “specified peril” form 
on the occurrence of certain con- 
tingencies—the coverage is still sub- 
ject to all of the other “all risk” 
exclusions. Since the “all risk” ex- 
clusions are not in the “specified 
peril” policy, it seems inevitable that 
if all recognizable perils likely to 
cause loss in excess of any reason- 
able deductible are included in a 
broad “specified peril” form, it will 
provide more effective protection 
than any “all risk” form. It is a 
fundamental principle of insurance 
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that protection for perils which can 
cause major loss should not bi 
jeopardised to obtain protection fo 
perils which can cause only minor 
loss. 

The problems which have been 
discussed here have also been dis- 
cussed with prominent loss men, 
leading insurance attorneys and 
with some of the principal advocates 
of the “all risk’’ dwelling forms. 
With respect to them, it is only fair 
to say that the effect of their ex- 
clusions goes far beyond what the 
authors intended. There is no seri- 
ous disagreement among any of 
those with whom this subject has 
been discussed except in the area of 
whether it is possible to develop an 
“all risk’”’ dwelling policy without the 
present deficiencies and without pro- 
viding for conversion to the specified 
peril form in certain contingencies. 
Some believe a way can be found— 
most think it virtually impossible. | 
should not like to see these studies 
discontinued without every avenue 
of approach being explored, but if a 
way is to be found, all of the talent 
available to the whole industry may 
well be required. 


Dissatisfied Policyholders 


Until it is found, whether these 
policies should continue to be offered 
to the public is a question deserving 
most serious consideration. The in- 
suring clause is so very attractive— 
the coverage so very deficient. “This 
policy insures against all risks of 
loss or damage”—but it never really 
does that. And if too many of these 
policies are sold with too little ex- 
planation as they easily could be, 
there is grave danger of too many 
dissatisfied policyholders. We 
should think and speak of these 
policies as “unspecified peril’’ forms 
—which is what they are, rather 
than “all risk” policies—which they 
certainly are not. And if the label 
on the package is “all risk,” we 
should remember that the quality of 
the contents will not likely equal the 
quality of the label. 

And there is another question of 
even more serious importance. The 
“all risk” dwelling policies have been 
issued, until now, by companies 
whose motives should not be ques- 
tioned. The policies they have issued 
undoubtedly carry an intent not ex- 
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b, pressed in the policies. That, in it- were more on the possibility of a TRAINING CLASSES 
| fo self, is not a desirable situation, but fast dollar. We are fortunate this 
= me it cannot be overlooked that what has not happened, but it, neverthe- PART-TIME TRAINING class for 
can be done by those of good intent less, could have happened—and it employees at the home office of 
been | can also be done by those of quite still could happen. What has hap- the Standard Accident Insurance 
dis different intent. pened makes one wonder if adequate Company and its affiliate, the Planet 
nen. safeguards are possible. And there Insurance Company, has been initi- 
and The Elusive Quality rests the case of “Specified Perils ated. The class, which will undergo 
‘ates versus All Risk.” a two-year training program, will 
rms. It is a fantastic situation when “all consist of twenty-five to thirty 
fair risk” dwelling policies are drafted RECORD CONSTRUCTION selected individuals with good poten- 
ex- for use in California by companies tial for future advancement in the 
the thoroughly familiar with the history ONSTRUCTION CONTRACT awards company, and will meet once a week. 
eri- of insurance in California, and yet in the thirty-seven states east of The curriculum will be divided 
of those policies exclude coverage for the Rockies in 1952 broke all exist- into four parts as follows: January 
has fire following earthquake. It is even ing building records, topping the through June, 1953—Insurance for 
1 of more fantastic that this could be previous all-time high set in 1951, the individual. September through 
yan done unintentionally by those com- according to the F. W. Dodge Cor- December, 1953—Casualty insur- 
the panies, and without them even being poration. The 1952 total was $16,- ance for commerce. January through - 
ro- aware they had done it—And that 774,936,000 or six per cent greater June, 1954—Fire, marine insurance 
fied it should escape the notice of super- than 1951’s $15,751,131,000. Con- and bonds for commerce. September 
ies. vising authority, alert producers, tributing significantly to the over-all through December, 1954—Company 
d their organizations and a majority total was the year-end heavy engi- operations and procedures. Instruc- 
5. I of competing companies doing busi- neering figure of $3,412,368,000 tion will be practical and will be 
lies ness in the state is strong tribute to which was up twenty-five per cent facilitated through the use of actual 
nue the elusive quality of “all risk” ex- over 1951’s comparative total. cases and applications from com- 
fa clusions. Residential awards for 1952 _ pany files. Individuals in the various 
ent The same thing that was done by _ totaled $6,667,504,000 or seven per departments of the companies will 
lay those companies in the interest of cent higher than in 1951. Nonresi- assist as instructors. It is the pres- 
offering broadened coverage could dential awards were $6,695,064,000, ent plan to start a new class each 
be done as well by others whose eyes down two per cent from 1951. January. 
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Legal Spotlight—from page 61 


These examples of high verdicts 
have been selected from the Law 
Journal of the National Association 
of Claimants’ Compensation At- 
torneys, commonly called NACCA. 
This new organization has been no- 
tably active in creating a climate and 
conditions favorable to larger ver- 
dicts and larger settlements for in- 
jured persons. Before I go further, 
I wish to say and to emphasize that 
I recognize fully the right of lawyers 
to organize. A test to be applied to 
any organized group of lawyers, I 
should think, is whether it serves 
the public interest as well as its own. 
It is obvious that lawyers, as offi- 
cers of the courts, are held to a high 
degree of responsibility in the minds 
of the public, and in their own con- 
science. 

NACCA was created in 1946, and 
is reported to have a membership of 
more than 1700 lawyers. Its objec- 
tives, among others, are to promote 
legislation for direct suit against the 
insurance companies, legislation to 
prevent judges from reducing juries’ 
awards, and legislation to eliminate 
contributory negligence as a defense. 
It is the eloquent advocate of the 
more adequate award. The organi- 
zation has been evangelistic in train- 
ing lawyers in the use of demonstra- 
tive evidence. It counsels the use of 
the blackboard in the courtroom, on 
which may be listed such items of 


damage as medical and hospital ex- 
penses, earnings multiplied by life 
expectancy, an amount for pain and 
suffering, etc.; the use of colored 
pictures in burn and plastic surgery 
cases; infra-red pictures showing 
blood vessels; positive x-rays; and 
plastic or wax bodies. 

In an address a leading member 
of NACCA explained how pain and 
suffering is converted into dollars 
and cents. He said: “This is the 
key: You must break up the thirty- 
year life expectancy into finite de- 
tailed periods of time. You must 
take these small periods of time, 
seconds and minutes, and determine 
in dollars and cents what each period 
is worth. You must start with the 
seconds and minutes rather than at 
the other end of thirty years. You 
cannot stand in front of a jury and 
say ‘Here is a man horribly injured, 
permanently disabled, who will suf- 
fer excruciating pain for the rest of 
his life, he is entitled to a verdict 
of $225,000.’ 

“You must start at the beginning 
and show that pain is a continuous 
thing, second by second, minute by 
minute, hour by hour, year after 
year for thirty years. You must in- 
terpret one second, one minute, one 
hour, one year of pain and suffering 
into dollars and cents and then mul- 
tiply to your absolute figure to show 
how you have achieved your result 
of an award approaching adequacy 
at $225,000. If you throw a novel 
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figure at a jury or an appellate (sic) 
of $225,000, without breaking it 
down, you are going to frighten both 
your trier of facts and your reviewer 
of facts.” 

He also told the lawyers present 
that they have a duty to go into thie 
hospital and take pictures of the 
client as he lies in the hospital bed, 
and that if the doctor does not co- 
operate in taking off the bandages, 
where there is no danger to the 
patient’s wellbeing, a court order 
should force him to do so. 


Trial Technique 


This earnest evangelizer also told 
about one of his cases in which the 
trial judge set aside a verdict of 
$65,000 for amputation of a leg. On 
re-trial the verdict was $100,000, and 
it was sustained on appeal. He de- 
scribes his technique on the second 
trial as follows: “On the first day 
of trial, at the time of the opening 
argument, I had brought into court 
a large object wrapped in yellow 
butcher paper. I placed this down 
on the counsel table and left it there 
during the entire trial. Of course, 
the jury, the judge, and opposing 
counsel were curious. I moved it 
from the side of the table to the back 
of the table to the front of the table, 
close to the jury. I picked it up and 
put it on one of the seats in the court- 
room, but I never unwrapped it. 

“When it came time for me to 
argue the case, I took the object in 
the paper before the jury box. It 
took me about five minutes to un- 
wrap it. When I did, I said, ‘This 
is what this young girl is going to 
have to wear for the rest of her life— 
this artificial limb, this marvelous 
scientific invention. You have seen 
the metal and the harness and the 
strapping and the brutality of an 
artificial limb no matter how adeptly 
made.’ 

“T took the artificial limb and I 
asked Number One Juror to handle 
it and then to pass it among the 
other jurors. I asked them to ‘feel 
the fine texture of the flesh, to feel 
the warm blood coursing through the 
veins, to move the noiseless joints, 
to compare them with the articu- 
lating parts of their own knees.’ I 
told them here was this great piece 
of scientific achievement my friend 
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oie 
has spoken of and which anyone 
vould gladly substitute for their 
own limb. 

“The jury passed the member 
from juror to juror. All this time 
my plaintiff sat in the courtroom in 
plain view with only one natural leg! 
It took about a half an hour for 
them to pass it about. I could see 
the verdict sealed in the looks on 
their faces as this limb was being 
passed around. Gentlemen, the jury 
was convinced; the trial judge was 
convinced. The jury was out thirty 
minutes !”” 


The Jurors’ Mind 


When jurors, unversed in the 
law, are hypnotized by the tech- 
niques mentioned, they magnify in 
their minds the culpability of the de- 
fendant, and see him as the perpe- 
trator of a reprehensible crime, when 
actually his only dereliction may 
have been negligence—the failure to 
exercise due care—such as the reader 
or I or anyone may be guilty of, 
or which a plaintiff's lawyer might 
be able to spell out on some technical 
or flimsy basis even if we were not 
actually negligent. 

Some plaintiffs’ lawyers in court 
write on the demonstrative black- 
board “$5 award for a day of pain.” 
Possibly later the amount used will 
go much higher. In a fairly recent 
case in the Federal District Court 
in New York® a jury awarded to 
the estate of a seaman $40,000 for 
ten hours of pain. This was in addi- 
tion to an award of $75,000 for 
wrongful death. It is by no means 
far-fetched to expect that some time 
in the future a jury will decide that 
long continued pain is worth $100 
a day. That’s $36,500 a year. Mul- 
tiply it by a life expectancy of thirty 
years and see what you get. Then 
think about whether insurance com- 
panies could pay these astronomical 
verdicts and survive. Who will pay 
them? Where will the money come 
from? I shall come back to these 
questions later. 

Though NACCA would give the 
impression that its members strive 
for the “more adequate award” for 
the injured person, it would be sur- 
prising, human nature being what 


6 Naylor v. Isthmian S.S. Co., 94 Fed. Supp. 


422, Reversed, but not on ground of excessive- 
ness. 187 Fed. (2d) 538 
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it is, if their efforts were always 
altogether altruistic. A lawyer might 
also be striving for the “more ade- 
quate” contingent fee, usually one- 
third to one-half of the recovery. 

It is interesting to note that the 
contingent fee system does not op- 
erate in Canada. Nowhere in that 
country is litigation handled on a 
contingent fee basis. Fees of at- 
torneys depend on the nature and 
amount of the services performed in 
the particular matter, such as plead- 


ings drawn, examinations before 
trial, motions, days spent in court, 
etc. We are told that in a negligence 
action in which a judgment of about 
$5,000 is obtained the attorney would 
receive a fee somewhere in the 
neighborhood of $800. 

In this country the contingent fee 
basis for handling negligence cases 
is firmly established and virtually 
uncontrolled. I do not suggest that 
contingent fees are unethical. In fact, 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Legal Spotlight—Continued 


they are sanctioned under proper 
circumstances by the canons of ethics 
of the American Bar Association. 
However, where verdicts are unusu- 
ally large, lawyers, under this ar- 
rangement, may receive much higher 
fees than their services are reason- 
ably worth. Thus society in general, 
and purchasers of liability insurance 
in particular, suffer an unjustifiable 
economic loss. Furthermore, con- 
tingent fee contracts frequently in- 
terfere with the settlement of cases 
for reasonable amounts, first, because 
the lawyer has a large stake in the 
matter, a strong monetary interest 
in the “more adequate award,” and 
secondly, because the injured client 
may find his share, after deduction 
of the lawyer’s contingent fee and 
after deduction of medical expenses 
incurred and other financial loss suf- 
fered, too small to induce settlement. 


Disapproval by a Court 


A coordinating committee of New 
York City Bar Associations recently 
reported on the problem of con- 
tingent fees. The Committee was 
created as the result of a decision? 
in which the unanimous court said: 
“This case has drawn to our atten- 
tion what appears to be a growing 
practice of attorneys in personal in- 
jury actions requiring retainers of 
50% from their clients irrespective 
of the services involved. We think 


Cudd & Coan, Iuc. 


Tide Service 


Nation- 


the time has come in the interest of 
the profession as well as those it 
serves, to express our disapproval of 
that practice. 

“We do not mean to suggest that 
there may not be exceptional cases 
where by reason of appeals, re-trial 
or other circumstances the compen- 
sation of the attorney might appro- 
priately come to as much as 50% of 
the recovery. Such cases will be few. 
Any practice of arbitrarily charging 
50% of the recovery, regardless of 
trial or settlement or the nature or 
amount of services entailed or of the 
recovery obtained, can hardly be jus- 
tified professionally or socially. We 
recognize the practical necessity and 
desirability of contingent fee ar- 
rangements and think it proper that 
the fee be larger than it would be if 
assured, but after due allowance is 
made for the contingent feature, it is 
neither fair nor proper to place all 
absolute 50% basis, 
without allowing for other contin- 
gencies which should enter into the 
fixing of a fee, such as the nature and 
amount of the services rendered and 
the amount of the recovery. 

“This subject has given the court 
concern for some time. We have 
taken the occasion to express our 
views with the hope that the mem- 
bers of the bar will of their own 
volition and in cooperation revise 
the retainer practice to establish 
more equitable contingent fee ar- 
rangements.” 
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The committee felt that in the al- 
sence of special circumstances the 
highest contingent fee that should 
be fixed in a personal injury case 
is 35% of the net amount of the re- 
covery after deduction of reason 
able expenses for prosecuting the 
case. The report has been adopted 
by the Association of the Bar of the 
City of New York. 

The subject of contingent fee as 
indicated has an important bearing 
on the high cost of insurance, on 
crowded court calendars and on un- 
reasonable attitudes in the 
ment of cases. 


Graduated Fee 


I suggest that serious considera- 
tion be given to a graduated con- 
tingent fee dependent on the amount 
of recovery. It is possible that in a 
case involving slight injury a fee of 
35% might not be enough to com- 
pensate properly the plaintiff's at- 
torney for the work he has done. On 
the other hand, 35% of a large re- 
covery may be far too much. Why 
would it not be equitable and fair 
to establish a contingent fee system 
which would be graduated down- 
ward depending on the amount re- 
covered ? 

I want at this point to mention 
briefly the problem of court conges- 
tion. The situation, I recognize, var- 
ies greatly in different parts of our 
country and undoubtedly the prob- 
lem is nowhere else as serious as it 
is in New York City. I suggest that 
the situation as it exists in New 
York City has serious implications 
to lawyers and insurers everywhere. 
It has countrywide implications, in 
my judgment. If our present court 
system of handling personal injury 
cases collapses in New York, rever- 
berations will be heard throughout 
the nation. 

In one of our most important 
courts, the Supreme Court of the 
First Department (New York), the 
tort jury calendar is close to four 
years behind. Several remedies have 
been and are being tried, but while 
there may be some improvement, 
the problem is still with us. Not only 
do we have pre-trial conferences and 
examinations before trial, both of 
which are aimed, in part, at ex- 


settle- 


pediting the disposition of tort cases, 


7 Buckley v. Surface Transportation Corp., 98 
N.Y.S. (2d) 576 
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but we have a preference system 
whereby cases are screened to de- 
termine whether they involve seri- 
ous injuries. If they do, they are 
preferred on the calendar. If they 
are not preferred, it may be a very 
long time before they are ever 
reached. Thus, plaintiff’s attorney 
must decide whether (1) to try to 
settle, or (2) to transfer the case 
to a court of limited monetary juris- 
diction or (3) to take his chances of 
the case ever being reached for trial. 
It can be believed that plaintiffs’ 
lawyers in many cases are apt to 
bring their suits in the Supreme 
Court rather than in the lower 
courts, which are limited as to 
amount of recovery permitted, this 
in the hope of obtaining higher set- 
tlements, even though the values of 
the cases of themselves would indi- 
cate the propriety of commencing 
suits in the lower courts. 

Lest the reader think I may exag- 
gerate the seriousness of what con- 
fronts us, let me quote the Presiding 
Justice David W. Peck in a talk he 
delivered to executives of insurance 
companies and members of the New 
York City Bar dealing with negli- 
gence litigation: “Let us not delude 
ourselves into thinking that our pro- 
fessional system is so entrenched or 
fortified with favor in the Legisla- 
ture that we are secure in our own 
house. Other systems and ways of 
doing things have melted in the fire 
of public indignation and been elim- 
inated for public protection and con- 
venience. Have we not, from our 
own precincts, witnessed the flight 
in large measure of commercial liti- 
gation to arbitration? Negligence 
claims to compensation is only the 
next step, unless their handling by 
us is vastly improved. 

“And that is really much more of 
a concern to you gentlemen than it 
is to the justices of the court. For 
service and satisfaction, yes for 
pride, the judges want to make the 
court system work in the department 
of negligence litigation as it is work- 
ing in other departments. But we 
are not concerned for our livelihood 
or something to do. The judges will 
keep well occupied, perhaps better 
occupied without negligence litiga- 
tion. Undoubtedly more commercial 
litigation would return to the court 
if there was more time for it. And 
it is fairly obvious that the court 
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set-up in New York City was never 
devised or intended to take the vol- 
ume of negligence litigation which 
has descended upon it. Still, being 
there, the judges want to care for 
it—but the care is principally your 
care and concern.” 


Everything to Gain 


Of course, whenever you have a 
problem such as court congestion 
with its resultant delays, a scape- 
goat must be found and each side 
tries to shift the responsibility on 
the other. Over the years probably 
all must bear some of the responsi- 
bility. I would like to point out, 
however, that it is in the interest of 
an insurance company today to settle 
a case as soon as possible. In this 
era of inflation, the $5,000 injury 
of today can easily become the $10,- 
000 payment two years hence. The 
companies have everything to gain 
by settling as early as possible. 

Several facts bear on the problem 
of court congestion. First, let us not 
overlook the fact that there are 
many, many more insured cars today 
due to the widespread enactment of 
the security-type financial responsi- 
bility laws. For example, in New 
York, prior to the adoption of the 
security-type law, 33% of the cars 
were insured; latest estimates indi- 
cate about 95% of all cars are now 
insured. That fact, it is obvious, has 
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contributed measurably to our pres- 


ent crowded calendars. Because 
there is insurance in so many more 
cases, clearly a _ proportionately 
greater number of suits will be 
pressed to judgment and that must 
make for more cases on the calen- 
dar. Second, the fault may lie in 
part with our present judicial sys- 
tem. While attempts have been made 
to revamp, by constitutional amend- 
ment, our New York City judicial 
set-up, and to provide a workable 
organization which would permit the 
courts to cope with the matter. at 
hand, to date these proposals have 
not been materially adopted. New 
Jersey supplies the proof of what 
can be accomplished under a mod- 
ern judicial set-up, with broad power 
residing in one justice to see that all 
judges are properly assigned and 
that they execute the business before 
them expeditiously. 

Court congestion in New Jersey 
is no more. In any county of New 
Jersey a case can be tried within six 
months after filing the complaint. 
As a matter of fact the justices are 
presently concerned about pre-trial 
conferences being scheduled before 
the parties have completed discovery 
proceedings. One could almost say 
that justice is moving too fast in 
New Jersey. It is clear that justice 
is moving too slowly, if at all, in tort 
cases in New York City. 

(To be Continued) 
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Agricultural Insurance, Watertown 

(Stock Split Proposed) .......... Jan. 113 
Alamo Casualty, San Antonio 

CHNED sscnccccccecevceceeseesse May 117 
Amerien, Fore Group, New York 

CD ccc ccehwdahe siete May 117 

(New Director) ........ soevsceese May 117 

(Offer to Arbitrate). cinnewan eae Jan. 113 
American-Associated Cos., St. Louis 

(New Vice President) ............ July 105 

(Doenges, Vice President) ....... Aug. 111 

(Discontinues Commission 

OO ee Aug. 111 

(New Vice President) ............ Oct. 109 
American Farmers, Phoenix 

(Injunction Sought) ..........++. Nov. 139 

Ge NEED. vasintscccccateceses Feb. 133 
American Farmers Mutual, Chicago 

(Dahimann, Vice Pres ident GR) acces Aug. 111 
American Fidelity & Casualty, Richmond 

fee eee May 117 

(Not Licensed in D. C.) ......... June 121 
American Fire & Casualty, Orlando 

CP DOONETD wecceesccvetcccece May 117 
American General, Houston 

CT SS aaa Jan. 113 
American General, Minneapolis 

=e eee Sept. 125 
American Guarantee, New York 

(See Zurich Fire) ..........ccceee Nov. 142 
American Insurance, Newark 

(Promotions and Blections) ....Jan. 113 
American Manufacturers, New York 

(See National Retailers) ........ July 108 
American Mercury, Washington 

ea rer Oct. 109 

(Capital Increased) .............. Oct. 109 
—-. Motorists, Chicago 

(Official Chan } Re | er July 105 
American Mutual Liability, Boston 

CHE DEGSEEED sccccscccecceccecs May 117 


American Savery, New York 

(Arbitrates ay oo Claims) ....Feb. 133 
American Title, Miami 

(New Vice President) ............ July 105 
American Universal, Fearne 


eg ee eee” Feb. 133 

are Feb. 133 
Associated Reciprocal, Port Chester 

aa Sept. 125 

(New Attorney-in-Fact) ........ Jan. 114 
Automobile Insurance, Hartford 

(See Aetna Casualty) ............ Jan. 113 


Balboa Insurance, Los Angeles 
(New Executive V.P. and en 
a 


n. 114 
Bankers Insurance, Conway 
(See Southern Farmers) ......... Dec. 125 
Bankers & Shippers, New York 
. 3 Aenea July 105 
Bituminous Companies, Rock Island 
(Official Changes) ............... July 105 


(White, Chairman and President) Jan. 114 
Blackstone Mutual Fire, Providence 


(Brightman, President) .......... Ang. 111 
Boston Insurance, Boston 
(Propose Stock Split) ............ Tee, 121 


(Stock Split Approved) .......... Feb. 133 
Caledonian Group, Hartford 
(Increases U. "Funds-Capital) . So 109 


(New Secretary) Sitinmameascwdest Oct. 108 
Century Indemnity, Hartford 
(Withdraws from Canada) ...... June 121 


Chureh Mutual, Merrill 
(See Wisconsin Church Mutual) ..May 121 
Citizens Tnited, Indianapolis 
(Trankle, Exec. Vice President) ..Sept. 125 
Commercial Credit Group, Baltimore 


160 
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INSURANCE COMPANIES REPORTED UPON (FROM MAY, 1952) 





(New Directors) 
Firemen's Insurance, Newark 
(Inereases Dividend) ) 


) 
utual Fire, Lebanon 


Commercial a Fort Worth 


eee ee eee eee eee es 


First Security, Washington 


( 
Consolidated Mutual, sesckies y) 
Foremost sInaurance, Grand Rapids 


(See Consolidated T 
Consolidated — vere 


ny) 
(New Vice President and Treas.) . Dec. 12 
Constant Casualt 


General America Group, Seattle 
(Executive Changes) u 
Genera! American Casualty, San Anton 0 
(See Alamo Casualty) M 
General Contract Corp., St. 
(See Midwestern Fire’ & Marine). 
General Fire & Casualty, New York 


Peewee eee eeeeeeeeee 


General Guaranty, Winter Park 


Cieabiee Available Limits) 
(Acquires Lite Affiliate) ow 


(Recommend Stock Dividend) 
(Stock Dividend) ‘ 
(New Vice President) Feb. 
bi mmm Fire & Casualty, bata 
SB RE 2S i EES ec. 
Genera! Insurance, 
(Vasen, Exec. Vice President) ..Sept. 12 
General Insurance, Trieste 


Camman ape. New York 
OD  scticsucvecoeseess 
(Dividends Increased) e 
Continental Union, Birmingham 


eee eee eee eee eee ee 


Genera! Lioyds, San Antonio 
(See Alamo Casualty) May 
Genera! Keinsurance Group, New York” 
(Executive Appointments) . 
(Dividend Action) ° 
(To sense Capital) Sgwesbess ee N 
Rutgers ae New Y 


U.) . 
(Change ‘in Control) 
Goagate es, agate 


ny) 
Cotton & Woolen, Boston 


Dearborn National Group, Detroit 
ed) ep 
ualty, Baton Rouge - 


MD wrengevasee ceases 
Disis Fire rs Casnaity, Greer 
( MEE S00qe 00teoe' . July 
Dorchester by ary Fire, Boston 
Druggists Mutual, Mansfield wee 
(Jones, Manager) 
Eastern Insurance, en 
ee of Conservation) 
sloyers’ Group Sau 


(Ww hite, Advanced) .. 
(Executive Change) 
Employers , “Yr —- Cc 


ehebéerseoseoced Aug. 


(Perry Ses Company) 
Employ reea Lite, Wasting’ 


Great American Sac 
Offi Ch ) 


See Undrs. at Lloyds 


En terprise Mutual Great Ly Tasurance, Atlanta 


Excelsior Insurance, Syracuse 
(Capital Increase) 

Excess Insurance, New York 
(Reinsurance Facilities 


). Ju 
it” a Huntingdon 


Grocers Mutual: Hunting 
(See Grocers Cash 


Halifax Insurance, Heli 


Grocers Cash eo 


eee eee ee eee eee eee 


Excess ar ae Philadelphia 


Sean Bureau mn {Columbus Change in Central D aeetenecscoes Oct. 
en 


(Increases Dividend) erro aia 
Mutuals, Stevens Point 


Sema e eee ereeeeseee 


Harleysville Mutual, Harleysvilie 
(New Vice Presiden 
Hartford Fire ca Hartford’ 


Sept. 
Farm Ream Mutual Auto. Goiumbus 
(Polio Coverage Increai 
(N. Y. Auto Rates Increased) ... 
— Fire, —, 
piltindieaeeeebeeees May 
Farm Bureau Mutual Group, Canes 
(Enter New Jersey) Nov. 
Federal Life and Casualty, Detroit 
(Executive Appointment) 
nee and Deposit, Baltimore 
(New Director 


( Fxtra Dividend «A amma 


Hartford Steam Boiler. Hartford 
(Pays Extra Dividend) 
Helvetia Fire, St. Gall 
(See Penn-Liberty 
Holyoke Mutual Fire, Salem 
utive Appointments) 
nsurance, New York 
(Official bony a 


or) 
(Fitzpatrick *hrebin 8) Au 
Houston Fire & Casuaity, Fort Worth 
(See General Ins. 
(Capital Sremeey 
(Rejoins Company) 


Idaho Compensation, Coeur d’Alene - 
ov. 


Tilinois Fire, Chicago 
(Capital Incrense) 
Industrial Mutual, Boston 
Cotton & Woolen) 
Tndustrial ip eantowaned f San Francisco 


© ebecabeses .+-Feb. 


(New Vice Presidenss) 134 
Fidelity and Guaranty a Undrs., emeses 

(Official Staff Changes) Feb. 
ar eae mene 


Fidelity-Pheniz Fire, New York 
(See Continental Insurance) 


Fire Aasodetien, Philadelphia 
tive Vi 


) eeed 
(Hatch, President) 
Fire Insurance. Easton 
icbescehoeraiecercaney ae 
Fireman’s Fund —— San vunerire 


yo Phiiadeiphia 


Fireman’s Fund Sinsuranes, San Francisco 








Best’s Fire and Casualty News 


Insurance Co. of the South, Jacksonville North American Accident, Chicago Standard Casualty, Lincoln 
(New Company July 107 (New President) ‘ (Merger Completed) Nov. 142 
Dee. 119 Insurance Co. of Texas, t) Feb. Standard Casualty, Sioux Falls 
i 0 (Elections) May 121 


- Oct. ‘apital Increase ee 
4 {see Continental Fire) ' Dee. 121 (Merger Meeting P ooel Standard National, Atlanta 

Inter-Ocean Reinsurance, Cedar Rapids — - 
(Dividend Action) an, 116 


——— Mutual, (See Progressive Fire) Aug. 114 
(See Fire Insurance) Standard Reliance, Lincoln 
North British Group, London (See Standard Casualty) Nov. 142 


Jersey Insurance, New a (New Vice Presidents) State Farm Group, Bloomington 
— —— * nous ) — Northern Insurance, New York (Attempt to Unionize Agents Fails) 
JeMfee National Jewelers Mutual)..Aug. 113 (New Director May 121 
-Feb, 4 ( Pittsb , North Star Reinsurance, New York (Further Attempt to Unionize Agents) 
Feb. § ff Keystone Mutual Sosnaksy. nome (Carnell Resigns) Dec. 123 July 199 
Feb, 195 ( ehabilitation enied) PREEA : Northwest Casualty, Seattle (Executive Promotions) y 
.Feb, 3] jg Liberty Mutual ar — is 123 (See Northwestern Mutual Fire) ..Oct. 112 (Executive Changes) 
Feb, 197 (New Vice Presidents) une Northwestern Mutual Fire, Seattle (Further Attempt to Unionize)...A 
-Feb, 5 (Independent Merit Rating Plan) 135 (Official Changes) Oct. (Agents Held Employees) 
-Feb. 73 (New peeeenee ike atresss Ohio Farmers, Leroy Sterling Insurance, Chicago 
Fe. 4 Upeee! Idaho Compensation) ov. (Rowe, Vice President) May (Reinsured) 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Ohio Hardware Mutual, Coshocton Stock Insurance, Philadelphia 
Mxee American Motorists) . ul (New President) ...............+5 Ma (Capital Inc ) 
{Dividends Revised) 0 Ohio Mutual, Salem ous Seer Group, New York 
, ections 
Manufacturers’ Casualty, viaccess ~ 7 Maa sage calla ; Superiee am. Florence 
(Appointments . y (License: 
manufacturers & Merchants, a 112 me > , --g Transatlantic Reinsurance, New York 
Lacey, Ba may &- (Changes Title ‘ (See Excess Reinsurance) c. 121 
Yov. 139 rae Presijent Pearl-American Travelers Group, Hartford 
x ~ p, Bas ogy: EEE (Executive Changes} ‘ (New President) Jan. 118 
lov. 140 iNew Director). Peerless Casualt _ = Trinity Universal, Dallas 
"eb. 1H (Dividend Increase) (Buys United Life & Accident)...July 108 _,,, (Stock Dividend) Feb. 139 
(Recommends Add’l Financing) ..Feb (Additional Financing Proposed)..Aug. 114 Tri-State Companies, Oklahoma City 
fay 11) Massachusetts Bonding, Boston Penn-Liberty Insurance, Philadelphia (See Midwestern) Feb. 136 
(Passes Dividend) (Davis, President) . Aug. 114 Underwriters at Lloyds, London 
spt. 125 Meridian Mutual, Indianapolis (Change in Control) Feb. 137 (Premiums and Claims—1951) ...Aug. 117 
rec. 12 "(New Company) eb. 1: Permanent Insurance, Columbus Underwriters at Lloyds, Minneapolis 
Midway Insurance, Cleveland (New Treasurer and Director) ...June 124 _(Converts to Stock Basis) Sept. 129 
ug. 112 (New Reciprocal) Sept. 127. Phoenix Insurance, Hartford Union Reinsurance, Zurich 
nio Midwestern Fire & Marine, St. Louis (Increases Dividend) ’ (U. S. Branch Licensed) 
lay 117 (Control Acquired) Dec. 122 Preferred Accident, New York United Benefit Fire, Omaha 
Midwestern Insurance, Oklahoma City (Suits to Recover Premiums) ....Jan. 117, (Adams, President May 121 
rec, 129 (Change in Control) Feb. 136 (Initial Liquidating Dividend) ..Feb. 137 United Benefit Life, Omaha 
Mid-West Insurance, Indianapolis (To Review Test Case) (See Mutual Benefit) Aug. 113 
an. 18 (Department Acts) ec. 122 preferred Insurance, Grand Rapids United Insurance, Chicago 
Mission Indemnity, Pasadena (Brink, Advanced) —_ . (False Advertising Charged) 
an. 115 SE onc ccctvkwebecscbenese ol Aug. 112 (Stock’ Dividend) Feb. 137 (Advertising Charges Contested) ..Nov. 142 
Mississippi Farm Bureau, Jackson Progressive Fire, Atlanta ; United Life & Accident, Concord 
pt. 12 (Begins Business) .t Dec. (Increases pital) (See Peerless Casualty) 
et a toe rieay’ t. Louls (Underwriting Association United Pacific, Tacoma 
D. 134 “ss 4 ~ Now ‘York orm Aug. (Brown, Vice President) 
3 (Makes Final Aj al) . Public Service Insurance, San Francisco U. S. Casualty, New York 
ay 0 on deeaaiy (Conservator Appointed) May 120 — (Nelson, President) Sept. 129 
ine 12 Mutual Auto Fire, Harleysville (New President) Dec. 125 
ct. 110 (See Harleysville Mutual) Upheld ug. U. 8. Fidelity & Guaranty, Baltimore 
ov. 140 — nent Health & Acc., c ty it (Dorney, Rese. Vice President) ..Jan. = 
pt. 12 (Ruling on. TieneAt Stock) || //Aug. Rhode Island Insurance, Providence Mi crt ener age nama en writs 
Dv. 140 Mutual Service Casualty, St. Paul Galva Requested) es Cie Gait om 
1“ wnar s A Fire, St = - Royal-Liverpool ——- Liverpool ¥ Utah Home Fire Salt Lake City 
~ 1 (See Mutual Service Casualty) ...May 120 (Executive Changes (Capital Increase) 
oe National Fire. Hartford (Executive Changes) nD 24 Vehicle Insurance, Cleveland 
in. 115 (Dividend Action) Dec. 128 (New Secretaries) (New Reciprocal) Sept. 129 
ton National Indemnity, St. Paul Group, St. Paul Virginia Fire and Marine, Richmond 
ot. 127 (Capital Increase) Feb. 136 (Official Ch ) Sept. 129 (Smith Succeeds Minor) Jan. 119 
National Jewelers Mutual Fire, Neenah } Nov. 141 Western Casualty & Surety, Fort Scott 
2c, 12 (Changes Name) Aug. 113 er Caan Cincinnati (Stock Dividend) Jan. 119 
wy of nn Group, Hartford — Guismncodk Ceauniey She ag Bhd , Western Mutual Insurance, Des Moines 
ah: National Retailers Mutual, New York (Organizing) .... Jan ,{Polio Policy) 
123 (Name Changed) ee ’ July 108 South Carolina Insurance, Columbia i ™ po ented ete Seen tearte 
ne 123 National Surety, New York (Expanding Operations) _— World Insurance, Omaha 
don (New Director) 4 South Central Fire, Starkville (False Advertising Charged) Oct. 112 
ly 107 Neshannock Mutual Fire, Mercer (New Company) Dec. (Advertising Charges Contested) Nov. 142 
y _ (Shortens Title) Southern Farmers Mutual, Conway World Life & Accident, Richmond . i 
ly 107 yy ty Fire, Manchester (Merged) Dec. (Department Acts) + May 121 
commends Stock Dividend) ..Feb. 136 Southern Fire & Casualty, Knoxville Veilahine Seatinens Mew Dank 
. = New Hampshire Group, Manchester (New Directora) .............0e0ed June 1€9 (Mer a urance, New ror 
t. _(New Secretary) Oct. 111 Southern Fire & Marine, Atlanta Yor oe I ¥ 
New Insurance, Geneva (See Progessive Fire rir = re Insurance, York 
t. 110 (See Penn-Liberty) Feb. 187 Southern eral Insurance, Atlanta (Advancements) 
New London County Mutual, Norwich See Great Southern) ............/ June 123 Zurich Fire, New York 
ly 17 (New President) Dee. 123 (See Progressive Fire) Aug. 114 (Merger Arranged) 
n. 115 New Zealand Insurance, Auckland Southwest General. Dallas Zurich Group, Zurich 
12 (Masters, Asst. Manager) g. 113 (Capital Increase) ..............June 124 (Vogt Advanced) 
1e 123 
n. 116 
n. 116 
b. 137 
b. 135 
y 119 
y 119 
zr. 112 
t. 128 
». 135 
». 135 
r, 141 
. 112 
, 121 
112 
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This Issue — 


Aetna Insurance Group, Hartford, Conn. 
Aetna Life Affiliated Cos., Hartford, C onn. 
Agency Managers Ltd., New York, N 
Aldridge Co., James H., Austin, Texas 
America Fore Insurance Group, New York, N. Y. 

American Agency Management Bureau, Washington, D. 
American Appraisal Co., Milwaukee, Wis. ...............+eee0% 
American-Associated Insurance Cos., St. Louis, Mo. 

American Casualty Co., Reading, Pa. 

American Credit Indemnity Co., Baltimore, Md. 
American District Telegraph Co., New York, 
American Equity Insurance Group, Miami, Fla. 
American Fire & Casualty Co., Orlando, Fla. 
American General Group, Houston, Texas 
American Home Fire Assurance Co., New York, 
American Insurance Group, Newark, J. 
American International Underwriters. Corp., New 
American Manufacturers Mutual Insurance Co., 
American Photocopy Equipment Co., Chicago, Il. 
American Policyholders’ Insurance Co., Boston, Mass. 
American Reinsurance Group, New York, | i A 

American Surety Group, New York, N. Y 

Anchor Casualty Co., St. Paul, Minn. 

Appleton & Cox, Inc., New York, N. 

Atwell, Vogel & Sterling, Inec., New York, 

Automatic Sprinkler Corp. of America, RE OGMle: ..<. 
Berkshire Mutual Fire Ins. Co., Pittsfield, Mass. .............. 
Bituminous Casualty Corp., Rock Island, Il. 

Booth, Potter, Seal & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Boston-Old Colony Group, Boston, Mass. ....................- 
Burns, Inc., Frank, Seattle, Wash. 

Celina Mutual Casualty Co., Celina, Ohio 

Central Surety & Insurance C orp., K 

Chubb & Son, New York, N. Y. 

Cobb and Co., James O., Durham, N. 

Commercial Standard Insurance Co., 

Conover & Co., Chase, Chicago, Tl. 

Continental Assurance Co., Chicago, 

Corroon & Reynolds, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

C-O0-Two Fire Equipment Co., Newark, N. 

Crum & Forster, New York, N. Y. 

Cudd & Coan, Inc., Spartanburg, S. C. 

Dale & Co., Ltd., Montreal, Canada 

Dawson & Son, Inc., Miles M., Springdale, Conn. 

Dimling, Henry, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Dotson Co., H. S., Helena, Mont. 
Dubuque Fire & Marine Insurance Co., 
DuPont de Nemours Co., Inc., E. 
Eastman Kodak Co., (Kodagraph Div.) Rochester, N. Y 
Temrevere Groep, HOStOm, MIROE. 20... .ccccccvccccccccccccsccees 
Employers Reinsurance Corp., ee City, Mo. 

Esterbrook Pen Co., Camden, N. 

Excess Insurance Co. of America, New York, N. Y. 

Excess Underwriters, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Fairfield & Fllis, Boston, Mass. ................-ccecccccccccce 
Fairfield, Ellis & Grant. Ltd., Montreal, Canada 

Fire Association of Philadelphia, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Fireman’s Fund Group, San Francisco. Cal. 
Firemen’s Insurance Co., Newark, N. 

First Boston Corp., New York, N. x... 
Foster & Son, J. E., Fort Worth, Texas 
Froggatt & Co., Inc., Joseph, New York, N. 
General Accident Fire & Life Assce. Corp., 
General Reinsurance Group, New York, 
Globe & Rutgers Fire Insurance Co., New Y ork, N. Y. 
Granite State Fire Ins. Co., Manchester, N. 1H. 

Gray Manufacturing Co., Hartford, Conn. 

Hampson & Son, Ltd., Robert, Montreal, 

Hanover Fire Insurance Co., New York, N. 
Harford Mutual Insurance Go.. Bel Air. Md. 
Hawkeye-Security Insurance 2 Des Moines, 
Hobson, Christie & Co., Ltd., Vancouver, 

Hoey, Ellison & Frost, Inc., New York, N. 

Home Insurance Co., New York, N. Y: 

Houston Fire + Casua'ty Insurance Co., 
Howard & Co., Ltd., Robert, Montreal, 
Hunter Lyon, Inc., Miami, Fla. 

Illinois Fire Insurance Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Industrial Insurance Co., Des Moines, Iowa 
Ins. Co. of North America, Philadelphia, Pa. 


York, N. Y. 
Chicago, 


Dubuque, Iowa 
I., Wilmington, Del. 


Y. 
Philadelphia, Pa... 71 
¥. Back Cover 

121 


Fort Worth, 
Canada 


Texas ... 


136 
....Inside Back Cover 


Ins. Co. State of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
International Business Machines Corp., New York, N. Y. 
Inter-Ocean Reinsurance Co., Cedar Rapids, Towa 
Kolob Corporation, Salt Lake C ity, Utah 
La Mers Studio, New York, N. 
Lloyd-Thomas Co., C hicago, til 

London Assurance Group, New York, 
London & Lancashire ree, Hertford, 
Loyalty Group, Newark, N. J. 

Manning & Sons, T. A.,’ Dallas, Texas 
Manufacturers’ Appraisal Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Marbury Co., Wm., Ruston, La. 


Conn. 


Markel Service, Inc., Richmond, Va. 

Martin & Co., Inc., Roy, New Orleans, La. 

Melling & Bevingtons Ltd., Montreal, Canada 
Millers National Insurance Co., Chicago, Il. 
Morris Co., Bert M., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Mosler Safe Co., Hamilton, Ohio 

Moyer Agency, Inc., R. Kirk, New Orleans, La. 
Mutual Benefit Health & Accident Ass’n, Omaha, N 
National of Hartford Group, Hartford, Conn. 
National Surety Corp., New York, Ss 
Nelson & Stross, New York, N. Y. 

New Amsterdam C asualty Co., 
New Hampshire Fire Ins. Co., Manchester, N. 

New Zealand Ins. Co., Ltd., San Francisco, Cal. 

North American Accident Insurance Co., Chicago, 
Northwestern Mutual Fire Ass’n, Seattle, Wash. 

Ohio Farmers Companies, LeRoy, Ohio 

Pacific National Fire Insurance Co., San Francisco, Cal. 
Pan American Casualty Co., Houston, Texas 

Paramount Fire Ins. Co., San Francise 0, 

Paull & Son, Ince., Alfred, Wheeling, W. Va. 

Pearl American Group, New York, : 

Peerless Casualty Co., Keene, N. =" 

Pension Planning Co., New York, 

Potomac Insurance Co., W cee, 

Preferred Fire Insurance Co., Topeka, 

Providence Washington Insurance Co., P rovidence, R. 
Provident Life & Accident Insurance os... Chattanooga, 
Recording & Statistical Corp., New York, N. Y. 
Redmond & Shaughnessy Ltd., Montreal, Canada 

Reed, Shaw & McNaught, Ltd., Montreal, Canada 
Reinsurance Agency Inc., Chicago, Ill. 

Reinsurance Underwriters, Inc., San Francisco, Cal. 
Remington Rand Inc., (Management Controls Div.) N 
Rimmer & Co., Frank, Dallas, Texas 

Ritter General Agency, Denver, Colo. 

Royal Exchange Group, New York, e » 

Royal Typewriter Co., New York, , A 

Ryan Agency, Ltd., Winnipeg, ¢ Ze 
Security-Connecticut Companies, New Haven, Conn. 19 
Seibels, Bruce & Co., Columbia, 8S. C. ..Opposite Inside Front Cover 
Springfield Group, Springfield, Mass. .............0..seeeeeeees 5 
Standard of Detroit Group, Detroit, Mich. 

State Farm Insurance Companies, Bloomington, 

Stewart, Smith (Canada) Ltd., Montreal, Canada 

Stewart, Smith (Illinois) Inc., Chicago, Ill. 

Sun Insurance Office, Ltd., New York. N. Y. 

Thompson-Hann Insurance Ltd., Vancouver, B. C. 

Travelers Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn. 

Tressel & Associates, Harry S. Chicago, Tl. 

Trinity Universal Insurance Co., Dallas, Texas 

Tri-State Insurance Cos., Tulsa, Okla. 
United States Casualty Co., New York, » 2 

United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., Baltlinoe: Ma. 
Unity Fire & General Insurance Co., New York, 
Utilities Insurance Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Webster Co., F. S., Cambridge, Mass. 

Willcox & Co., Inc., Albert M., New York, N. Y. 
Willis, Faber & Co., Montreal, Canada 

Wilson Co., Ltd., A. E., Toronto, Canada 

Wolfe, Corcoran and Linder, New York, N. Y. 
Woodward & Fondiller, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Woodward, Ryan, Sharp and Davis, New York, N. Y. 
Worcester Mutual Fire Ins. Co., Worcester, Mass. .. 
Yorkshire Insurance Group, New York, N. Y. 
Zurich-American Insurance Cos., Chicago, Ill. 


Baltimore, Md. 


Tenn. 


“The above discriminating list of clients recognize that an advertisement in BEST’S 
INSURANCE NEWS is a mark of distinction as only those insurance companies which 
receive our recommendation are permitted to advertise in its columns.” 
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